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REPORT  OF  THE  TRUSTEES, 


To  his  Excellency,  E.  M.  Pease, 

Governor  of  ike  State  of  Texas  : 

The  undersignod  Trustees  of  the  Institution  for  educating 
followsind  D  TeXaS’  8Ubmit  their  First  Annual  Report  as 

The  year  just  closed  has  been  one  of  responsibility  to  the 
i  rustees,  as  well  as  of  deep  interest  to  the  public 
Under  your  auspices  it  has  been  their  duty  to  organize  and 
bring  into  operation  an  Educational  Institution,  which,  consid- 
erjd?q  M®  benevolent  ends  and  the  wide  and  lasting  benefits 
wluch  it  is  designed  to  confer  upon  an  unfortunate  class  of  our 
telmu  b  S8)  is  second  to  none  in  the  State. 

i  a  0fotl10  Superintendent  which  has  this  day  been 
1  resented  to  the  Board,  gives  a  succinct  account  of  the  man¬ 
ner  m  which  that  duty  has  been  peformed. 

the  Report  wiH  be  found  an  abstract  of  the  ac- 
com  to  and  expenditures  of  the  Institution  up  to  Oct.  1st,  1857. 

auditedRm?H0If  haSi  read  and  accePted,  and  the  accounts 

to  v,SpvduUnd  co"ect’and  are  Herewith  forwarded 
to  your  Excellency.  By  order  of  the  Trustees. 

lies  pec  tfully  submitted, 

R.  J.  TOWNS, 

GBO.  W.  PASCHAL, 

JOHN  CALDWELL 

S.  M.  SWENSON,  ’ 

J.  W.  PHILIPS. 

S.  W,  Baker, 
Secretary. 


■  . 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT. 


To  the  Trustees  of  the  Institution  for  Educating  the  Blind  in 
Texas  : 

G'Entlbmbn'  : 


The  first  year  of  the  operations  of  this  Institution  having 
concluded,  it  becomes,  my  duty  to  render  to  you  a  Report  of 
the  manner  in  which  its  affairs  have  been  administered. 

On  the  25th  of  August,  1856,  Trustees  having  been  ap¬ 
pointed,  they  met  and  organized  by  choosing  R.  J.  Towns 
President,  and  R.  B.  Burleson^  Secret-ary.  At  an  adjourned 
meeting  on  the  next  day,  a  circular  was  prepared,  and  four 
hundred  copies  ordered  to  be  printed  and  circulated  as  exten¬ 
sively  as  possible  throughout  the  State. 

A  copy  of  this  circular  was  addressed  to  the  Chief  Justice  of 
every  county  in  tho  State,  asking  for  information  in  regard  to 
the  number,  ages,  names,  &c.,  of  all  the  Blind  children  in  their 
respective  counties. 

The  School  was  then  organized  by  appointing  a  Superintend¬ 
ent,  Matron  and  Teacher,  and  a  suitable  bouse  was  obtained,  and 
the  school  orderod  to  bo  in  readiness  for  the  reception  of  pupils 
on  the  first  day  of  December  following.  A  supply  of  books, 
maps  and  slates,  with  all  other  necessary  apparatus  sufficient 
tor  a  school  of  twenty  or  twenty-five  pupils,  was  ordered  in  ex¬ 
pectation  of  receiving  them  in  advance  of  the  time  specified 
tor  the  school  to  commence. 

Immediately  upon  the  organization  of  tho  Board  of  Trus¬ 
tees,  steps  were  taken  to  obtain  all  the  necessary  and  avail- 
7th1?  our  reach.  For  this  purpose,  letter* 
wore  addressed  to  tho  Directors  and  Superintendents  of  various 

o-ent len  l°nDSi0f  5°,1kmd  ‘n  othor  States.  A  number  of  these 

lavc  M  T-dr°mp.tly  resP°uded  to  our  call,  and 

ga\  o  ua  much  practical  information. 
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From  Wm.  Chapin  Esq.,  “  Principal  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  the  instruction  of  the  Blind,”  wo  received  an 
abstract  of  the  first  five  Annual  Reports,  together  with  a  copy 
of  the  Bye-laws,  Rules  and  Regulations  of  that  establishment. 
Also  a  copy  of  Mr.  Chapin’s  Report  to  the  Legislature  of  Ohio, 
on  tho  “  Benevolent  Institutions  of  Great  Britain,  France,  &c.” 
To  tho  same  source  we  wero  indebted  for  important  sugges¬ 
tions  as  to  the  best  method  to  bring  our  infant  establishment 
into  notice,  and  secure  for  it  the  confidence  of  the  public.  To 
these  suggestions  I  shall  have  occasion  again  to  refer. 

DoctorHowe,  also  Director  of  the  Perkins  Institution  of 
Massachusetts,  furnished  us  with  copies  of  the  Annual  _  Re¬ 
ports,  so  far  as  he  was  able  to  obtain  them,  together  with  a 
copy  of  the  Bye-laws,  Rules  and  Regulations  of  that  Institution. 
In  his  letter  accompanying  these  reports  was  a  list  of  the  best 
works  which  have  been  published  upon  the  subject  of  educa¬ 
ting  the  Blind.  . 

With  these,  and  such  other  aids  as  could  be  obtained,  it  has 
been  the  object  of  your  Superintendent  to  give  this  school  such 
a  beginning  as  would  entitle  it  to  a  favorable  consideration 
among  similar  institutions  in  other  States. 

All  the  necessary  preliminary  steps  having  been  taken,  _  m 
order  that  the  school  might  be  in  readiness  for  the  reception 
of  pupils  at  the  time  above  specified,  notice  was  given  by 
publication  in  the  newspapers  in  tlds  city,  accompanied  by  a 
request  that  newspapers  in  other  sections  of  the  State  would 
copy  the  same.  This  notice  stated  the  time  when  the  school 
wifuld  commence,  the  names  of  tho  oflicers,  and  the  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  pupils  were  to  bo  received. 

Notwithstanding  these  efforts,  the  public  wore  slow  in  ex¬ 
tending  to  us  their  confidence,  and  almost  the  entire  month  of 
December  was  passed  without  our  receiving  a  pupil. 

On  the  29th  of  December,  Robert  McEachern,  son  of  Dun¬ 
can  McEachern,  of  Rusk,  Cherokee  county,  was  admitted.— 
Ho  was  seventeen  years  of  age,  well  grown  and  healthy- — his 
mind  cheerful  and  active,  and  ho  possesses  more  than  an  or¬ 
dinary  capacity  for  receiving  instruction. 

On  the  third  day  of  January,  1857,  Robert  A.  Jones,  son  of 
Crawford  Jones  of  Travis  county  was  admitted.  He  was  nine 
years  of  age,  his  health  feeble,  and  his  physical  and  mental 
powers  but5 imperfectly  developed.  He  was  entirely  uninstruct¬ 
ed,  so  much  so  that  he  could  not  count  five. 

On  the  fifteenth  of  the  same  month,  Robert  A.  Davis,  son 
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of  Mrs.  Doctor  Rowo  of  Burditt’s  Prairie,  Travis  county,  was 
admitted.  Ho  was  eleven  years  of  age,  and  of  a  good  physi¬ 
cal  and  mental  development.  He  had  been  blind  two  years, 
and  previous  to  his  loss  of  sight  had  made  some  progress  in 
the  rudiments  of  the  common  branches  of  learning.  His  mind 
is  well  balanced  and  active,  and  his  capacity  for  receiving  in¬ 
struction  equal  to  that  of  any  boy  of  his  age. 

On  the  twenty-third  of  the  same  month,  William  L.  Moore, 
of  Palestine,  Anderson  county,  was  admitted.  He  was  twen¬ 
ty-five  years  of  age  and  had  been  blind  from  childhood.  About 
two  years  previous  to  his  coming  here  he  had  spent  three 
months  in  the  Louisville  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind  in  Kentucky.  Eor  sis  weeks  of  this  time  he  was  sick 
and  unable  to  be  in  the  school  room  ;  the  remainder  of  his 
short  stay  was  spent  in  learning  to  read  the  raised  letters  and 
to  spell,  in  both  of  which  branches  he  made  such  progress  as 
to  be  able  to  read  short  and  simple  words  with  considerable 
readiness.  He  had  received  no  other  instruction. 

Of  the  two  former  pupils,  McEachern  wars  born  blind,  and 
Jones  became  so  at  tha  age  of  one  and  a  half  years.  With  the 
exception  of  Moore,  above  stated,  none  of  the  others  had  ever 
felt  a  raised  letter  printed  for  the  use  of  the  blind.  The  books 
which  had  been  ordered  early  in  September,  did  not  arrive 
until  the  middle  of  March,  but  a  few  cards  with  raised  letters, 
a  copy  of  “  The  Blind  Child's  Book”  and  a  “  Slate  for  the 
Blind”  supplied  us  with  what,  in  tha  commencement  of  the 
school  was  most  needed.  In  addition  to  reading,  spelling  and 
the  slate,  instruction  was  given  in  montal  arithmetic  and  gram¬ 
mar. 

On  the  tenth  of  March,  another  blind  child  was  added  to  the 
school.  Frederick  William  Palm,  from  York’s  Creek,  Hays 
county,  where  his  father  had  resided  for  two  years.  He  was 
born  in  Prussia,  and  became  blind  from  an  attack  of  scarlet 
fever  at  the  age  of  five  years.  He  remained  with  us  about  four 
months,  and  during  this  time  made  no  progress  whatever  in 
any  branch  of  learning — not  so  much  as  to  speak  ono  word  in 
English — even  to  ask  for  anything  he  might  waDt.  Neither 
would  he  talk  in  his  native  language.  The  services  of 
learned  Germans,  were  repeatedly  procured  in  order  to  see 
if  their  efforts  would  be  crowned  with  better  success  than 
our  own.  He  was  spoken  to  of  home,  its  objects  of  affection, 
and  its  sources  of  pleasure  both  in  his  own  and  in  his  adopted 
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land— but  all  to  no  purpose — the  result  of  their  efforts  was  as 
futile  as  ouia. 

When  he  was  well  enough,  a  part  of  each  day  was  spent  in 
the  school  room,  with  the  other  little  hoys,  and  attempts  were 
made  to  teach  him  the  names  of  some  articles  with  which  he  wai 
most  familiar.  A  few  times  during  his  stay  he  repeated  words 
after  another  person,  hut  so  far  as  1  could  understand  without 
attaching  to  them  any  particular  meaning.  Every  expedient 
within  our  power  was  tried  in  order  to  attract  his  attention, 
and  awaken  an  interest  in  his  mind.  Toys,  childish  sports, 
riding,  walking,  also  music,  both  vocal  and  instrumental  were 
each  resorted  to  in  their  turn — and  each  were  alike  destitute 
of  all  power  to  awaken  a  pleasurable  emotion  in  his  soul.  His 
health  was  bad  when  he  came,  and  continued  so  during  his 
entire  stay.  For  several  weeks  he  was  confined  to  his  bed 
with  severe  attacks  of  “  Chorea.”  Medical  treatment  relieved 
these  attacks,  but  accomplished  nothing  in  restoring  his  gene¬ 
ral  health.  He  was  said  to  have  talked  before  he  came  here, 
and  to  have  given  evidence  of  possessing  the  faculty  of  imita¬ 
tion  in  a  marked  degree. 

Was  this  wonderful  change  the  effect  of  Nostalgia,  or  In 
other  words,  home-sickness  ? 

He  was  sent  home  on  the  nineteenth  day  of  July.  I  have 
thought  the  above  account  of  this  boy  would  not  be  out  of 
place  in  this  Eeport,  as  he  was  one  among  the  first  of  our 
pupils,  and  for  the  reasons  here  stated  was  sent  home. 

The  five  pupils  above  named  constituted  the  entire  number 
of  our  school  for  the  first  term. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  W.  G.  Yates  who  had  been  our 
teacher,  resigned  ;  and  his  place  was  supplied  by  Wm.  0. 
Otis.  The  books  for  the  school  arrived  about  the  middle  of 
March,  and  from  this  time  a  more  extended  and  systematic 
course  of  instruction  was  adopted.  There  were  several  public 
examinations — and  the  school  was  visited  by  strangers  from 
various  parts  of  the  State. 

The  branches,  now  taught,  were  Reading,  Writing,  Spelling, 
with  definitions,  Arithmetic,  both  mental  and  by  the  slate, 
History,  Geography,  English  Grammar,  and,  from  the  first  of 
June,  Vocal  Music  and  the  Piano. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  trustees  on  the  ninth  day  of  J uly,  it 
was  voted  there  should  bo  an  annual  vacation,  commencing, 
this  year,  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  July,  and  continuing  until 
the  first  Monday  in  September  ;  and  after  this  year,  to  com- 
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menca  on  the  first  Monday  in  J uly,  and  continue  to  the  first 
Monday  in  September. 

It  was  also  voted  that  a  public  examination  should  be  had, 
this  year,  on  the  day  previous  to  the  vacation. 

A  committee  of  seven  gentlemen  was  appointed  to  attend 
the  examination,  and  make  a  written  report  to  the  trustees 
upon  the  improvement  of  tho  pupils  and  the  general  condition 
of  the  school.  On  the  day  appointed  the  examination  took 
place,  and  was  attended  by  every  member  of  the  committee, 
and  a  large  number  of  citizens  from  Austin  and  its  vicinity. 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  received  on  the  Saturday 
following,  the  eighteenth,  and  was  ordered  to  be  printed,  and 
distributed  as  extensively  as  possible. 

To  show  the  opinion  of  the  committee  in  regard  to  the 
improvement  and  condition  of  the  school,  a  few  extracts  from 
their  report  may  not  be  out  of  place  here. 

The  committee  say  : 

“First — in  general  terms — that  they  were  agreeably  sur¬ 
prised  in  every  particular  connected  with  the  Institution.” — 
“As  other  and  constant  engagements  had  kept  most  of  the 
committee  from  visiting  the  Institution  up  to  the  time  of  the 
examination,  they  were  not  prepared  to  witness  a  progress  so 
rapid." 

Again  :  “  Tho  examination  of  the  pupils  embraced  spelling, 
reading,  geography,  history,  arithmetic  and  English  Grammar. 
Their  knowledge  of  history,  geography  and  grammar,  had  been 
acquired  in  about  four  months.  And  we  hazard  nothing  in 
that  if  the  same  progress  had  been  made  by  the  same 
pupils,  with  the  use  ot  their  eyes,  under  the  ordinary  modes  of 
teaching  and  training,  their  advancement  would  have  been 
pronounced  wonderful.” 

In  speaking  of  the  appearance  of  tho  pupils  they  say  : 

.  On  their  faces  were  stamped  their  inner  thoughts  and  fccl- 
mgs  concerning  the  progress  they  were  making,  and  the  pleas¬ 
ure  they  derived  from  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  the 
kindness  of  those  to  whose  care  and  guidance  they  were  com¬ 
mitted.” 


Immediately  after  the  close  of  the  term,  all  the  pupils  with 
tho  exception  of  Moore,  returned  home. 

On  the  twenty-second  of  July,  and  during  tho  vacation, 
Ambrose  M.  Nipps  was  admitted.  He  is  twenty-five  years  of 
age,  and  has  been  blind  two  years.  When  admitted  ho  could 
no.  read,  and  was,  in  all  respects,  as  ignorant  as  a  man  could 
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well  be,  who  had  lived  that  period  of  time  in  a  civilized  com- 
munity. 

On  "the  twenty-third  of  August,  Elender  F.  J ackson,  from 
Ellin  county,  near  Waxahachio,  was  received.  She  is  healthy, 
and  of  an  active,  intelligent  mind,  and,  in  all  respects,  a  pro¬ 
mising  pupil. 

On  the  tenth  of  September,  Pamelia  Bailey,  from  Decro  6 
Point,  Calhoun  county,  was  received.  She  is  eleven. years  of 
age,  and  has  also  been  blind  from  infancy.  Her  mind  seems 
active  enough,  but  entirely  uncultivated ;  and  her  general 
appearance  indicates  a  lax  and  feeble  habit  of  body,  inclining 
to  scrofula. 

Thus  it  will  he  seen,  that,  up  to  the  first  of  October,  hut 
eight  pupils  had  heen  received,  and  but  seven  of  this  number 
were  suitable  candidates  to  be  continued  in  tbe  school. 

There  are,  probably,  in  this  State,  about  one  hundred  blind 
white  persons  ;  and,  after  making  suitable  deductions  for  those 
who  should  he  excluded  by  age,  idiotcy,  epilepsy,  and  other 
forms  of  disease,  which  would  render  them  unfit  inmates  for 
such  an  Institution,  there  must  still  remain  thirty,  who  are 
proper  subjects  for  education ;  and  their  own  happiness  and 
the  good  of  society  demand  that  they  should  he  here.  And  it 
is  not  for  want  of  proper  efforts  on  the  part  of  those  who  have 
charge  of  the  Institution  that  they  are  not.  Unless  we  “  go 
out  and  compel  them  to  come  in,”  we  can  do  no  more.  .  Nor 
is  this  a  new  difficulty,  or  peculiar  to  us.  It  is  the  early  history 
of  every  Institution  for  educating  the  Blind  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Chapin,  Priucijial  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution,  in  a 
letter  dated  September  ninth,  1856,  says : 

“In  regard  to  your  first  steps  to  collect  children  together,  if 
you  have  not  already  commenced,  it  would  be  desirable  if  you 
could  get  three  or  four  intelligent  blind  children- — say  between 
the  ages  of  nine  and  thirteen- — teach  them  to  read  the  raised 
letters,  a  few  vocal  pieces,  and  the  Piano — if  there  is  a  talent 
for  music — some  mental  arithmetic,  and  some  familiarity  with 
the  slate,  &c.  When  thus  prepared,  however  moderately,  let 
the  Principal  or  Teacher  take  these  children  and  exhibit  them 
before  the  Legislature — when  in  session,  and  also  travel  to  the 
principal  towns,  and  on  the  most  convenient  routes,  giving  a 
public  exhibition  in  each  town.  This  would  rouse  a  popular 
interest  in  favor  of  the  school,  which  could  not  fail  to  bring 
children  to  it.  You  may  otherwise  find,  as  we  all  fiud,  great 
difficulty  in  obtaining  pupils.” 
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The  average  ratio  of  blind  persons,  in  proportion  to  the  whole 
population,  in  this  country,  is  found  to  be  as  one  to  about  two 
thousand  and  seven  hundred. 

In  1854,  Pennsylvania,  with  a  population  of  two  millions 
and  two  hundred  thousand,  had,  at  her  school  for  tho  Blind 
in  Philadelphia,  sixty-seven  pupils — or  one  to  every  thirty- 
two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-six. 

In  1856,  Michigan,  with  a  population  exceeding  half  a 
million,  had,  in  her  Institution,  nine  pupils,  or  one  to  every 
fifty-five  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty-five. 

Texas,  with  a  white  population  exceeding  three  hundred 
thousand,  has  eight  pupils  in  her  Institution,  or  one  to  every 
thirty-seven  thousand  five  hundred.  But  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered,  that  Pennsylvania  has  been  educating  her  blind  chil¬ 
dren  for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  and  is  now  educating  at 
the  rate  of  sixty-seven  every  seven  years,  or  about  ten  every 
year.  In  Texas,  tho  Blind  have  had  no  public  provision  for  edi>- 
cation  until  now,  and  the  numbers  have  been  accumulating ;  so 
that,  for  every  one  that  is  in  process  of  education  at  this  time, 
there  should  he  three.  In  other  States,  where  similar  Institu¬ 
tions  have  been  established,  the  average  ratio  which  has  been 
gathered  in  during  the  first  year,  does  not  exceed  that  of  Texas. 

After  making  due  allowance  for  obstacles,  which  must,  in 
some  degree,  have  impeded  its  progress — such  as  want  of  books 
at  the  commencement  of  the  first  term,  and  the  short  time 
which  was  allowed  to  get  up  and  furnish  the  Institution,  its 
success  has  been  truly  gratifying. 

Attached  to  this  will  be  found  a  statement  of  the  expendi¬ 
tures  of  the  Institution,  from  its  commencement  up  to  October 
first,  1S57. 

AU  of  which  Is  respectfully  submitted. 

S.  W.  BAKER, 

Superintendent. 

Austin,  October  27,  1857. 
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The  following  is  a  Schedtde  of  the  expenditures  to  October 
1st,  1857: 


For  rent  of  house  and  lands  one  year, 

“  furniture,  - 

IC  provisions,  &c.,  - 

“  salary  of  Sup’t  and  Phys’n,  3  q’rs, 
,c  Matron,  -  -  “  “ 

“  Teacher,  -  -  -  “  “ 

“  hooks,  maps  and  slates,  - 

ir  musical  instrument,  (Piano)  - 
“  servant  hire,  - 
u  fuel,  - 

labor  )n  garden,  ... 

To  this  must  be  added  ain’t  of  sal- 


$900 

00' 

675 

42 

913 

40 

450 

00 

187 

50 

375 

00 

266 

84 

266 

07 

105 

00 

111 

00 

49 

00 

Though  due, 
Bixty-four 
dollars  and 
seveotj-two 
cents  had 
not  been 
drawn  from 
Treasury  on 
October  1st. 


aries  due,  Oct.  1st,  to  Sup’t  and 
Fhy’n,  from  Aug.  20th,  to  Oct. 

1st,  -  -  -  -  $66  67 

Matron,  Aug.  20th  to  Oct.  1st,  22  78 
Teacher,  Sept.  1st  to  Oct.  1st,  41  67 
Scrv’t  hire  to  H.  B.  Eggleston,  four 
months  and  ten  days,  -  54  17 

Serv’t  hire  to  B.  D.  Townes,  12  50 

“  “  “  E.  Clark,  -  5  61—203  40—4,502  63 

From  this  should  be  deducted 


rent  prepaid,  from  Oct.  1st  to 
Nov.  20th,  -  -  -  $125  00 

Ohsh  in  hand  of  Superintendent,  50  00 
Materials  and  willow  work  on 

hand,  -  -  -  -  80  08 


$255  08 

With  the  above  credits,  then,  two  hundred  and 
fifty-five  dollars  and  eight  cents, 


} 


255  08 


Tho  actual  expenses  of  the  Institution  are  four  1 

thousand  tws  hundred  and  forty-sevon  dollars  >  $4,247  55 
and  fifty-five  cents.  ) 

Rospectfully  submitted, 

S.  W.  BAKER, 

Superintendent. 

Read  and  adopted  October  28th,  1857. 
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TERMS  OF  ADMISSION: 

Those  who  are  able  to  paj  are  charged  seventy-five  dollars 
per  year,  for  board  and  instruction.  There  is  no  charge  made 
to  those  who  are  not  able  to  pay. 

All  pupils  are  expected  to  clothe  themselves. 


SUPERINTENDENT’S  REPORT 


TO  THE 

PRESIDENT  AND  TRUSTEES 


OF  THE 


Institution  for  Educating  the  Blind, 


IN  TEXAS, 


FOR  THE  SCHOLASTIC  TEAR  1809-711. 


J  •  a  •  TRACY,  STATE  PRINTER. 
1871. 


/ 


SUPERINTENDENT’S  REPORT 


TO  THE 


PRESIDENT  AND  TRUSTEES 


Institution  for  Educating  the  Blind, 


IN  TEXAS, 


for  THE  SCHOLASTIC  TEAR  J8G9-70. 


AUSTIN  : 

3 •  TBACy,  STATE  PttlNTES. 

1871. 


SUPERINTENDENT’S  REPORT 


TO  THE 

PRESIDENT  AND  TRUSTEES 

OF  THE 

Institution  for  Educating  the  Blind, 


IN  TEXAS, 


FOR  THE  SCHOLASTIC  TEAR  1869-70. 


AUSTIN : 

j-  a.  TRACY,  STATE  PRINTER. 

1871. 


.  c 


>!  tti 


. 


REPORT. 


To  his  Excellency, 

EDMUND  J.  DAVIS, 

Governor  of  Texas : 

Sir:  The  Trustees  of  the  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind  have  the  honor  to  lay  before  your  Excellency  what  should  be 
the  thirteenth  annual  report  of  the  Institution,  but  which,  owing  to 
f  rth  Ure  °f  preceding  boards  to  make  up  reports,  is  in  reality  the 


Since  the  accession  of  the  present  Superintendent,  the  Institution 
has  been  furnished  throughout  with  new  furniture,  carpets,  a  piano 
organ  etc.  In  this  the  Trustees  have  not  been  consulted,  conse- 
quently  that  is  a  matter  for  the  consideration  of  the  Legislature. 

1  he  Legislature,  at  its  called  session,  appropriated  $7500  to  be 
used  in  enlarging  the  Institution.  This  sum  has  not  yet  been 

ri' w.  Tru,st®esdeeming  wise  to  delay  the  contemplated  work 
until  better  facilities  for  transporting  building  materials  could  be 
obtained.  The  early  construction  of  a  railroad  connecting  Austin 
with  the  lumber  markets  of  the  State,  is  so  promising  that  it  has 
been  thought  best  to  await  its  advent  before  giving  out  the  contracts, 
ihe  plan  is,  however,  being  drawn,  the  estimates  made,  and  at  the 

completToT0111  the  W°rk  WlH  be  inauSurated  and  pushed  to  rapid 

greatly  in  need  of  suitable  grounds  for  garden- 
g  purposes.  This  want  must  and  eventually  will  be  supplied.  We 

cZ  l8nSSn  lhe  PfSCnt  as  the  moat  fav°rable  time  to  secure  a 
is  likeW  in  '  alth®  Pnce,of  Property  in  the  city,  although  high, 
T t  1  raPldly  become  still  more  valuable. 

esneckllvSltUtl0n  18  S,r°atly  “  ?eed  of  Ilew  books,  and  we  would 
intendent  in  fhis  £2^2““*  ^ the  recommendation  °f  the  Super- 

arjkeru  n!.U,Ty  c,ondition  of  ,the  Institution  is  good.  The  grounds 

cheerful  as  dik”  c  ean’.and  tbc  pupils  all  seem  as  contented  and 
cnecrtul  as  their  great  misfortunes  will  permit. 
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MALES. 


Robert  M.  Turner, 
Jonathan  Alen, 
John  C.  Smith, 
William  Moore, 

J.  M.  Guinn, 

M.  M.  Spencer, 
Joseph  Dickerson, 
Asa  Jackson, 
Thomas  Anderson, 
Robert  Jones, 


Williamson  county. 
Williamson  county. 
Cherokee  county. 
Colorado  county. 
Lampasas  county. 
Walker  county. 
Erath  county, 

Falls  county. 
Grayson  county. 
Travis  county. 


FEMALES. 


Maggie  Scott, 
Emma  Scott, 

Sallie  Scott, 

Rosa  Laxton, 

Mollie  Picket, 
Frederika  Albrecht, 
Almeda  Campbell, 
Elizabeth  Gilmer, 
Susie  Holden, 

Lizzie  Bargus, 

Jane  Walker, 


Washington  county. 
Washington  county. 
Washington  county. 
Uvalde  county. 
Houston  county. 
Austin  county. 
Limestone  county. 
Williamson  county. 
Travis  county. 
McLennan  county. 
Fannin  county. 


At  the  close  of  the  session  a  public  examination  of  the  pupils  took 
place  at  the  Asylum,  which  was  well  attended  by  those  who  take  an 
interest  in  the  education  of  this  unfortunate  class  of  our  population. 
The  proficiency  and  mental  thoroughness  shown  by  the  scholars  was 
satisfactory  and  commendable.  The  institution  stands  much  in  need 
of  books,  which  can  be  obtained  from  the  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind,  at  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

I  would  respectfully  recommend  the  appropriation  of  two  hundred 
and  seventy-five  ($275)  dollars  for  the  purchase  of  such  books  as 
are  necessary. 

After  a  recess  of  two  months,  July  and  August,  spent  by  most  of 
the  pupils  at  their  homes,  though  a  few  who  were  homoless  remained 
at  tlie  Asylum,  the  school  commenced  on  the  first  Wednesday  in 
September,  and  as  the  session  is  still  in  progress,  I  will  not  make 
any  detailed  statement  until  my  next  annual  report. 

Very  respectfully, 

R.  N.  MILLS, 
Superintendent 


APPENDIX. 


BY-LAWS  OF  THE  INSTITUTION  FOR  EDUCATING 
THE  BLIND  IN  TEXAS. 

Article  I. 

The  object  of  the  Institution  being  entirely  educational,  no  per¬ 
son  who  is  incapacitated  by  age,  physical  infirmity,  mental  debility, 
or  moral  obliquity,  for  being  profitably  instructed,  shall  be  received 
as  a  pupil. 

Article  II. 

All  citizens  of  Texas  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  twenty-four, 
who  are  of  sound  health,  good  mental  capacity,  and  of  good  moral 
character,  and  are  also  free  from  all  spasmodic  and  eruptive  diseases, 
are  eligible  to  receive  the  benefits  of  the  Institution. 

Article  III. 

T^®re  shall  be  one  school  session  in  each  year,  commencing  on 
the  third  Wednesday  in  September,  and  ending  on  the  last  Wednes¬ 
day  m  June  following,  and  all  provisions  incompatible  with  this  by¬ 
law  are  hereby  repealed.  J 

Article  IV. 

All  pupils  are  required  to  be  prompt  in  their  attendance  at  the 
commencement  of  the  session,  unless  prevented  by  sickness  or  other 
contingency  beyond  their  control. 

Article  V. 

Ihey  are  required  to  be  provided  with  a  suitable  amount  of  good 
t  j  .  com  °rtable  elotbing  for  the  entire  session,  or  a  reliable  assurance 
lpmKiUC  W!  Prov'clc(l  as  needed.  Their  clothes  also  must  be 

g  ojy  marked,  so  as  to  prevent  loss  and  confusion. 
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Article  VI. 

All  pupils  are  required  to  spend  the  vacation  at  home  with  their 
friends,  unless  consent  is  obtained  from  the  Trustees  for  them  to 
remain  at  the  Institution. 


Article  VII. 

Persons  bringing  pupils  to,  or  visiting  pupils  at  the  Institution, 
cannot  be  entertained  at  the  Institution. 

Article  VIII. 

To  citizens  of  Texas  no  charge  shall  be  made  for  instruction, 
board  or  medical  services,  but  all  other  expenses  must  be  paid  by 
the  friends  of  the  pupils  or  the  counties  from  which  they  come. 

Article  IX. 

Pupils  from  other  States  may  be  received  by  complying  with  the 
above  requisitions,  and  paying  for  each  one  hundred  and  fifty  dol¬ 
lars  per  session,  viz  :  seventy-five  at  the  commencement  and  seventy- 
five  at  the  middle  of  the  session. 

Article  X. 

The  Superintendent,  being  the  administrative  head  of  the  Insti¬ 
tution,  may  establish  for  the  government  of  the  school  and  order 
of  the  house  such  regulations  as  shall  tend  to  secure  the  greatest 
improvement  of  the  pupils  in  their  studies  and  also  in  their  general 
deportment,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  the  teachers  and  the  ma¬ 
tron  to  co-operate  with  him  to  the  extent  of  their  ability  to  ac¬ 
complish  this  end.  He  shall  also  use  due  diligence  in  instructing 
them  in  their  moral  and  religious  duties,  but  shall  avoid  teaching 
them  any  sectarian  dogma  or  doctrine. 

Article  XI. 

It  shall  be  his  duty  to  require  of  them  regular  attendance  on 
public  worship  whenever  circumstances  will  permit,  of  which  he 
shall  be  the  judge. 

Article  XII. 

He  shall  also  require  the  proper  observance  of  tho  Sabbath,  by 
forbidding  indulgence  in  all  amusements,  labors  and  studies  not 
compatible  with  the  proper  observance  of  the  day,  and  not  permitting 
the  pupils  either  to  visit  or  receive  visitors  on  that  day. 
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Article  XIII. 

He  shall  use  due  diligence  to  prevent  all  intercourse  between 
pupils  of  the  different  sexes,  never  allowing  them  to  be  together  ex¬ 
cept  during  the  hours  of  instruction  in  the  class-rooms,  or  at  such 
times  as  some  officer  of  the  Institution  shall  be  with  them. 

Article  XIV. 

He  shall  nominate  all  the  officers  and  teachers  of  the  Institution, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board,  and  shall  be  held  responsible 
for  the  faithful  performance  of  their  duties. 

Article  XV. 

He  may  regulate  the  hours  for  rising,  for  family  worship,  for 
meals,  also  for  retirement  and  closing  the  house,  and  in  all  these 
matters  he  shall  have  the  co-operation  of  the  matron  and  teachers. 

Article  XVI. 

The  Superintendent  shall  have  the  care  of  all  the  buildings  and 
grounds  of  the  Institution,  and  shall  see  that  they  be  kept  in  order, 
both  as  so  cleanliness  and  minor  repairs. 

Article  XVII. 

He  shall  require  of  the  pupils  the  most  thorough  cleanliness  of 
their  persons  and  in  their  habits,  and  shall  also  require  of  them  daily 
exercise  in  open  air,  whenever  the  weather  will  permit. 

Article  XVIII. 

The  matron  being  the  female  head  of  the  Institution,  it  shall  be 
her  duty  to  see  that  the  house  is  kept  in  a  clean,  neat  and  orderly 
condition,  and  also  that  the  beds  are  supplied  with  clean  and  com¬ 
fortable  clothing  from  week  to  week,  as  circumstances  require. 

Article  XIX. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  matron  to  carefully  watch  over  the  fe¬ 
male  pupils  and  younger  boys,  and  to  instruct  and  direct  them  in  all 
matters  pertaining  to  their  habits,  their  manners  and  their  morals, 
and  as  far  as  in  her  power  to  instil  into  their  minds  principles  of 
virtue  and  religion. 


Article  XX. 

She  shall  have  charge  of  all  the  clothing  belonging  to  the  Insti- 
and  shall  see  that  it  is  distinctly  and  legibly  marked,  and  it 
8  a  )e  her  duty  to  keep  a  list  of  it,  and  when  any  piece  or  pieces 
are  worn  out  or  lost  she  shall  so  mark  them  on  her  list. 
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Article  XXI. 

She  shall  also  take  a  weekly  account  of  all  the  clothing,  whether 
belonging  to  the  Institution,  the  officers,  or  the  pupils  when  they 
are  delivered  to  the  laundress,  and  shall  hold  her  responsible  for 
their  safe  return,  and  also  for  any  want  in  the  proper  performance 
of  the  washing  and  ironing. 

Article  XXII. 

She  shall  preside  over  the  table  at  meals,  and  see  that  order  and 
decorum  is  preserved,  and  also  that  all  the  pupils  and  others  at  table 
are  properly  waited  on  by  the  servants. 

Article  XXIII. 

She  shall  prohibit  the  pupils  from  visiting  the  dining  room  or 
pantries  at  any  other  time  but  at  meals,  and  shall  also  at  all  times 
prohibit  their  visiting  the  kitchen  or  servant’s  rooms. 

Article  XXIV. 

No  officer  or  teacher  shall  be  permitted  to  inflict  corporal  punish¬ 
ment  upon  any  pupil,  but  in  cases  of  flagrant  outrage  requiring 
more  than  a  reprimand,  they  shall  be  reported  to  the  Superintend¬ 
ent. 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

S.  MUSSINA,  President. 

L.  W.  Collins,  Secretary. 


APPENDIX  NO.  II. 


Honorable  S.  MUSSENA, 

President  Board  of  Trustees  of  Blind  Asylum  : 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  hand  you  a  report  of  all  moneys  • 
received  and  expended  during  the  year  1870,  for  use  of  the  Blind 
Asylum  of  Texas. 


1870. 
Jan'y  1. 

By  cash  from  Comptroller  . 

do 

To  cash  to  A.  B.  Palm . 

$24  18 

do 

do 

L.  B.  Collins  &  Son . 

86  68 

do 

do 

C.  L.  Hitsehke. . . 

12  50 

do 

do. 

G.  W.  Baker . 

104  91 

do 

do 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Payne . 

80  33 

do 

do 

Thos.  Baker.  . 

66  67 

do 

do 

L.  G.  Merrill . 

60  00 

do 

do 

Henry  Earl . 

30  00 

do 

do 

Isabella  Smith .  . 

18  75 

do 

do 

Baker  &  Raymond . 

9  48 

leb’y  1. 

do 

S.  VV.  Baker . 

33  97 

do 

do 

L.  B.  Collins k  Son. 

49  75 

do 

do 

Baker  &  Raymond . 

13  55 

do 

do 

L.  1).  Carrington .  . 

17  50 

do 

do 

Rust  <fe  Eisher.  . 

17  12 

do 

do 

A.  B.  Palm . 

10  81 

do 

do 

Peter  Smith . 

11  20 

do 

do 

Thos.  Baker . 

66  66 

do 

do 

L.  G.  Merrill . .  .  . 

60  00 

do 

do 

M.  E.  Payno . 

35  00 

do 

do 

Henry  Earl . 

30  00 

do 

do 

Isabella  Smith .... 

18  82 

do 

do 

John  Stelfox . 

10  80 

do 

do 

do 

Jones  &  Roberts.  . 

10  80 

do 

Loomis  &  Christian 

2  35 
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Eeb’v  1.  To  cash  to  Spaulding  &  Gor¬ 
don . .  187 

do  To  cash  to  W.  F.  Benjiner. .  60 

do  do  C.  Krobn .  60 

do  do  A.  G.  Budington..  6  78 

March  1.  do  L.  B.  Collins  &  Son  24  90 

do  do  L.  D.  Carrington 

&  Co .  25  87 

do  To  cash  to  Baker  &  Raymond  13  23 

do  do  Peter  Smith .  5  58 

do  do  W.  M.  Spence....  11  00 

do  do  John  Peterson. ...  8  40 

do  do  Thos.  Baker .  66  67 

do  do  L.  G.  Merrill .  60  00 

do  do  M.  E.  Payne .  85  00 

do  do  Henry  Earl .  28  25 

do  do  Isabella  Smith ...  .  18  00 

do  do  J.  W.  Hannig -  2  50 

do  do  C.  Krohn .  2  24 

do  do  A.  G.  Budington . .  17  10 

do  do  S.  W.  Baker .  16  90 

April  1.  By  cash  from  Comptroller. . .  1,250  00 

do  To  cash  to  S.  W.  Baker .  177  22 

do  do  L.  B.  Collins  &  Son  75  60 

do  do  Baker  &  Raymond  15  25 

do  do  Mrs.  Roessler .  30  00 

do  do  Thos.  Baker .  66  67 

do  do  Brcmond  &  Co . ;  . .  78  11 

do  do  Tracy  &  Co .  10  00 

do  do  Mrs.  M.  E.  Payne  85  00 

do  do  A.  B.  Palm .  2  93 

May  1.  do  Thos.  Baker .  66  67 

do  do  M.  E.  Payne .  85  00 

do  do  Mrs.  Roessler .  60  00 

do  do  B.  Radkey .  40  23 

do  do  S.  W.  Baker .  114  62 

do  do  L.  B.  Collins  &  Son  74  35 

do  do  Baker  &  Raymond  18  99 

Junel.  To  cash  to  L.  B.  Collins  &  Son  275  75 

do  do  R.  N.  Mills .  107  00 

do  do  E.  M.  Davis .  14  00 

do  do  L.  G.  Murrill .  2125 

July  1.  By  cash  from  Comptroller. . . 
do  To  cash  to  Mrs.  Roessler  •  •  ■  •  60  00 


1,250  00 
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July  1. 

To  cash  to  Jones  &  Roberts. . 

28  20 

do 

do 

Postoffice. . . 

70 

do 

do 

C.  Krohn . . 

6  30 

do 

do 

Sam  Piper . 

12  05 

do 

do 

Thos.  Baker . 

66  67 

do 

do 

M.  E.  Payne ..... 

35  00 

do 

do 

Postoffice . . . 

7  63 

do 

do 

J.  Johnson . . . 

67  67 

do 

do 

M.  E.  Payne .  .... 

35  00 

do 

do 

Thos.  Baker . 

57  70 

do 

do 

Easter  . . 

13  80 

do 

do 

Louisa . 

15  86 

do 

do 

L.  B.  Collins  &  Son 

3  80 

do 

do 

Sam  Piper . 

9  40 

do 

do 

Jones  &  Roberts. . 

8  70 

do 

do 

C.  W.  Beryman .  .  . 

3  35 

do 

do 

P.  Brass . . 

10  00 

do 

do 

Thos.  Baker . 

66  67 

Aug.  1. 

To  cash  to  M.  E.  Payne . 

35  00 

do 

do 

Easter . 

13  80 

do 

do 

Thos.  Baker . 

37  21 

do 

do 

Baker  &  Raymond. 

19  30 

do 

do 

Louisa . 

13  80 

do 

do 

L.  B.  Collins  &  Son 

73  35 

do 

do 

Thomas  Baker  . . . 

66  67 

do 

do 

Louisa  Grover. . . . 

■  27  36 

do 

do 

Sam  Piper . . . 

8  15 

do 

do 

W.  Bruggerhoff. . . 

4  09 

do 

do 

E.  A.  Payne . 

120  00 

Sept.  1. 

To  cash 

to  Ben  Meriditk . 

9  00 

do 

do 

Louisa  Grover. . . . 

13  56 

do 

do 

Easter . 

15  50 

do 

do 

Sam  Piper . 

14  55 

do 

do 

R.  N.  Mills . 

122  07 

do 

do 

L.  B.  Collins  &  Son, 

178  60 

do 

do 

H.  A.  Therber . . . 

60  00 

Oct.  1. 

By  cash  from  Comptroller.  .  . 

do 

To  cash  to  A.  Or.  Burlington.  . 

82  98 

do 

do 

J.  W.  Hannig.  .  . . 

190  85 

do 

do 

Jones  &  Roberts.  . 

136  85 

do 

do 

Walker  &  Hart.  .  . 

5  70 

do 

do 

Thos.  Baker . 

66  67 

do 

do 

M.  E.  Payne . 

35  00 

do 

do 

R.  N.  Mills . 
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REPORT 


OF  THE 


TRUSTEES  AND  SUPERINTENDENT 


OF  THE 
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OFFICERS  OF  TIIE  INSTITUTE. 


TRUSTEES. 


a  MUSSINA,  President.  W.  R.  THOMPSON, 

L.  W.  COLLINS,  Secretary.  C.  C.  STREMME. 


Superintendent— E.  M.  WHEELOCK. 


Principal  Teacher— THOS.  BAKER. 


Assistant  Teacher— M.  M.  SPENSER. 


Teacher  op  Music— MISS  M.  B.  SCOTT. 


Matron— MRS.  H.  G.  CARR. 


REPORT  OF  TPIE  SECRETARY. 


Austin,  Texas,  January  1,  1873 
To  His  Excellency,  E.  J.  Davis  : 

Governor — The  expenses  of  the  Institution  for  Jhe  Blind  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  August  31,  1872,  were  eight  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  ($8000),  being  the  amount  appropriated  by  the  Legislature  for 
the  yearly  support  of  the  Institution.  Vouchers  for  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  this  amount  are  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  Comptroller. 

The  additions  to  the  capacity  of  the  Asylum,  contemplated  in  the 
appropriation  made  by  the  recent  Legislature,  have  .been  completed, 
consisting  mainly  of  a  wing  two  stories  high,  of  stone,  adding 
greatly  to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  inmates.  The  con¬ 
struction  account  amounts  to  eight  thousand  one  hundred  dollars 
($8100),  in  coin,  for  which  the  requisite  vouchers  have  been  filed 
with  the  Comptroller. 

In  consequence  of  the  lack  of  any  appropriation  since  August, 
1872,  the  supplies  for  the  Institution  have  been  obtained  with  some 
difficulty,  and  at  credit  prices. 

The  Trustees  feel  the  necessity,  therefore,  of  asking  for  an  in¬ 
crease  of  the  annual  appropriation  to  the  amount  of  two  thousand 
dollars  ($2000),  and  feel  confident  that  this  additional  amount  will 
suffice  for  the  needs  of  the  present  fiscal  year. 

Very  respectfully, 

L.  W.  COLLINS,  Secretary. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT. 


Institution  for  the  Blind,  7 
Austin,  Texas,  January  1,  1873.  \ 

To  His  Excellency,  E.  J.  Davis, 

Governor  of  the  State  of  Texas : 

The  following  resume  of  the  operations  of  this  Institution  is 
respectfully  submitted. 

In  September  last,  shortly  after  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  the 
State  Institution  for  the  Blind  was  placed  under  the  charge  of  the 
present  Superintendent.  There  were  then  in  attendance  ten  pupils. 
Five  have  since  been  added  to  the  number,  and  several  others  have 
signified  their  intention  to  become  pupils  in  the  early  spring. 

The  names  of  those  who  have  been  in  attendance  thi3  term,  with 
the  Counties  where  they  reside,  and  the  causes  of  their  blindness  are 
appended  to  this  Report. 


OUR  OBJECT. 

The  object  of  this  Institute  is  to  instruct  the  blind  youth  of  the 
State,  and  to  educate  and  train  them  in  a  practical  manner  for  the 
duties  and  trials  of  life,  which  they  must  meet  at  such  sore  disad¬ 
vantage.  It  is  a  central  schoul  to  which  blind  children  can  be  sent 
from  all  parts,  to  receive  at  the  public  cost  at  least  as  good  instruc¬ 
tion  as  is  provided  in  the  public  schools  for  other  children,  but  of 
which  this  helpless  class  cannot  avail  themselves  because  of  their 
infirmity.  It  is  not  intended  for  adults,  nor  for  the  sick,  nor  as  a 
permanent  abode  for  any.  In  no  respect  is  it  an  Asylum,  where 
the  blind  can  sit  idly  in  their  darkness,  eating  the  bitter  bread  of 
alms.  It  contemplates  doing  better  even  than  to  feed  the  hungry 
and  clothe  the  naked — for  it  enables  them  to  feed  and  clothe  them¬ 
selves. 


THE  BUILDINGS. 

This  is  the  first  year  in  the  history  of  the  Institution  in  which  the 
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serious  disease.  This  exception  was  Jonathan  Allen,  who  was 
confined  to  his  bed  nine  weeks  with  gastric  fever;  hut  finally  re¬ 
covered.  The  physical  condition  of  the  blind  is  such  that  the  ordi¬ 
nary  vicissitudes  of  our  climate  produce  upon  them  much  more  than 
their  usual  effects,  and  the  average  of  vital  force  is  always  below 
the  general  range. 

NEEDS. 

We  are  in  need  of  a  supply  of  text  books  in  raised  letters  for  the 
school.  Most  of  the  present  school  books  were  obtained  several 
years  ago,  and  are  badly  worn,  besides  being  insufficient  for  the  use 
of  the  pupils.  A  variety  of  apparatus  and  other  articles  are  also 
required  as  aids  to  instruction  in  the  school  department,  consisting, 
in  general  terms,  of  maps  in  relief  for  Physical  Geography ;  geomet¬ 
rical  forms,  plain  and  solid ;  color  blocks,  for  the  partial  sighted, 
and  a  variety  of  forms,  regular  and  irregular,  for  descriptive 
lessons. 

The  value  of  such  a  collection,  as  adjuncts  of  a  blind  school,  is 
obvious.  The  freiuds  of  the  Institution  throughout  the  State  can 
also  render  the  school  good  service,  by  contributing  to  our  cabinet 
any  specimens  of  models,  fossils,  mineralogy,  or  Natural  History 
which  they  can  spare.  No  class  of  children  gain  so  much  from 
these  special  appliances  as  the  sightless  ones,  to  whom  the  familiar 
world  of  objects  around  them  is  unknown  until  brought  -within  the 
reach  of  the  tactual  sense. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

The  thanks  of  the  officers  and  pupils  of  the  Institution  are  due  to 
the  Central  Railroad  for  its  grant  of  free  passes  to  indigent  pupils, 
whenever  application  has  been  made  for  such  by  the  Superintendent, 
and  also  to  the  proprietors  of  the  following  papers,  sent  gratuitously  : 
Galveston  Daily  News,  Galveston  Weekly  Standard,  Houston 
Telegraph.,  Waco  Advance,  and  Austin  State  Journal.  The 
publishers  of  other  papers,  who  are  willing  so  to  do,  will  confer  a 
favor  by  forwarding  their  publications  during  the  coming  year.  In 
the  evening,  selections  and  news  items  from  these  papers  arc  read  to 
the  pupils,  who  are  thus  informed  of  the  current  news  of  the  day. 
This  exercise  is  to  them  one  of  sincere  gratification. 

COST. 

Owing  to  the  small  number  of  scholars  in  attendance  when  the 
present  Superintendent  took  charge,  and  in  accordance  with  the 


instructions  of  your  Excellency,  the  number  of  teachers  was  di¬ 
minished,  the  force  of  employees  reduced,  and  careful  economy  en¬ 
joined  in  every  department.  But,  on  account  of  the  failure  of  the  last 
Legislature  to  make  the  usual  provision  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
public  institutions,  the  appropriation  ceased  with  August  last,  and  as 
no  definite  time  of  payment,  even  in  the  depreciated  warrants  of  the 
State,  could  be  ascertained,  the  necessary  supplies  could  not  be  pro¬ 
cured,  except  at  enhanced  rates,  and  were  indeed,  at  times,  difficult 
to  obtain  at  any  rate.  This  great  disadvantage  has  caused  an  in¬ 
crement  of  expense,  which,  under  more  favorable  conditions,  would 
not  have  existed. 

As  the  number  of  pupils  increases,  the  pro  rata  of  expense  will 
be  found  to  lessen  in  proportion.  In  fact,  with  double  our  present 
number,  a  large  portion  of  the  essential  expenses  of  the  Institution 
would  be  unchanged.  Yet,  under  the  most  prosperous  conditions, 
the  cost  of  instructing  the  blind,  involving,  as  it  does,  the  necessity 
of  a  special  establishment  where  they  may  be  gathered  and  trained, 
is  necessarily  considerable — though  not  more"  than  that  of  a  first 
class  drinking  saloon,  the  cost  of  which,  in  so  many  hundred  cases, 
is  borne  by  society  with  unruffled  serenity. 

ATTENDANCE. 

There  are  in  Texas  over  three  hundred  blind  persons,  and  with 
the  most  ample  deduction  for  those  excluded  from  pupilage  by  age, 
idiocy  and  epileptic,  or  other  disqualifying  diseases,  there  are  pro¬ 
bably  forty  who  should  be  inmates  of  the  asylum,  fitting  themselves 
to  become  self-supporting  members  of  society. 

Now,  this  difficulty  of  bringing  pupils  to  the  school  is  not  a  novel 
one,  or  peculiar  to  Texas.  It  has  been  repeated  in  the  early  history 
of  every  institution  for  educating  the  blind  in  this  country.  Even  in 
the  populous  States  of  Pennsylvania,  New  York  and  Ohio,  the  blind 
asylums  remained  scantily  filled  until  a  net  wrork  of  railroads  fur¬ 
nished  the  pupils  with  rapid  and  comfortable  transportation.  The  ex¬ 
perience  of  a  thinly  settled  State  like  Texas  could  not  well  be  other¬ 
wise.  Even  in  the  well-peopled  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  during 
the  year  that  has  just  closed,  the  State  institution  numbered  but 
thirty-six  blind  inmates. 

t  his  difficulty  of  procuring  the  attendance  of  the  blind  upon  the 
privileges  of  school  is  enhanced  by  the  peculiarly  tender  care  of 
''  uch  the  blind  child  is  the  object  at  home.  The  affections  of  the 
lousehold  centre  upon  it.  It  is  regarded  with  constant  and  even 
extreme  solicitude,  and  many  parents  but  slowly  bring  themselves 
0  Jear  the  thought  of  entrusting  it,  for  many  months  at  a  time,  to 
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the  care  of  strangers  in  a  distant  school,  even  to  gain  the  education 
and  training  which  home  cannot  supply. 

AN  APPEAL. 

Believing  that,  in  no  small  degree,  the  paucity  of  pupils  was  oc¬ 
casioned  by  ignorance  of  the  existence  of  this  noble  provision  of  the 
State  for  the  education  of  its  sightless  members,  or  a  misapprehen¬ 
sion  of  its  objects  among  the  helpless  and  afflicted  class  which  it  is 
designed  to  benefit,  a  circular  was  prepared  (which  is  appended) 
asking  the  public  and  the  press  to  help  us  to  find  the  blind  children 
of  the  State,  so  that  ive  mischt  bring  every  one  of  them,  capable  of 
being  taught,  within  this  Institution.  This  circular  was  mailed  to 
every  district  judge,  sheriff  and  district  clerk  in  the  State,  and  to 
every  newspaper. 

Leading  journals  throughout  the  State,  without  distinction 
of  party,  especially  in  the  larger  cities  and  towns,  gener¬ 
ously  and  cordially  republished  this  appeal,  giving  it  the  benefit  of 
tbeir  circulation  and  bringing  it  before  many  thousands  of  readers. 

An  article  of  a  similar  character  has  also  been  published  in  the 
T exas  Almanac  for  this  year,  having  a  circulation  of  thirty  thou¬ 
sand  copies. 

As  a  result,  numerous  applications  for  the  admission  of  new  pupils 
are  being  received,  and  letters  come  from  the  parents  and  friends  of 
blind  children  in  various  sections  of  the  State,  announcing  their  in¬ 
tention  to  send  their  children  as  soon  as  the  winter  inclemency  has 
passed  ;  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  many  of  the  blind  are  deli¬ 
cate  children,  accustomed  to  the  tenderest  care,  troubled  with  ner¬ 
vous,  gastric  or  scrofulous  diseases,  accompanied  with  depressed  vi¬ 
tality  increased  by  sedentary  habits  and  an  indoor  life;  they  are 
therefore  illy  fitted  to  meet  the  severe  atmospheric  changes  which 
are  apt  to  attend  winter  travel  by  stage  or  wagon. 

With  the  spring  we  count  confidently  upon  our  Institute  being 
filled  to  its  capacity,  especially  it'  the  Superintendent  can  be  ena¬ 
bled,  from  time  to  time,  to  visit  the  blind  at  their  homes,  giving  the 
information  concerning  the  character  of  the  Institution  and  the  value 
of  the  privileges  it  affords,  which  correspondence  so  imperfectly 
supplies  ;  removing  that  strong  aversion  to  the  idea  ot  leaving  homo 
and  friends  which  is  so  natural  to  the  blind,  and  acting  as  escort  for 
those  helpless  children  who  cannot  travel  alone. 

THE  CLAIMS  OF  THE  BLIND. 

The  education  of  the  blind  is  now  no  more  an  experiment  than 
the  building  of  a  steamboat,  a  railroad  or  a  telegraph  line.  It 


stands  sanctioned  as  practical,  as  a  matter  of  settled  policy,  of  public 
utility,  and  approved  by  the  highest  attributes  of  our  nature. 

Our  commonwealth  has  adopted  the  American  idea  that  the  State 
owes  every  child  an  education.  Upon  this  doctrine  our  system  of 
free  schools  is  founded.  Starting  from  the  admitted  truth  that  all 
children  have  the  right  to  an  education  at  the  hands  of  the  common 
mother  the  State,  schools  adapted  to  their  wants  have  everywhere 
been  provided.  But  here  is  a  whole  class  who  cannot  enter  the 
common  schools.  Shall  they  be  shut  out  from  the  public  bounty 
because  stricken  with  a  heavy  calamity  ?  Surely  not.  If  there  be 
children  who  cannot  be  taught  in  common  schools,  let  the  State 
offer  an  uncommon  one.  And  if  from  any  class  the  right  to  intel¬ 
lectual  and  moral  improvement  is  to  be  withheld,  it  should  not  be 
those  helpless  ones  whose  eyes  have  been  closed  by  the  hand  of  Him 
whose  ways  are  past  finding  out. 

The  people  of  Texas  have  recognized  the  obligation  resting  upon 
tliem  of  educating  the  children  destitute  of  the  sense  of  sight,  and 
they  have  discharged  it  steadily,  and  with  a  generous  charity  worthy 
af  a  Christian  State.  That  they  will  continue  so  to  do,  through 
those  whom  they  have  honored  with  seats  in  the  legislative  assembly, 
can  admit  of  no  doubt. 

Thanking  your  Excellency  for  the  uniform  kindness  and  consid¬ 
eration  received  at  your  hands,  this  report  is  respectfully  submitted. 

E.  M.  WHEELOCK, 

Superintendent. 


CATALOGUE  OF  PUPILS. 


FEMALES. 


Names. 


Residence. 


Cause  of  Blindness. 


Mary  B.  Singleton. 
Rebecca  Gracey  .  . 

Abbv  Lee  . . 

Ophelia  Whitley.. 
Geneva  McDaniells. 
Maggie  B.  Scott . . . 
Sallie  Scott . 


Walker  County.  . .  . 
Lampasas  County.  . 
Franklin  County... 
Bosque  County.  . . . 
Burnet  County.  .  .  . 

Austin  County . 

Austin  County . 


Ophthalmia. 

Ophthalmia. 

Ophthalmia. 

Ophthalmia. 

Congenital. 

Congenital. 

Congenital. 


males. 


Names. 


Residence. 


Cause  of  Blindness. 


Robert  M.  Turner. 
Jonathan  Allen... 
William  Moore. . . 
Thomas  Anderson . 

J.  M.  Gwinn . 

Milton  Spenser. . . 
William  Tittle. . . . 
Hamilton  Dowling 


Travis  County. ...... 

Williamson  County.. 
Colorado  County.  . . . 
Grayson  County. .  . . 
Lampasas  County.  . . 

Walker  County . 

Red  River  County. .  . 
Anderson  County.  . . 


Fever. 

Accidental. 

Inflammation. 

Inflammation, 

Congenital. 

Ophthalmia. 

Fever. 

Brain  Fever. 
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CIRCULAR, 


Institution  for  the  Blind,  ) 
Austin,  Texas,  Nov.  18,  1872.  \ 

The  State  Institution  for  the  education  of  blind  pupils  having 
recently  and  materially  enlarged  its  accommodations,  is  ready  to  re¬ 
ceive  that  unfortunate  class  of  our  scholastic  population  who  are 
deprived  of  sight.  The  Institute  is  not  an  asylum  for  the  aged  and 
infirm,  nor  a  hospital  for  the  sick,  but  is  strictly  a  school  of  instruction 
and  industry,  where  all  the  branches  of  a  solid  education  are  taught, 
together  with  music,  vocal  and  instrumental,  needle-work  and  bead- 
work  for  girls,  broom  and  chair  making  for  the  boys,  and  such  other 
attainments  for  boys  and  girls  as  their  capacity  may  be  found  to  fit 
them  for. 

There  are  scores  of  sightless  children  at  this  moment  scattered 
through  the  counties  of  our  vast  State,  living  isolated  lives,  unin¬ 
structed  and  unemployed,  without  prospects  or  hopes,  a  burden  to 
themselves  and  a  care  upon  their  friends.  To  to  this  afflicted  class 
our  Institute  extends  invitation  and  welcome.  It  offers  them,  free 
of  all  charge,  the  comforts  of  a  well  conducted  home,  careful  per¬ 
sonal  and  moral  training,  and  such  practical  instruction  as  will  en¬ 
able  them  to  become  self-supporting  members  of  society. 

An  earnest  appeal  is  made  to  you  to  forward  the  usefulness  of 
this  benign  State  charity,  by  communicating  to  the  Superintendent 
those  cases  of  blindness  that  may  come  under  your  observation,  to 
many  of  whom  the  objects  and  even  the  existence  of  an  institution 
for  their  benefit  are  unknown. 

All  blind  persona  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  twenty-four  years, 
who  are  residents  of  this  State,  of  sound  mind,  moral  habits  and  free 
from  disease,  are  eligible  for  admission.  Parents  and  friends  are 
called  upon  for  no  outlay  beyond  traveling  expenses  and  clothing. 
Any  information  concerning  cases  of  blindness  coming  within  these 
prescribed  conditions  is  earnestly  invited,  and  will  receive  the  imme¬ 
diate  attention  of 

Yours,  respectfully, 

E.  M.  YVHEELOCK, 

Superintendent. 
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APPENDIX. 


BY-LAWS  OF  THE  INSTITUTION  FOR  EDUCATING 
THE  BLIND  IN  TEXAS. 

ARTICLE  I. 

The  object  of  the  Institution  being  entirely  educational,  no  per¬ 
son  who  is  incapacitated  by  age,  physical  infirmity,  mental  debility 
or  moral  obliquity,  for  being  profitably  instructed,  shall  be  received 
as  a  pupil. 


ARTICLE  II. 

All  blind  citizens  of  Texas  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  twenty- 
four,  who  are  of  sound  health,  good  mental  capacity,  and  of  good 
moral  character,  and  are  also  free  from  all  spasmodic  and  eruptive 
diseases,  are  eligible  to  receive  the  benefits  of  the  Institution. 

ARTICLE  ill. 

There  shall  be  one  school  session  in  each  year,  commencing  on 
the  third  Wednesday  in  September,  and  ending  on  the  last  Wednes¬ 
day  in  June  following,  and  all  provisions  incompatible  with  this  by¬ 
law  are  hereby  repealed. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

All  pupils  are  required  to  be  prompt  in  their  attendance  at  the 
commencement  of  the  session,  unless  prevented  by  sickness  or  other 
contingency  beyond  their  control. 

ARTICLE  V. 

They  are  required  to  be  provided  with  a  suitable  amount  of  good 
and  comfortable  clothing  for  the  entire  session,  or  a  reliable  assur¬ 
ance  that  such  will  bo  provided  as  needed.  Their  clothes  also  must 
be  legibly  marked,  so  as  to  prevent  loss  and  confusion. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

All  pupils  are  required  to  spend  the  vacation  at  home  with  then- 
friends,  unless  consent  is  obtained  from  the  trustees  for  them  to  re- 
main  at  tile  Institution. 


ARTICLE  VII. 


Persons  bringing'  pupils  to,  or  visiting  pupils  at  the  Institution 
cannot  be  entertained  at  the  Institution. 


ARTICLE  VIII. 

To  citizens  of  Texas  no  charge  shall  be  made  for 
board  or  medical  services. 


instruction, 


ARTICLE  IX. 

Pupils  from  other  States  may  he  received  bv  complying  with  the 
above  requisitions,  and  paying  for  each  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 

i’t  the6  middleV]of  ^33  “  **  ~ 


ARTICLE  X. 

I  he  Superintendent,  being  the  administrative  head  of  the  Institu- 
on  may  establish  for  the  government  of  the  school  and  o-der  of 
the  house  such  regulations  as  shall  tend  to  secure  the  greatest  im 
urovement  of  the  pupils  in  their  studies,  and  also  in  the  r  ™al 
deportment,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  the  teachers  and  the 
matron  to  co-operate  with  him  to  the  extent  of  their  ability  to  ac 
comphsh  this  end.  He  shall  also  use  due  diligence  in  instructing 
em  in  their  moral  and  religious  duties,  but  shall  avoid  teaching 
them  any  sectarian  dogma  or  doctrine.  '  ® 

ARTICLE  XI. 

pubIlticShwaorshinhlShednever0  -e4dre  °F  tl,em  reSu,ar  ”  “enhance  on 
shall  be  the  judge  “--eumstances  will  permit,  of  which  he 

ARTICLE  XII. 

forhiddim‘1IinduLenee1in  all  Pr°Per  ohservanoe  of'  the  Sabbath,  by 
compatible  with  the  nrn  i  arnusement3,  labors  and  studies  not 
the  S  S  !bSerVanCe.oF  thc  and  not  permitting 
.  1  er  t0  Vlsu  °r  receive  visitors  on  that  day. 

,1  ,  article  xm. 

use  due  diligence  to  prevent  all  intercourse  between 


pupils  of  the  different  sexes,  never  allowing  them  to  be  together 
except  during  the  hours  of  instruction  in  the  class-rooms,  or  at  such 
times  as  some  officers  of  the  Institution  shall  be  with  them. 

ARTICLE  XIV. 

He  shall  nominate  all  the  officers  and  teachers  of  the  Institution, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board,  and  shall  be  held  responsible 
for  the  faithful  performance  of  their  duties. 

article  xv. 

He  may  regulate  the  hours  for  rising,  for  family  worship,  tor 
meals,  also  foi°  retirement  and  closing  the  house,  and  in  all  these 
matters  he  shall  have  the  co-operation  of  the  matron  and  teachers. 

ARTICLE  XVI. 

The  Superintendent  shall  have  the  care  of  all  the  buildings  and 
grounds  of  the  Institution,  and  shall  see  that  they  be  kept  in  order, 
both  as  to  cleanliness  and  minor  repairs. 

ARTICLE  XVII. 

He  shall  require  of  the  pupils  the  most  thorough  cleanliness  of 
their  persons  and  in  their  habits,  and  shall  also  require  ol  them  daily 
exercise  in  open  air,  whenever  the  weather  will  permit. 

ARTICLE  XVIII. 

The  matron  being  the  female  head  of  the  Institution,  it  shall  be 
her  duty  to  see  that  the  house  is  kept  in  a  clean,  neat  and  orderly 
condition,  and  also  that  the  beds  are  supplied  with  clean  and  com¬ 
fortable  clothing  from  week  to  week,  as  circumstances  require. 


ARTICLE  XIX. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  matron  to  carefully  watch  over  the 
female  pupils  and  younger  hoys,  and  to  instruct  and  direct  them  in 
all  matters  pertaining  to  their  habits,  their  manners  and  their  morals, 
and  as  far  as  in  her  power  to  instil  into  their  minds  principles  of 
virtue  and  religion. 


ARTICLE  XX. 

She  shall  have  charge  of  all  tne  clothing  belonging  to  the  Insti¬ 
tution,  and  shall  see  that  it  is  distinctly  and  legibly  marked,  and  it. 
shall  be  her  duty  to  keep  a  list  of  it,  and  when  any  piece  or  pieces 
are  worn  out  or  lost,  she  shall  so  mark  them  on  her  list. 
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ARTICLE  XXI. 

She  shall  also  take  a  weekly  account  of  all  the  clothing,  whether 
belonging  to  the  Institution,  the  officers,  or  the  pupils,  when  they 
are  delivered  to  the  laundress,  and  shall  hold  her  responsible  for 
their  safe  return,  and  also  for  any  want  in  the  proper  performance 
of  the  washing  and  ironing. 

ARTICLE  xxn. 

She  shall  preside  over  the  table  at  meals,  and  see  that  order  and 
decorum  is  preserved,  and  also  that  all  the  pupils  and  others  at  table 
are  properly  waited  on  by  the  servants. 

ARTICLE  XXIII. 

She  shall  prohibit  the  pupils  from  visiting  the  dining  room  or 
pantries  at  any  other  time  but  at  meals,  and  shall  also  at  all  times 
prohibit  their  visiting  the  kitchen  or  servants’  rooms. 

ARTICLE  XXIV. 

No  teacher  shall  be  permitted  to  inflict  corporal  punishment  upon 
any  pupil,  but  in  cases  of  flagrant  outrage  requiring  more  than  a 
reprimand,  they  shall  be  reported  to  the  Superintendent. 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

S.  MUSSINA,  President. 

L.  W.  i  .LLINS,  Secretary. 
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Austin,  Texas,  January  3,  1874. 

To  His  Excellency  E.  J.  Davis, 

(/over nor  of  Texas: 

Governor  :  1  liave  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the 
report  of  the  Texas  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the 

Blind  for  the  year  1873.  . 

Trusting  that  the  administration  of  its  affairs  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  meet  and  receive  your  approbation,  I  have  the 
honor  to  remain, 

Very  respectfully. 

K.  WIIEELOCK,  Sup/. 
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Austin,  Texas,  December  31,  1873. 

To  His  Excellency  E.  .].  Davis  : 

The  Trustees  of  the  Texas  Institute  for  the  Blind  sub¬ 
mit  to  your  Excellency  the  following  report  of  their  pro¬ 
ceedings,  with  the  reports  of  the  Superintefident,  Phvsi- 
‘‘ian,.  and  Architect.  From  these  may  be  seen  the  various 
details  of  the  affairs  of  the  Institute — its  educational 
progress,  enlargements,  sanitary  condition,  and  highly 
gratifying  growth  and  prosperity. 

The  expectations  of  benefit  to  the  school,  expressed  in 
their  last  report,  have  been  abundantly  realized.  In  no 
preceding  twelve  months  have  there  been  such  proofs  of 
substantial  progress.  The  children  have  improved  in 
their  appearance,  manners,  and  general  cultivation  beyond 
anZ  lornier  example  in  the  history  of  the  school.  ' 

J  lie  Superintendent  lias  been  untiring  in  the  recogni- 
E."  Terfop™nce  of  duty  ;  the  officers  have  fully 

'  !N"'i  U8  e®orts>  aU(i  the  result  has  been  a  harvest  of 
useful  fruition. 

Tn2»  ,the,,fl'e(J>ll!nt  visits  to  and  inspections  of  the 
testii  m  by  10  Toal'(I;.  U,,se  faots>  t0  which  we  bear 
Trustees5 '  matters  ol  knowledge  on  Ole  part  of  the 

inc^tho  hclT  allott<‘<t  for  soPP0rt  of  the  Institution  dur- 
Stitn  Hin'oi  yar  ending  August,  1873.  was  813,000  in 
fttate  warrants,  with  81280  for  furniture. 
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Special  appropriations  for  building  purposes,  and  for 
the  purchase  of  additional  grounds,  were  also  made. 

The  ordinary  expenses  of  the  Asylum  have  been  kept 
within  the  amount  appropriated  by  the  State,  and  item¬ 
ized  vouchers  for  all  expenditures  are  on  tile  with  the 
Controller. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1874,  the  Legislature  appropriated 
820,000  in  warrants,  which  will  suffice  for  the  support, 
maintenance,  and  necessary  expenses  of  the  Institution. 

The  special  amount  granted  for  the  enlargement  of  the 
grounds  of  the  Institute  has  not  been  tired,  the  sum  prov¬ 
ing  insufficient  for  the  purchase  of  the  required  land, 
owing  to  the  depreciation  of  Treasury  paper. 

The  building  appropriation  has  been  expended  as 
authorized,  in  the  construction  of  additional  buildings. 

These  improvements  have  been  completed,  and  are  now 
in  full  use,  adding  materially  to  the  efficiency,  comfort, 
and  space  (if  the  institution. 

The  plans  and  specifications  for  these  additions  were 
prepared  by  the  architect  Prof.  Larmour,  who  lias  also 
o-iven  personal  attention  to  the  construction.  Bids  and 
proposals  were  called  for  in  accordance  with  custom,  and 
the  contract  allotted  to  those  well  known  builders, 
Loomis  &  Christian,  whose  bid  was  the  lowest. 

East  and  west  wings  of  durable  stone,  each  00  x  24  ieet. 
have  been  added  to  the  main  building.  The  east  wing  is 
one  story  high,  consisting  of  a  well  ventilated  and 
spacious  school-room,  which  has  been  furnished  with 
desks,  books,  and  such  educational  apparatus  as  our 
means  could  command.  The  west  wing  is  two  stones 
high,  containing  a  staircase,  live  closets,  upper  and  lower 
hall,  two  large  sleeping  rooms  for  boys,  a  teacher's  room, 
and  a  hospital  room  for  the  sick.  Both  rooms  are  fur¬ 
nished  with  spacious  galleries,  and  the  whole  covered 
with  a  substantial  metal  roof. 

Tile  utmost  plainness  consistent  with  permanency  lias 
been  studied,  and  no  expenditure  made  for  extrinsic  or 
namentatipn.  Strict  economy  was  enforced  by  the  small¬ 
ness  of  the  appropriated  sum. 

The  contract  price  was  $7000  currency,  payable,  in  war 
uuils  at  market  rates.  At  that  time  it  was  expected  that 
warrants  would  be  at  par,  owing  to  the  arrangements 
made  for  that  end  by  the  recent  legislature,  but  the  event 
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lias  proved  otherwise.  The  discount  on  warrants  has 
made  a  deficiency  of  $2160,  which  is  due  the  contractors, 
and  for  the  payment  of  which  the  Legislature  should 
make  provision. 

The  original  plan,  specifications,  and  bids  have  been 
preserved,  and  are  open  for  examination.  The  Board  in¬ 
vite  the  closest  investigation  of  their  action  in  this  matter. 

We  have  always  endeavored  to  conduct  the  Institution 
iu  a  manner  that  would  bear  careful  scrutiny,  which  scru¬ 
tiny  we  welcome,  for  the  more  the  public  know  of  its 
internal  affairs,  the  better  it  will  be  for  all  concerned. 

The  Board  of  Managers,  in  stating  briefly  these  facts,  * 
can  say  that  the  year  has  been  one  of  unusual  prosperity 
to  the  school :  that  the  care  and  efficiency  of  the  various 
officers  placed  in  charge  has  been  marked  in  all  depart¬ 
ments,  and  that  by  reason  of  the  extensive  additions  and 
improvements,  the  Texas  Institution  for  the  Blind  will 
now  compare  favorably  with  any  of  our  public  charities. 

During  the  year  just  ended  only  one  change  has  been 
made  in  the  officers.  Professor  Thomas  Baker,  for  many 
years  connected  with  this  Institute  as  teacher  in  the  liter¬ 
ary  department,  and  well  and  widely  known  as  a  devoted 
and  indefatigable  instructor,  departed  this  life  in  October, 
and  George  E.  Stewart  was  appointed  his  successor. 

Since  our  last  report,  we  regret  to  have  to  announce  that 
Lawson  Collins,  an  esteemed  citizen  of  Austin,  and  Treas 
urer  of  the  Board,  passed  from  earth  after  a  long  and  lin¬ 
gering  illness. 

We  are  pleased  to  testify  to  the  harmony  that  has  ex¬ 
isted  in  the  councils  of  the  Board,  and  in  all  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  school.  We  have  happily  been  exempt  from 
complications  and  jealousies;  this  has  given  effect  to  our 
efforts  at  improvement. 

_  It  may  be  proper  to  say  in  conclusion,  that  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  our  means  and  ability,  we  have  fairly  and  success¬ 
fully  carried  out  the  idea  on  which  such  institutions  are 
tounded — namely,  the  careful  and  thorough  training  of 
1  lie  pupils  in  scholastic  knowledge,  music  and  handicraft, 
\utli  constant  reference  to  their  progress  in  moral  and  re- 
hgious  culture.  \\  ith  this  our  work  begins  and  ends. 

i  0  desire  to  express  the  confident  hope  that  your  Ex¬ 
cellency  and  ih''  Legislature  will  continue  the  fostering 
'.iO'  hitherto  so  judiciously  and  generous! v  manifested 
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towards  tliis  Institution,  tkus  extending  to  an  unfortunate 
class  a  consideration  equal  to  tlieir  necessities. 

S.  MUSSINA,  President. 
W.  R.  THOMPSON. 

C.  C.  SfEEMME. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT. 

Institution  foe  tiiio  Bund,  ' 
Austin,  Texas,  December  31.  1873.  \ 

To  His  Excellency  Edmund  J.  Davis, 

Governor  of  Texas: 

In  accordance  with  the  law  requiring  those  in  charge  of 
the  various  State  charities,  to  render,  at  regular  stated 
intervals,  an  account  of  their  stewardship,  and  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  condition  of  the  institutions  entrusted  to  their 
care,  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  the  Institute  for  the 
Education  of  the  Youthful  Blind,  which  had  such  an  hum¬ 
ble  beginning  in  1857,  has  now  attained  proportions  equal 
to  the  present  necessities  of  the  State. 

INSTITUTION. 

The  needs  of  this  Institute  were  fully  set  forth  last  .year, 
to  the  various  inspection  and  visiting  committees  of  the 
Thirteenth  Legislature,  who  provided  ways  and  means 
for  relief,  in  a  bill  appropriating  funds  for  building  pur¬ 
poses,  and  for  enlarging  and  improving  the  grounds  of 
the  Institution.  The  depreciation  of  Treasury  warrants 
prevented  the  purchase  of  additional  grounds,  but  the 
appropriation  for  building  has  been  carried  into  effect, 
resulting  in  the  use  and  occupancy  of  buildings  affording 
two-fold  more  space  than  before,  and  sufficient  to  accom¬ 
modate  with  comfort  all  those  who  are  entitled  to  its 
benefits. 

The  arrangements  in  the  house  are  much  improved,  and 
the  facilities' for  the  physical  and  moral  progress  of  the 
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inmates  enhanced.  A  much  needed  sick  room  for  each  of 
the  sexes  lias  been  added,  and  supplied  with  all  needful 
appliances.  The  workshop  for  the  male  pupils  has  been 
doubled  in  size,  and  made  quite  spacious  and  convenient. 
The  school  department  has  undergone  wholesome  changes, 
which  tell  clearly  in  scholastic  progress  and  bettered  dis¬ 
cipline.  The  dormitories,  three  in"  number,  are  provided 
with  Hues,  and  ventilated  with  special  care;  new  mat¬ 
tresses  and  bedding,  and  plain  substantial  furniture,  have 
been  provided.  A  new  dining  room  and  school  room, 
each  of  ample  dimensions,  take  the  place  of  the  straitened 
apartments  formerly  allotted  to  those  purposes.  Both 
the  old  cisterns  have  been  placed  in  thorough  repair,  and 
a  new  and  larger  one  constructed,  ensuring  at  all  times  a 
plentiful  supply  of  rain  water. 

These  improvements  have  required  and  received  careful 
attention,  and  no  work  has  been  done  without  its  neces¬ 
sity  being  considered,  and  the  cost  counted. 

ATTENDANCE. 

At  the  date  of  my  last  annual  report  (December  81. 
1872),  we  had  present  fourteen  pupils— seven  males  and 
seven  females.  Twenty  new  pupils  have  since  been  re¬ 
ceived,  making  the  entire  number  who  have  received  in¬ 
struction  in  the  past  year  thirty-four — nineteen  males  and 
fifteen  females.  Of  this  number  live  have  returned  to 
their  homes,  one  has  been  dismissed,  and  two  have  died, 
leaving-  now  present,  December  31,  1873,  twenty-six- 
fourteen  males  and  twelve  females. 

This  is _ the  largest  number  ever  in  attendance  here  at 
any  one  time.  We  are  daily  expecting  the  arrival  of  six 
others,  whose  applications  have  been  received  and  granted. 

.  he  names  of  the  blind  who  have  been  in  attendance 
this  year,,  with  their  counties,  and  the  cause  or  occasion 
ot  loss  ol  sight,  are  appended. 
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Present,  .January 
Admitted  since.. 

1.  1873 . 

Males. 

7 

Females.  Total. 
7  |4 

12 

8  20 

Upturned  home 

2 

Dismissed. 

-j 

Died.. . 

Remaining  on  roils, 

December  31, 1873 

,  14 

12  20 

Ill 
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SCHOOL. 

Tile  present  session  opened  promisingly,  but  we  were 
soon  destined  to  lose,  by  deatli,  tile  services  of  Prof. 
Thomas  Baker,  an  instructor  formed  in  the  best  schools, 
rendered  wise  by  long,  ripe  years  of  experience,  of  a  singu¬ 
larly  youthful  spirit,  and  possessed  by  a  zeal  for  his  noble 
calling  that  never  for  a  moment  relaxed.  Like  all  men 
who  have  been  greatly  successful,  he<Hasborn  for  his  vo¬ 
cation,  and  filled  up  the  measure  of  his  work  with  a 
fidelity  that  requires  no  praise.  The  difficult  position 
of  teacher  in  the  school  for  the  blind,  made  vacant  by  this 
regretted  demise,  is  tilled,  and  well  tilled,  by  his  succes¬ 
sor,  George  E.  Stewart. 

This  Institution  is  a  school  with  three  co-essential  de¬ 
partments,  Literary,  Musical,  and  Mechanical,  each  de¬ 
partment  affording  such  facilities  as  meet  the  actual 
circumstances  and  requirements  of  the  blind. 

The  same  rules  and  regulations  for  mental,  moral,  and 
physical  discipline  control  here  as  obtain  in  the  best 
schools  for  the  seeing,  for  the  fact  of  blindness  should 
make  no  difference  in  the  discipline  of  children,  and  that 
sentiment  is  morbid  which  urges  exemption  from  right¬ 
ful  authority  because  of  infirmity. 

The  school  has  text-books,  globes,  slates,  and  othei 
school  apparatus  addressed  to  the  sense  of  touch. 

its  organization  is  the  result  of  the  well  studied  expe¬ 
rience  of  earnest,  practical  men,  eager  to  know,  ready  to 
perceive,  and  prompt  to  apply  the  best  method.  It  aims 
to  teach  and  train  the  blind,  fo  fit  them  to  earn  their  liv¬ 
ing,  to  raise  them  in  their  own  respect  and  in  the  respect 
of  others,  and  to  enable  them  to  compete  with  the  seeing 
for  bread,  position,  and  a  livelihood  in  the  world.  Its  de¬ 
sign  and  purport  is  educational  throughout,  and  it  is  in 
no  sense  an  asylum  or  refuge  for  the  aged  and  infirm.  _ 
Our  children  all  start  from  the  alphabet  or  zero  point 
knowledge,  and  each  pupil  must  be  separately  taught : 
therefore  classification  is  difficult,  and  much  more  time  is 
consumed  than  with  seeing  pupils,  or  than  with  the  deal 
and  dumb.  Their  progress  is  by  the  slow,  limited,  and 
groping  sense  of  touch,  and  this  is  only  in  part  compen¬ 
sated  by  the  tenacious  memory  peculiar  to  the  blind. 

The  studies  pursued  have  been  orthography  with  defi¬ 
nitions.  reading,  writing  in  the  ordinary  characters,  ety- 
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mology,  mental  and  written  arithmetic,  physical  and 
descriptive  geography,  natural  philosophy,  history  an¬ 
cient  and  modern,  mental  algebra,  geometry  with  raised 
diagrams,  natural  history,  vocal  and  instumental  music. 

The  yearly  examination  at  the  close  of  the  term  revealed 
a  degree  of  patience,  thoroughness  and  care,  highly  cred¬ 
itable  to  both  pupils  and  teachers.  The  true  meaning  of 
education  lias  been,  to  a  large  extent,  realized — the  lead¬ 
ing  out  of  latent  faculties,  rather  than  loading  the  memory 
with  technical  facts.  We  educate  our  pupils  not  so  much 
as  blind  children,  but  as  seeing  children  in  the  dark. 

\V e  have  but  a  scanty  supply  of  text-books  in  raised 
letters,  no  specimens  of  models,  fossils  or  minerals,  no 
maps  in  relief  for  physical  geography,  and  no  illustrative 
apparatus  beside  a  globe  and  a  collection  of  Harrington’s 
geometrical  forms. 

The  school  needs  a  set  of  wall  maps  adapted  to  the 
blind,  and  some  dissected  maps  of  the  United  States,  with 
which  children  readily  become  familiar.  Object  teaching, 
justly  deemed  important  in  all  schools,  becomes  para¬ 
mount  and  primary  with  that  class  of  pupils  who  require 
to  touch  and  handle  before  they  can  comprehend.  Tangi¬ 
ble  apparatus  produces  results  far  more  real  and  complete 
than  any  obtained  from  mere  description. 

The  printed  page  must  be  in  relief,  maps  and  globes 
must  he  tangible,  philosophical  apparatus  must  be 
handled  At  every  moment  the  senses  of  touch  and  hear¬ 
ing  must  take  the  place  of  that  of  sight.  Models  of  the 
most  familiar  things,  which  meet  the  common  eye  at 
every  turn,  are  needed,  before  the  first  idea  of  them  can 
lie  conveyed  to  the  blind.  The  models  must  be  taken  in 
the  hand  one  by  one,  examined  laboriously,  and  the  forms 
learned  by  touch. 

In  branches  requiring  tangible  illustrations,  the  blind 
I'liu  only  be  taught  singly.  Thu  teacher  having  to  guide 
the  hand  of  each  pupil,  is  obliged  to  devote  tq  a  single 
child  the  time  that  might  be  sufficient  for  a  seeing  class  of 
twenty  or  thirty.  The  scarcity  and  great  expense  of  text 
books  and  books  of  reference  in  raised  print,  adds  greatly 
to  the  labor  of  instruction.  Tin*  substance  of  the riessoii 
must  he  taught  with  patient  repetitions,  lill  the  pupil 
makes  the  ideas  his  own. 
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MUSIC. 


The  departments  of  literature,  labor,  and  music  are  car¬ 
ried  forward  simultaneously,  with  such  divisions  and 
arrangements  as  seem  likely  to  confer  most  benefit  upon 
each. 

Every  pupil  is  furnished  the  opportunity,  under  favora¬ 
ble  circumstances,  of  developing  his  or  her  musical 
ability,  and  if  reasonable  aptitude  is  perceived,  the  in¬ 
struction  is  regularly  continued. 

The  piano  is  taught  to  all  the  pupils,  divided  into  two 
classes,  taking  lessons  on  two  instruments.  Miss  Maggie 
Scott,  a  blind  young  lady,  who  lias  received  instruction 
for  several  years  at  this  Institution,  conducts  the  lessons. 
Exercises  form  the  major  part  of  the  instruction,  and 
pieces  are  only  given  for  the  cultivation  of  the  taste,  and 
the  pleasure  of  visitors  and  friends.  Blind  persons  still 
less  than  seeing  ones  can  master  the  compass  of  instru¬ 
ment  J/.ati  on  by  merely  memorizing.  They  only  retain 
what  they  have  at  the  finger  ends,  from  hard  study  of 
appropriate  exercises. 

For  the  past  two  months  the  whole  school,  classified  in 
two  divisions,  have  met  for  practice  one  hour  every  day 
in  vocalization,  under  the  tuition  of  Professor  McEwen. 
and  progress  as  well  as  can  be  desired. 

Five  of  the  boys  are  taking  lessons  on  the  violin,  one 
on  the  bass-viol,  two  on  the  tiute.  with  a  view  to  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  a  musical  baud. 

The  school  owes  thanks  to  General  A.  R.  Johnson,  of 
Burnet,  for  the  handsome  gift  of  a  cabinet  organ,  which 
is  in  daily  use  in  the  devotional  and  musical  exercises, 
adding  materially  to  the  progress  of  this  department. 

II A  nihwouk. 

Our  increased  accommodations  for  this  department 
enable  us  to  furnish  all  our  male  pupils  with  useful  Decli¬ 
nation.  The  trades  now  taught  are  chair  seating _  and 
broom  making,  to  which  we  hope  soon  to  add  willow 
working  and  making  of  mats  from  cordage,  husks,  etc. 
The  work  done  is  substantial,  and  meets  with  acceptance. 

Other  trades  and  industries  will  be  taken  up  as  the 
way  opens  for  them.  Full  cognizance  is  taken  of  the 
fact  that  tin-  Hind  equally  with  the  seeing  must  earn 
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their  living  by  labor  of  some  sort,  and  that  manual  edu¬ 
cation  should  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  culture  of  the 
mental  and  moral  faculties.  The  mechanical  department 
is  in  charge  of  our  blind  teacher,  Milton  M.  Spencer. 

The  girls  are  taught  sewing,  knitting,  and  fancy  work. 
In  some  of  the  older  institutions  a  few  of  the  female  pupils 
have  been  taught  successfully  to  operate  the  sewing  ma¬ 
chine.  This  employment  is  now  being  introduced  here, 
and  with  hopeful  prospects.  The  female  pupils  are  in¬ 
structed  in  bead  work  by  tlie  music  teacher,  and  the 
articles  produced  find  a  ready  sale  to  visitors  at  the  Asy¬ 
lum. 

The  held  within  which  the  blind  can  compete  success¬ 
fully  with  those  possessing  sight  is  narrow  indeed.  From 
the  professions  they  are  almost  wholly  excluded ;  nor  can 
they  well  become  merchants  or  tradesmen.  As  teachers 
they  are  at  a  great  and  depressing  disadvantage.  Hence 
the  paramount  importance  of  instruction  in  those  mechan¬ 
ical  arts  and  trades  which  will  yield  them  a  support  if 
pursued  with  energy.  In  the  broom  and  chair  shops 
every  hoy  is  regularly  employed,  and  some  have  become 
expert  workmen,  able  to  command  good  wages  when  they 
leave  the  Institution.  Such  trades  can  be  made  profitable 
in  any  neighborhood  in  the  State. 

HEALTH. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  blind,  as  a  class,  are 
sedentary,  delicate,  and  mostly  of  scrofulous  habit,  with 
depressed  vitality,  and  illy-fitted  to  encounter  the  sudden 
and  severe  atmospheric  changes  which  characterize  our 
climate.  Considering  this  fact,  the  health  of  our  large 
household  lias  been  generally  good.  This  is  owing  to  the 
wise,  watchful,  and  motherly  care  of  the  matron,  who  has 
always  abounded  in  good  works,  the  comfortable  cloth 
Jpg,  the  wholesome  and  well  prepared  food,  the  regular 
hours  and  habits,  the  cleanliness  and  thorough  ventilation 
"1  all  t he  apartments,  the  time  given  to  labor,  recreation, 
and  physical  exercise,  and  the  prompt  attendance.*  and 
medical  skill  of  our  physician.  Dr.  M.  A.  Taylor,  who 
luis  been  unremitting  in  attention  and  care.  All  these 
conditions  conduce  to  health,  and  render  illm-ss  control- 
ahie. 

■■'tdl  we  have  to  record  the  death  of  two  pupils  since 
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our  last  report.  Edward  Martin,  a  young  man  of  twenty 
years,  entered  the  Institution  last  winter,  being  then  far 
advanced  in  consumption.  lie  lingered  till  mid-summer, 
growing  constantly  more  feeble,  with  frequent  hemor- 
rhages."\intil  death  came  to  his  relief.  He  was  of  amiable 
disposition  and  fine  talents,  excelling  as  a  pianist. 

The  second  case  was  that  of  Monroe  Gfwinn,  one  of 
our  oldest  and  most  reliable  scholars,  whose  constitution, 
undermined  by  scrofula,  succumbed  to  a  severe  and  com¬ 
plicated  attack  of  pneumonia,  A  young  man  much 
esteemed  by  his  teachers,  loved  by  bis  schoolmates,  of 
grave  and  solid  character  ;  all  miss  him  and  speak  of  him 
with  praise. 

Of  accidents  and  injuries,  none  of  any  importance 
have  occurred  during  the  year.  The  pupils  returned 
from  tlie  summer  vacation  in  generally  good  physical  con¬ 
dition  ;  but  those  who  reside  in  miasmatic  districts,  on 
their  return  at  the  opening  of  each  session,  are  apt  to  be 
taken  with  chills.  Most  of  these  cases  speedily  recover 
soon  after  reaching  the  more  favorable  climatic  and 
hygienic  surroundings  of  Austin. 

At  the  suggestion  of  our  physician,  for  the  purpose  of 
gymnastic  exercise,  and  of  counteracting  the  excessive 
tendency  to  sedentary  habits  so  prevalent  with  the  blind, 
a  simple  and  cheap  apparatus  lias  been  constructed  for 
each  sex.  consisting  of  horizontal  bars,  ropes,  and  a  re¬ 
volving  plank,  which  has  been  in  daily  use.  with  marked 
and  beneficial  results. 


AO  K  N  OU'I.EIHiM  KNTS. 

The  press  of  the  city  and  State  have  rendered  efficient 
and  ready  aid  to  our  endeavors  to  build  up  and  enlarge 
the  usefulness  of  this  State  charity.  The  following  pub 
lications  have  made  regular  and  gratuitous  visits  to  our 
school,  furnishing  the  inmates  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
news  of  the  world  :  A  ustin  Slate  Journal,  Austin  Item- 
ocratie  Statesman.  Austin  State  Gazette.  Houston  d/cr- 
cury.  Galveston  News,  Waco  Advance,  Sherman  Patriot. 

\Ve  hope  that  during  tlie  coining  year  the  list  will  bo 
largely  extended  by  the  addition  of  papers  lrom  the  in- 
rious  portions  of  our  State,  thus  giving^  the  pupils  a 
knowledge  of  what  is  going  on  at  home. 
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asylum  LANDS. 

Of  the  one  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land  donated  to 
this  Institution  by  the  State  of  Texas,  by  an  act  entitled 
‘•An  act  setting  aside  and  appropriating  land  for  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  asylums,”  approved.  August  30,  1856,  ninety-six 
thousand  live  hundred  and  twenty  acres  have  been  sur¬ 
veyed  and  returned  to  the  General  Land  Office,  as  follows. 


viz : 

Acres. 

Tn  Shackelford .  31,441 

In  Taylor . 11,457 

In  Buchanan .  38,262 

In  Taylor  and  Callahan .  15,360 


These  surveys  are  contiguous,  and  embrace  one  hundred 
and  sixty-six  smaller  surveys,  ranging  in  area  from  one 
hundred  and  sixty  to  seven  hundred  and  twenty  acres 
each,  mostly  in  squares.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  surveyors  to  lay  out  these  surveys  in  sections, 
but  owing  perhaps  to  the  inequality  of  the  ground,  or  to 
the  intervention  of  •  streams  over  thirty  feet  in  width, 
classed  as  navigable  by  a  statute  of  this  State,  the  inten¬ 
tion  seems  to  have  been  abandoned.  A  great  proportion 
of  these  surveys  are  covered  with  live-oak,  post-oak,  mes- 
quit,  and  other  trees  indigenous  to  that  section,  while  the 
numerous  large  creeks  tributary  to  the  Clear  Fork  of  the 
Brazos  afford  an  abundant  supply  of  good  water  for  irri¬ 
gation,  stock  farming,  and  general  use. 

There  are  also  many  fine  mill  sites,  with  abundant 
waterpower,  to  be  found  upon  several  of  these  water¬ 
courses. 

As  may  well  be  imagined,  from  the  vastness  of  this 
body  of  land,  it  embraces  several  varieties  of  soil,  from 
the  deep  black  loam,  so  common  to  the  prairie  of  the 
Southwest,  to  the  rich  alluvium  of  the  river  bottom. 

The  attention  of  Governor  E.  J.  Davis  having  been 
called  to  the  fact  that  three  thousand  four  hundred  and 
eighty  acres  of  land,  of  the  one  hundred  thousand 
acres  donated  by  the  State,  had  not  been  surveyed  and 
returned  to  the  General  Land  Office,  a  commission  was 
issued  on  the  eighteenth  of  December,  1873,  to  Wm.  F. 
Clark,  Esq.,  appointing  him  special  agent  of  the  State  for 
the  performance  of  this  service.  I  am  informed  that  the 
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survey  lias  already  been  made  of  good  average  land, 
upon  the  waters  of”  the  Concho,  and  that  the  field  notes 
will  be  returned  to  the  General  Land  Office  within  ten 
days. 

t  would  recommend  that  the  Legislature,  at  its  next 
session,  appoint  some  capable  person  to  superintend  lands 
belonging  to  the  asylums  and  other  public  institutions, 
so  that  the  timber,  minerals,  and  other  substances,  the 
destruction  or  theft  of  which  would  be  likely  to  aflrect 
their  value,  maybe  preserved  intact  to  answer  the  ends 
for  which  they  were  donated. 

Attention  has  been  called  to  the  land  grant  of  this  In¬ 
stitution.  as  I  deem  it  a  subject  of  primary  importance. 

These  surveys  were  made  prior  to  the  day  that  gave 
railroads,  immigrants,  and  importance  to  Northwestern 
Texas,  and  consequently  at  a  time  when  land  in  that  sec¬ 
tion  was  regarded  as  but  of  little  value.  A  glance  a^t  the 
map  will  show  that  the  projected  route  of  the  Texas 
Pacific  Railroad  crosses  the  main  body  of  this  grant,  con¬ 
sequently  the  day  is  not  distant  when  the  land  will  become 
a  source  of  practical  revenue  to  this  Institution. 


IIKNE1IAL  REMARKS. 


Although  we  have  now  a  larger  number  of  pupils  than 
were  ever  before  assembled  here,  still  only  eighteen  coun¬ 
ties  are  represented.  Travis  county  sends  three  children : 
Burnet  three;  Austin,  Trinity,  Lamar,  Lampasas  and  Sail 
Jacinto  each  two;  while  KhI.  Bosque,  Erath,  Walker, 
Williamson,  Red  River,  Grayson,  Burleson.  Anderson, 
Harrison  and  Limestone  have  one  each. 

We  have  now  space  and  accommodation  in  every  de¬ 
partment  for  the  classification,  care,  and  instruction  of 
fifty  pupils.  There  are  in  the  Slate  more  than. that  num¬ 
ber  who  come  within  the  required  terms  ol  admission  as 
to  age,  health,  morals,  and  intelligence. 

Instances  are  frequently  occurring  which  show  that 
many  of  those  for  whom  this  chariij  is  chietiy  designed, 
and  who  are  entitled  to  its  benefactions,  are  not  aware 
that  the  State  lias  made  such  noble  and  liberal  provision 
for  the  amelioration  of  their  condition.  These  we  are 
reaching  rapidly  as  possible  through  the  press,  by  cir¬ 
culars,  reports,  and  correspondence. 

The  applications  already  received  and  accepted  would 
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have  much  augmented  out  growing  numbers,  but  for  the 
interruption  to  travel  caused,  at  the  opening  of  the  ses¬ 
sion  in  September,  by  the  epidemic,  and  the  local  quaran¬ 
tines  of  the  yellow  fever  zone.  Many  who  were  then 
deterred  from  coming  will  attend  as  soon  as  the  stress  of 
the  winter  shall  have  passed. 

The  powers  of  blind  children  are  generally  underrated. 
The  children  of  this  Institute  soon  learn  to  find  their  way, 
not  only  over  the  building  and  grounds,  but  to  the  various 
churches,  and  all  over  the  city.  They  go  and  come  on 
errands  of  business,  which  they  perform  as  well  as  any 
children.  Nearly  all  of  them  possess,  in  some  degree, 
that  curious,  subtle,  unrecognized  sixth  sense,  aptly 
termed  “facial  perception,”  and  which  wonderful  power 
partially  compensates  for  defect  of  vision.  This  faculty 
consists  in  perceiving  without  seeing  or  contact.  Objects 
are  recognized  through  the  skin  of"  the  face,  and  the  im¬ 
pressions  transmitted  directly  to  the  brain.  This  facial 
perception  enables  the  blind  to  avoid  obstacles  with  i'acil- 
ity,  and  is  in  many  instances  almost  as  accurate  as  sight. 
The  utility  of  this  secret,  subtle,  and  electrical  faculty  to 
the  blind  who  walk  alone,  is  obvious.  It  is  probably 
latent  in  all  of  us,  but  unrecognized,  because  unnecessary, 
in  the  case  of  the  sighted. 

Youth  is  the  only  season  for  educating  the  blind.  Per¬ 
sons  of  mature  years  make  very  slow  progress,  and  often 
utterly  fail  in  both  studies  and  handicraft,  while  those  who 
enter  the  Institute  at  half  their  age  move  rapidly  on  the 
road  to  knowledge.  The  blind  child’s  sense  of  sight  lies 
in  the  ends  of  his  fingers  ;  as  the  cuticle  hardens  the 
faculty  wanes,  and  with  it  the  susceptibility  of  culture. 
Home  now  in  school  have  been  neglected  so  long  that  igno- 
r*mnce  f1*18. become  the  normal  condition  of  their  lives. 

I  hey  find  it  hard  work  to  keep  their  stand  beside  those 
much  younger.  They  get  discouraged,  and  abandon 
school.  I  here  can  be  few  greater  mistakes  on  the  part  of 
parents  than  to  neglect  the  education  of  a  sightless  child 
until  late  in  the  day.  It  makes  their  offspring  two-fold 
more  the  child  of  misfortune,  for  to  physical  infirmity  it 
1 1-  i  le  needless  cruelty  of  prolonged  mental  and  moral 
blindness. 

Tn  such  an  Institution  the  duties  of  a  faithful  officer 
may  be  said  to  be  never-ending.  There  are  a  thousand 
■  na  one  calls  upon  his  time.  Children  come  to  us  help- 
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less,  insufficiently  clothed,  mere  infants  in  mind  often 
unable  to-w*  their  food,  to  wash  and  dress  themselves,  or 
to  find  their  way  about  the  house— needing  kmcllj  and 
judicious  instruction  at  the  table,  playground,  and  dormi¬ 
tory  as  well  as  in  the  schoolroom,  These  fragments  oi 
humanity  cannot  be  entrusted  to  servants  ;  the}  ape  gath¬ 
ered  into  a  family,  and  require  a  supervision  which  ex¬ 
tends  through  day  and  night. 

With  sincere  acknowledgments  to  your  Excellenc)  foi 
the  ready  kindness,  counsel,  and  co-operation  received  at 
Ii»n4s,  tills  report  is 


ARCHITECT’S  REPORT. 

To  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Institute  for  the  Blind: 

Gentlemen  :  I  have  the  pleasant  duty  of  announcing 
the  completion  of  our  enlarged  accommodations  t  he 
Legislature,  at  its  last  session,  appropriated  s,GoO  toi 
the  erection  of  additional  buildings  on  the  present  site. 

I  was  chosen  by  your  Board  to  prepare  plans  and  speci¬ 
fications,  and  to  act  as  advisor  in.  the  construction.  lhest 
additions  are  now  completed  and  m  occupancy,  ben 
well  adapted  to  their  purposes.  .  . 

They  consist  of  two  wings  of  equal  size,  extending  ea, 
and  west  from  the  main  front,  so  arranged  as  to  expo, 
every  part  to  the  south  wind,  and  to  the  direct  ra}  s  ot 
the  sun  during  some  portion  of  the  da}  ,  a  point  too 
■auently  overlooked  by  builders.  The  front  is  spanned 
by  two  spacious  piazzas,  each  8xG0  feet,  ‘  ise 

tered  space  where  the  pupils  mav  take  an  and  ex 

size  sufficient  to  to  each  oc¬ 
cupant  a  cubic  space  of  750  feet,  with  an  abundant  pio 

'  ,b\ccou{ing  to" the  instructions  of  the  Trustees,  the  addi¬ 
tions  were  made  substantial,  but  plain  and  almost  dm  md 
of  trimmings  or  ornament,  and  T  eonsidei  that  the  app 

pri  a  t: ion 'ha  snot  only  been  well  and  honestly  expended. 
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but  has  been  made  to  cover  an  unusually  large  amount  of 
judicious  and  practical  expenditure. 

J.  LARMOUR,  Arch  Heel. 


PHYSICIAN’S  REPORT. 

Austin,  Texas,  December  31,  1873. 

To  the  Trustees  of  the  Institute  for  the  Blind: 

I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  report  of  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  blind  for  the  year  1873  : 

Since  entering  upon  my  duties  in  January  last,  I  have 
kept  constantly  in  view  the  principle  that  it  is  easier  and 
safer  to  prevent  diseases  than  to  cure  them.  The  hy¬ 
gienic  conditions  of  the  Institution  have  received  special 
care,  and  have  been  very  materially  bettered  ;  disinfect¬ 
ants  have  been  freely  used,  improved  ventilation  intro¬ 
duced,  and  the  health  of  the  pupils  promoted  by  the 
tonic  of  regular  and  active  outdoor  exercise.  The  result 
has  been  commensurate  with  the  efforts. 

Though  we  have  had  a  much  larger  number  of  pupils 
than  ever  before,  cases  of  illness  have  not  increased  in 
proportion. 

A  case  of  pneumonia,  and  one  of  hereditary  phthisis, 
proved  fatal,  despite  the  closest  attention  and  care. 

Whooping-cough  prevailed  to  a  considerable  extent 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  winter. 

In  the  spring  months  there  were  a  number  of  instances 
of  persistent  diarrhea,  while  later  in  the  summer  some 
fourteen  of  the  pupils  were  attacked  with  dengue,  which 
was  then  epidemic  in  Austin.  They  were  treated  by  Dr. 
■I.  Cummings,  in  my  absence  on  a  Northern  tour,  and  all 
made  prompt  and  good  recovery. 

several  weeks  past  there  has  not  been  a  single  case 
ot  illness  in  the  Institution. 

I  deem  the  general  good  health  of  the  inmates  largely 
owing  to  the  judicious  and  able  management  of  every  de- 
pai  tment  and  to  the  intelligent  care  bestowed  on  sick  and 
wmi  by  the  various  officers  in  charge 

Respectfully  submitted. 


M.  A.  TAYLOR.  M.  I). 
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BLIND  INMATES— 1873. 


FEMALES. 


Names.  Counties,  i  Cause  of  Blindness. 


llebeoca  Gracey . 1  Lampasas..  Ophthalmia. 

Lbby  Lee  f . 1  Franklin. . . .  Ophthalmia. 

Geneva  McDaniels..  Burnet . 1  Congenital. 

M.  B.  Singleton  t  . . .  Walker .  Congenital 

M.  B.  Scott . !  Austin . j  Congenital. 

Sallie  Scott . do .  Congenital. 

Ophelia  Whitley .... 1  Bosque . ,  Ophthalmia. 

Mary  Bingham . 1  Hill . !  Congenital. 

E.  I).  Allen . j  Travis . |  Brain  lever. 

M.  Patterson . 1  Trinity . i  Congenital. 

M.  A.  Hamilton . |  do . j  Ophthalmia. 

Texana  Taul . i  Lamar . i  Ophthalmia. 

Fanny  Davis . I  Eratli .  Oplitlialmia. 

Sallie  Tackett  f . ;  Travis . |  Hrain  fever. 

Almida  Campbell . .  ,|  Limestone  . . |  Ophthalmia. 

MALES. 


Names. 


Jonathan  Allen . 

R.  M.  Turner . ! 

Thomas  Anderson. . .  j 

Milton  Spencer . 1 

William  Tittle . 

Hamilton  Dowling. . . 

.) .  M.  Gwinn  . 

W.  L.  Moore f . 

John  Cheap  . 

W.  II.  Yandenburgt 
Edward  Martin  %  . . . 


Counties. 


Williamson,  j 

Travis . 

Grayson. 
Walker  — 
Red  River. . 
Anderson. . . 
Lampasas  . . 
Anderson . . . ! 

Indiana . 

Fort  Ewell . . 
Kentucky. . . 


[  Oil'll. 


Cause  of  Blindness. 


Accidental. 

Brain  fever. 

Inflammation 

Ophthalmia. 

Brain  fever. 

Brain  fever. 

Congenital. 

Accidental. 

Congenital. 

Arsenic. 

Ophthalmia. 


|  Returned  home. 
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Names. 


Comities. 


C 


ause  of  Blindness. 


Bennett  Griggs . 

Paul  Rush . 

Otis  Rush . 

N.  McDaniels . 

Jeff.  McDaniels . 

Robert  Jones . 

Robert  Price . 

Robert  Hill . 


Burleson  . . 
San  Jacinto 

....  do . 

Burnet  .... 

....  do . 

Lampasas  . 
Lamar  .... 
Harrison. . . 


Scrofulous  fever. 

Ophthalmia. 

Ophthalmia. 

Congenital. 

Congenital. 

Accidental . 

Congenital. 

Ophthalmia. 


APPENDIX. 

To  the  Parents  and  Friends  of  the  Blind  : 

The  State  Institution  for  the  education  of  blind  pupils 
having  recently  and  materially  enlarged  its  accommoda¬ 
tions,  is  ready  to  receive  that  unfortunate  class  of  our 
scholastic  population  who  are  deprived  of  sight. 

The  Institute  is  not  an  asylum  for  the  aged  and  infirm, 
nor  a  hospital  for  the  sick,  birt  is  strictly  a  school  of  in¬ 
struction  and  industry,  where  all  the  branches  of  a  solid 
education  are  taught,  together  with  music,  vocal  and  in¬ 
strumental,  needle-work  and  bead  work  for  girls,  broom 
and  chair  making  for  the  boys,  and  such  other  attain¬ 
ments  for  boys  and  gills  as  their  capacity  may  be  found 
to  lit  them  for. 

There  are  scores  of  sightless  children  at  this  moment 
scattered  through  the  counties  of  our  vast  State,  living 
isolated  lives,  uninstructed  and  unemployed,  without 
prospects  or  hopes,  a  burden  to  themselves  and  a  care  upon 
their  friends.  To  this  afflicted  class  our  Institute  extends 
invitation  and  welcome. 

o^el'8  them,  free  of  all  charge,  the  comforts  of  a  well 
conducted  home,  careful  personal  and  moral  training,  and 
such  practical  instruction  as  will  enable  them  to  become 
selt-suppoirting  members  of  society. 


Institute  fou  the  Blind. 


An  earnest  appeal  is  made  to  you  to  forward  the  useful¬ 
ness  of  this  benign  State  charity,  by  communicating  to 
the  Superintendent  those  cases  of  blindness  that  may 
come  under  your  observation,  to  many  of  whom  the  ob¬ 
jects  .and  even  the  existence  of  an  institution  for  their 
benefit  are  unknown. 

All  blind  persons  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  twenty - 
four  years,  who  are  residents  of  this  State,  of  sound 
mind,  moral  habits,  and  free  from  disease,  are  eligible  for 
admission.  Parents  and  friends  are  called  upon  for  no 
outlay  beyond  traveling  expenses  and  clothing. 

The  school  session  begins  on  the  third  Wednesday  in 
September,  and  ends  on  the  last  Wednesday  in  June,  but 
pupils  can  be  received  at  any  time. 

Pupils  must  be  removed  from  the  Institution  during  the 
long  summer  vacation. 

All  are  reqi fired  to  be  provided  with  an  adequate  amount 
of  comfortable  clothing  for  both  summer  and  winter,  in  a 
good  trunk,  with  every  article  marked. 

All  pupils  are  required  to  attend  public  worship  on 
Sunday,  when  the  weather  permits. 

No  pupil  will  be  allowed  to  use  liquor  or  tobacco,  while 
at  the  Institution. 

Those  pupils  who  have  no  relations  able  to  clothe  them 
and  pay  traveling  expenses,  should  be  aided  by  their 
counties. 

Applications  for  the  admission  of  pupils  should  he 
addressed  to  the  Superintendent, _  and  should  state  the 
nameand  age  of  the  proposed  pupil,  with  his  condition  of 
health,  of  mind,  and  of  morals. 

Any  necessary  information  will  be  promptly  and  cheer¬ 
fully  communicated  bv  the  Superintendent, 

E.  M.  WHEELOCK. 
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INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


SUPERINTEN I >EN T’  S  REPORT. 


Institute  fob  the  Blind,  i 
Austin,  Nov.  1,  1874. ) 


To  Ilis  Excellency,  Richard  Coke , 

Governor  of  Texas  : 

I  have  the  honor  of  submitting  for  your  consideration 
the  following  report : 

I  took  charge  of  this  Institution  on  the  first  day  of  May 
last,  two  months  previous  to  the  termination  of  the  scho¬ 
lastic  season  of  1874.  My  predecessor  gave  a  full  and  very 
able  report  ot  all  facts  concerning  the  affairs  of  the  Institu¬ 
tion  up  to  December  81st,  1878,  since  which  time  no  very 
marked  changes,  until  very  recently,  have  occurred.  At 
the  time  of  taking  charge,  there  were  thirty-four  inmates — 
eighteen  females  and  sixteen  males — all  of  whom,  except 
four,  have  returned  for  the  fall  session.  One  of  those  not 
returned  had  become  discouraged,  and  is  now  working  for 
wages  among  liis  friends.  He  can  see  for  many  practical 
purposes,  which  was  a  difficulty  in  the  progress  of  study, 
but  was  admitted  because  he  could  not  see  ordinary  print. 
The  three  others  are  detained  because  of  sickness  and  other 
things,  but  are  expected  back  during  next  month.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  those  who  have  returned,  ten  new  pupils  have 
already  been  admitted,  and  others  are  expected. 

TIIE  BUILDINGS 


M  ere  found  to  be  larger  and  more  comfortable  than  wasex- 
pectect.  But  few  people  outside  of  Austin,  and  not.  manv 
i  ia  ut  \ ,  know  tin*  real  extent  of  the  improvements  which 
nave  been  made  for  this  Institution  during  the  last  twelve 
months.  Until  the  fall  of  1878,  the  extent  of  the  buildings 
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and  the  accommodations  was  very  limited  indeed  ;  and  the 
number  of  inmates,  as  I  am  informed,  never  exceeded  fif¬ 
teen  during  any  one  session.  Previous  to,  during,  and  for 
a  period  of  eight  years  after  the  civil  war,  the  Institution 
seems  to  have  been  almost  lifeless  and  without  object,  for 
which  however,  I  do  not  pretend  to  account.  In  the 
spring-  of  1873,  the  Thirteenth  Legislature  caused  a  careful 
examination  to  be  made  of  this  Institution,  and  the  unfavor¬ 
able  but  careful  report  of  the  investigation  committee  in 
regard  to  its  deficiencies,  brought  forth  a  generous  appro¬ 
priation,  both  for  the  erection  of  additional  buildings  and 
for  its  support.  The  Fourteenth  Legislature  made  a  defi¬ 
ciency  appropriation  of  two  thousand  dollars,  which  ena¬ 
bled  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  have  the  east  wing  of  the 
building  raised  one  story  higher. 

Therefore,  for  your  information,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
describe  the  present  extent  and  condition  of  the  buildings. 
The  original  was  a  two-story  stone  building, containing  three 
rooms  below  and  four  above.  On  the  north  side  there  is  a 
two-story  stone  building  attached  to  the  main  edifice,  which 
has  a  latticed  piazza  and  gallery  on  the  west  exposure.  To 
the  main  building  there  is  also  attached  on  the  east  side  a 
two-story  stone  building,  twenty-four  by  sixty  feet,  and  a 
similar  one  on  the  west  side.  The  north  wing  lias  the 
music  and  dining  rooms  below,  and  a  large  carpeted  dor¬ 
mitory  and  “sick  room”  above,  for  females.  The  west 
wing  has  a  large  dormitory  above  and  below,  for  the  boys. 
To  each  is  attached  a  small  room — teacher  s  room  below, 
“sick  room”  above.  In  the  east  wing  the  basement  story 
is  used  for  the  school  room  and  chapel,  and  is  perhaps  the 
most  elegant  of  the  kind  ill  the  State.  The  upper  ston  w  ill 
be  used,  as  soon  as  finished,  as  a  dormitory,  with  sick  room 
at  one  end,  for  the  females.  This  dormitory  will  also  need 
a  carpet,  for  there  is  only  one  small  fireplace  for  the  room, 
which  will  be  fifty  by  twenty-four  feet.  The  rooms  of  the 
main  building  below  are  used  for  parlor,  telegraph  and 
music  rooms  ;  above  for  the  bed  rooms  of  Superinten¬ 
dent  and  family,  matron,  music  teacher  and  pupils.  There 
is  a  small  two-story  frame  building  at  the  end  of  west  wing, 
used  below  as  workshop  in  one  room  (12  by  115),  and  bed 
room  in  the  other  (12  by  15)  end;  above,  a  portion  of  the 
servants  have  their  places  for  sleep.  The  laundry  rooms 
on  the  north  side  consist  of  a  single  story  frame  building, 
having  two  small  rooms.  There  is  a  small  rock  kitchen,  ten 


by  ten  feet,  attached  to  end  of  north  wing  ;  and  there  is  a. 
small  stable  and  carriage  house  inside  the  enclosure.  The 
enclosed  grounds  belonging  to  the  Institute  comprise  about 
three  and  a  half  acres,  and  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  build¬ 
ings  is  beautifully  shaded  by  natural  growth. 

The  Thirteenth  Legislature  also  appropriated  thirty-five 
hundred  dollars  to 'purchase  three  and  a  half  acres  of 
ground  adjacent  to  the  Asylum  on  west  side,  a  street  inter¬ 
vening.  The  present  Board  of  Trustees  made  the  purchase 
during  the  summer  months. 

HEALTH  AND  DIET. 

It  was  naturally  anticipated  that  an  examination  of  the 
physical  condition  of  the  blind  would  develope  the  fact  that 
a  scrofulous  diathesis  would,  as  a  rule,  prevail ;  but  it  is 
pleasant  to  state  that  there  is  only  one  who  is  positively 
tainted  with  this  peculiar  disease.  Their  general  health 
was  very  good  during  May  and  June,  and  only  one  serious 
case  occurring  which  required  consultation.  There  was  no 
sickness  during  the  months  of  July,  August  and  Septem¬ 
ber,  and  but  one  accident,  which  at  first  promised  serious 
results.  Eliza  Allen  was  troubled  with  excessive  enlarge¬ 
ment  and  protusion  of  left  eye  ball,  attended  with  occa¬ 
sional  violent  pains.  The  fears  entertained  that  the  tumor 
was  of  malignant  character  was  dispelled  by  the  good  re¬ 
sults  of  the  accident.  She  struck  the  eye  ball  violently 
against  a  piece  of  furniture  ;  it  of  course  bursted,  and  the 
hemorrhage  was  profuse,  but  prompt  treatment,  with  per¬ 
fect  quietude  and  restricted  diet,  enabled  the  girl,  after 
seven  or  eight  days,  to  reappear  in  the  school  room,  happy 
with  tin*  reflection  that  the  accident  had  improved  her 
looks.  During  the  last  month  we  have  had  many  cases  of 
sickness,  to  all  of  which  the  Superintendent  attended  in 
the  capacity  of  physician,  without  charge  to  the  State, 
thereby  saving  much  expense.  One  of  the  boys,  who  had 
spent  vacation  at  home,  came  back  last  month,  took  to  bed 
the  day  of  his  arrival,  with  congestion  of  thebowels,  which 
gave  way  under  the  effects  of  calomel  and  morphine,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Dover’s  powders  and  quinine  ;  and  now  the  poor 
lellow  is  well,  singing  tenor  and  drawing  his  bow  with  as 
much  pleasure  as  ever.  The  change  in  the  weather  seems 
to  be  tlie  cause  of  so  many  cases  of  congestion  of  the 
bowels,  and  others  of  minor  character.  All  of  the  cases 
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yielded  readily  to  prompt  treatment,  whereas  delay  might 
have  been  dangerous. 

An  examination  of  the  accounts  for  the  actual  expenses 
of  tins  Institution  made  by  the  present  incumbent,  will  re¬ 
veal  the  fact  that,  although  a  just  observance  was  had  for 
economy  consistent  with  prudence,  good,  wholesome 
food,  without  the  great  and  expensive  variety  which  may 
be  afforded  at  the  Institutions  of  older  and  wealthier  states, 
has  been  continually  supplied  for  the  pupils.  The  hygienic 
condition  of  the  Institution,  it  may  with  pride  be  said, 
is  almost  perfect.  I  found  it  good,  and  have  with  scrupu¬ 
lous  exactness,  with  some  additions,  kept  it  so.  The  floors, 
the  bedding,  the  walls,  wearing  apparel,  outbuildings  and 
"•rounds  are  all  in  excellent  condition.  The  closest  watch, 
through  the  personal  attention  of  Superintendent  and  Ma¬ 
tron,  is  kept  upon  the  habits  of  the  pupils  ;  what  they  eat, 
drink  and  wear,  and  how  they  demean  themselves.  It  is 
directed  that  every  headache,  or  indisposition  of  any  char¬ 
acter  whatever,  shall  be  immediately  reported,  so  that  at¬ 
tacks  of  disease  may,  if  possible,  be  prevented.  This 
course  brings  about  a  feeling  of  confidence  and  security 
among  the  unfortunate  and  home-sick  inmates  ;  confident 
that  they  will  not  be  neglected  ;  secure,  because  they 
know  and  feel  the  constant  presence  of  a  protecting  friend, 
near  at  hand  ;  ready  in  moments  of  need  to  extend  help, 
sympathy  and  care. 

DISCIPLINE. 

The  blind  are  human  nature,  notwithstanding  that  cu¬ 
riosity  clothes  them  with  the  mystery  of  oddity  and  exclu¬ 
sion.  They  love,  hate,  reverence,  and  feel  joy  or  sorrow, 
under  like  circumstances,  just  as  the  seeing  do.  There  is 
nothing  mysterious  about  them,  or  their  movements  ;  then- 
passions  differing  only  perhaps,  in  degree,  and  not  m 
character.  From  careful  observation,  and  a  few  pleasant, 
experiments  with  the  totally  blind,  the  conclusion  is  ar¬ 
rived  at  that  the  peculiar,  undefined,  instinctive,  precept¬ 
ive  sense  of  proximity,  attributed  to  them,  which  warns 
them  to  avoid  trees  or  other  inanimate  objects,  is  perhaps 
a  mistake  ;  this  then  strips  the  blind  of  the  last  vesitge  ot 
mysteriousness.  They  cannot  move  about  as  well  as  those 
who  see,  and  are  therefore  more  helpless  ;  this  helpless¬ 
ness,  however,  is  purely  physical,  the  sequence  of  blindness, 
and  not  of  mental  imbecility.  Therefore,  aside  from  the 
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necessary  qualifications  for  ordinary  schools,  the  instructor 
needs  an  unlimited  stock  of  patience — in  fact  his  pa¬ 
tience  must  be  literally  inexhaustible,  for  when  engaged  in 
object  exercises  the  pupils  cannot  be  classed,  but.  must  be 
separately  taught,  which  consumes  a  world  of  time.  An 
extra  number  of  teachers  must,  from  this  cause,  be  constant¬ 
ly  employed. 

The  Superintendent,  to  whom  all  arbitrary  matters  [are 
referred,  must  not  allow  his  sympathies  to  cause  him  to  over¬ 
look  that  he  is  dealing  with  human  nature  ;  nothing  more, 
nothing  less  ;  and  that  the  same  rules,  all  things  being 
equal,  which  are  proper  for  the  seeing,  will  answer  for  the 
blind.  Firmness  tempered  with  kindness  win  their  re¬ 
spect  and  affection ;  encouragement,  attended  with 
seeming  indifference  to  their  infirmity,  soon  places  one  on 
the  tender  side  of  their  sensitive  hearts.  It  is  not  to  be  for¬ 
gotten,  however,  that,  for  the  other  side  of  their  natures 
there  must  be  for  them,  as  well  as  for  others,  stern  rebuke 
and  occasional  confinement.  They,  as  others  do,  occasion¬ 
ally  stray  from  the  traditions  of  their  fathers — take  up 
strange  ideas,  and  with  startling  promptness,  attempt  to 
carry  them  out  ;  but  if  as  promptly  checked,  they  readily 
yield  and  render  passive  obedience.  Viciousness  is  a  vice 
unknown  among  the  pupils  of  this  Institution,  and  cannot 
therefore  be  classed  as  an  exception. 

NEW  MATTER  INTRODUCED. 

The  “Point  System” — a  new  method  of  instruction  for 
the  blind,  in  handwriting — was  introduced  for  the  first  time 
in  this  Institute,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  session, 
in  September.  The  ordinary  method  of  writing  is  so  very 
tedious  and  difficult  that  the  task  of  learning  it  for  practi¬ 
cal  uses,  is  with  the  blind,  a  matter  for  despair.  There¬ 
fore  they  hail  the  “Poiut  System”  with  delight,  because  a 
little  practice  soon  enables  them  to  write  their  thoughts  in 
intelligible  characters  upon  paper,  and  communicate  with 
one  another,  and  after  awhile  with  their  parents,  who  can 
easily  learn  the  system.  The  alphabet  consists  of  raised 
dots  which  answer  for  each  letter  of  the  ordinary  alpha¬ 
bet  according  to  number  and  arrangement ;  these,  when 
put  together  to  form  words  and  sentences,  can  lie  more  read¬ 
ily  felt  and  read,  than  raised  print.  The  pupil  with  his 
grooved  case,  perforated  tin  guide  and  pegging  awl-pencil, 
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makes  the  desired  dots  or  impressions  on  thick,  stiff  pa¬ 
per,  and  any  person  acquainted  with  the  order  of  arrange¬ 
ment — the  blind  by  touch,  and  others  by  sight,  can  easily 
I'ead  what  is  written.  This  method  of  writing  will  never 
of  course,  answer  for  correspondence,  except  among 
the  educated  blind  and  their  parents  or  friends,  who  have 
taken  the  trouble  for  their  account,  to  learn  the  system. 

TELEURAVIIIXC 

Was  also  introduced  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  Fall 
Session.  With  the  blind,  the  sense  of  hearing  is  so  very 
acute,  delicate  and  sensitive  to  sound,  that  it  occurred  to  me 
they  could  readily  be  taught  the  language  of  telegraphy  by 
sound,  as  well  as  those  skillful  operators  who  read  accu¬ 
rately,  by  ear,  every  message  received.  After  diligent  in¬ 
quiry,  finding  that  the  expeuses  would  not  be  materially 
great,  it  was  resolved  that,  the  experiment  should  be  made. 
The  reports  of  other  Institutions  do  not  show  that  this  experi¬ 
ment  has  ever  before  been  tried.  Two  batteries  were  pur¬ 
chased  and  placed  in  position,  in  the  sittting  room,  so  that 
two  pupils  could  practice  at  the  same  time,  thereby  secur¬ 
ing  practice  for  a  greater  number  of  students  during  eacli 
day.  The  services  of  Mr.  Morris,  a  skillful  operator  of  the 
city, was  secured,  and  under  his  careful  management  rapid 
progress  has  been  made.  Their  inability  to  read  ordinary 
writing,  or  to  write  with  proficiency,  is  the  chief  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  the  way  of  prospective,  practical  utility,  which, 
however,  may  be  obviated  by  the  employment  of  office  boy 
as  assistant.  To  the  arguments  based  upon  doubt  con¬ 
cerning  furtnre  benefit,  it  may  in  answer  be  mentioned 
that,  all  tentative  efforts  are  hanged  about  with  clogs  and 
doubts,  which  appal  the  timid,  and  those  who  fear  respon¬ 
sibility. 

THE  .MKCIIAXICAJ,  DEPARTMENT. 

I  regret  to  say  that  the  limited  facilities  we  now  offer 
the  students  at  this  Institute,  for  acquiring  a  practical 
knowledge  of  any  trade,  necessarily,  and  to  the  detriment 
of  the  State,  lengthens  the  period  of  time  they  should  re¬ 
main,  in  order  to  fully  receive  the  objective  benefits  intended. 
The  facilities,  for  frequent  practice  by  many,  in  a  given 
time,  should  be  so  enlarged  that  the  managers  can,  with 
some  degree  of  certainty,  calculate  upon  being  finally  able 


to  give  the  pupil  that  degree  of  proficiency  which  will  cause 
him  to  feel  confident  of  self-support  when  drifted  from  his 
moorings. 

The  shop  rooms  are  very  small  indeed,  and  have  no  fire 
places.  Stoves,  which  are  troublesome,  and  liable  to  set 
tire  at  any  time  to  the  building,  are  used.  For  use  there  is 
only  one  broom  machine  ;  and  mattress  making,  for  want 
of  room,  is  entirely  out  of  the  question.  If  they  were  made 
in  warm  weather,  there  is  no  place  to  keep  them  out  of 
the  sight  of  visitors  even  for  a  day.  Chairs  are  sent. hero 
to  be  bottomed,  and  frequently  accumulate,  so  that  they 
must  be  put  out  of  doors  in  good  weather,  or  otherwise  be 
a  source  of  continued  obstruction  to  those  at  work.  If 
more  space  were  afforded,  students  could  be  put  to  the 
profitable  business  of  making  cotton  baskets  and  small 
market  baskets,  all  of  which  would  find  ready  sale  among 
farmers  and  the  citizens  of  the  town. 

There  are  sixteen  males  in  the  Institute,  and  all  should 
have  practice  every  day  in  broom  making,  bottoming  chairs, 
making  mattresses  or  baskets ;  but  common  sense  teaches 
that  not  one-fourth  of  that  number,  in  disagreeable  weather, 
can  be  engaged  each  day.  Hence  it  may  be  seen  that  their 
chances  for  early  proficiency  are  slim  indeed.  It  is  false 
economy  on  the  part  of  the  State,  and  often  ruinously  dis¬ 
couraging  to  pupils,  to  so  restrict  the  advantages  for  reason¬ 
able  progress  that  the  prospect  for  final  success  is  hope¬ 
lessly  distant.  An  appropriation  of  82,500  should  be  made 
for  tin'  purpose  of  erecting  a  frame  building,  to  be  used  ns 
a  work  shop,  and  for  the  purchase  of  the  necessary  appa¬ 
ratus,  appliances,  materials,  &c.  With  such  additions  as 
this  to  the  mechanical  department,  and  such  as  are  herein¬ 
after  indicated  for  music,  the  Superintendent  will  be  ena- 
blcd  to  promptly  and  faithfully  fulfil  the  hopes  and  prom¬ 
ises  held  out  to  unfortunate  human  beings,  and  crush  the 
sting  which  gives  point  to  mockery. 

MUSIC. 

In  this  department  a  radical  change  has  been  effected. 
v\o  teachers,  skillful  in  (lie  science  and  practice  of  music, 
nave  been  employed  for  the  piano,  and  another  for  the  va- 
uuis  instruments.  One  teacher  for  forty  pupils  will  never 
UO ;  the  huger  of  time  would  never  reach  the  point  that 
'ouM  indicate  a  finality  concerning  an  education  in  music. 


Darina-  ;l  six  months’  charge  of  tike  Institute,  careful  ob¬ 
servation  teaches  me  that  it  was  not  established  as  a  temple 
of  sinecures,  a  resort  for  favorites,  nor  intended  as  a  whited 
sepulchre,  a  tomb  for  living  unfortunates,  evidencing  the 
mocking  sympathy  of  imitating  legislators  ;  but  created  for 
a  well  defined  purpose— that  of  affording  ample  and  pecu¬ 
liar  advantages  for  educating  the  youthful  blind  m  some 
practical  avocation  by  which  they  may,  in  after  life,  earn 
their  daily  bread,  and  become,  instead  of  drones,  active, 
useful  members  of  society.  If  this  opinion  be  correct,  the 
conclusion  is  irresistible  that  it  is  the  plain  duty  ol  the  Su¬ 
perintendent  to  so  husband  and  manage  the  resources  of 
the  Institute  as  that  every  department  shall,  as  near  as 
possible,  aid  in  the  consummation  of  the  grand  object  m 
view;  or  if  the  means  are  insufficient  for  general  good, 
then  to  concentrate  upon  and  push  to  success  any  feature 
which  promises  the  greatest  results.  .  , 

The  literary  department  is  well  sustained,  but  a  simple 
knowledge  of  books  will  not  make  the  blind  self-support¬ 
ing,  and  only  prepares  the  way  fora  more  intelligent  com- 
prehension  of  music,  or  of  any  trade  ■which  may  be  taught 
them  The  mechanical  department  is,  as  previously  men¬ 
tioned,  partially  impracticable  for  present  purposes,  because 
of  limited  space  and  means  for  its  maintenance  ;  therefore 
I  determined  that  the  meagre  resources  should  be  concen¬ 
trated  upon  music,  as  the  most  important  branch  ol  lnstiuc- 
tion,  deeming  it  prudent  not  to  waste  limited  means  upon 
the  fruitless  endeavor  to  rear  at  once  every  wing  of  a  stu¬ 
pendous  structure.  Many  of  the  blind  have  decided  ta lent 
for  music,  and  if  taught  when  young,  can  go  out  as  teach¬ 
ers,  and  successfully  compete  with  the  seeing.  This,  how  ¬ 
ever,  is  impossible,  unless  a  sufficient  number  of  slulltui 
teachers  are  employed,  and  a  suitable  number  of  pianos  and 
other  musical  instruments  be  secured  for  frequent  practice. 

The  Massachusetts  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  with  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  seventy -three  pupils,  furnish  four  parlor  organs 
and  thirty-two  pianos.  Texas  furnishes  three  pianos  for 
forty  pupils  in  her  Blind  Institute  ;  the  former,  however,  is 
immensely  wealthy,  the  latter  is  not;  still  one  or  two  more 
instruments  could,  without  extravagance,  be  afforded. 

In  this  branch  they  also  need  more  teachers,  in  propor¬ 
tion  for  numbers,  tlia-n  others;  consequently  music,  unless 
pressed  to  success,  is  an  expensive  incumbrance  upon  the 
State,  and  if  it  be  not  intended  to  properly  sustain  tins 


great  and  most  important  feature  of  tlie  Institute,  then  it 
'should  by  all  means  be  done  away  with  as  a  hindrance  to 
other  designs  ;  but  then  the  joy  of  life  to  the  great  majority 
would  be  blotted  out  forever.  The  most  experienced  ob¬ 
servers  will  affirm  that  music  is  the  sheet  anchor  of  hope 
for  those  blind  persons  who  have  any  talent  for  it,  and  if 
the  talent  is  cultivated  by  thorough  training,  the  prospect 
for  future  success,  especially  in  recently  settled  countries, 
is  placed  beyond  doubt.  In  after  life,  a  pupil  from  this 
establishment  may  go  out  and  visit  the  various  cities  and 
towns  of  the  State,  searching  for  work  in  the  line  of  broom, 
and  mattress  making,  or  of  bottoming  chairs,  often  without 
finding  enough  to  do  to  earn  a  livelihood  for  any  length  of 
time,  but  if  he  should  be  skillful  in  music,  any  little  inte¬ 
rior  town  will  supply  him  a  class  of  ten  or  twelve  pupils, 
at  the  rate  of  five  dollars  per  month  for  each,  which  will 
secure  the  unfortunate  teacher  a  comfortable  living.  It 
would  be  prudent  then  for  an  appropriation  of  one  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  to  be  made  for  the  purchasing  of  two  good 
pianos  for  use  at  this  Institute.  One  of  the  three  pianos 
now  in  use  is  rented,  and  three  or  four  years  rent  will  pay 
for  one  good  instrument. 

A  string  band  of  six  different  instruments,  under  the 
management  of  a  skillful  teacher,  was  organized  for  the 
double  purpose  of  training  the  boys  in  the  use  of  all  kinds 
of  instruments,  and  to  give  winter  concerts,  the  proceeds  of 
which  shall  be  expended  in  clothing  the  indigent  of  the 
school  who  have  no  parents  or  friends  to  look  after  their 
comfort. 

TIIE  SEASON  OF  YOUTH. 

Tt  cannot  be  too  thoroughly  impressed  upon  the  minds  of 
parents  the  importance  of  sending  their  children  here  to 
begin  their  studies  when  very  young.  A  youth,  though 
blind,  is  full  of  animationand  bright  anticipations,  thought¬ 
lessly  inappreciative  of  his  great  infirmity.  As  the  night, 
followed  ny  the  refreshing  dews  of  morning,  gives  life 
and  vigor  to  tender  plants,  noon,  with  its  scorching  rays, 
diives  back  the  sap,  and  leaves  them  withered  and  droop¬ 
ing.  So  with  the  season  of  youth.  Early  and  thoughtless 
(lays,  nursed  with  tender  care,  brings  happiness  without 
hopes  blighted,  but  maturity  is  as  the  evening,  casting  its 
shadows  o’er  spirits  drooping. 

A  boy  or  girl,  nine  or  ten  years  of  age,  of  sound  mind. 


shut  off  from  external  objects  from  loss  of  sight,  seems  to 
take  in  knowledge  literally  by  absorption.  Their  I  houghts 
are  readily  concentrated  upon  any  subject,  and  the  impres¬ 
sion  is  then  fixed  upon  the  tablets  of  memories  whose  pol¬ 
ished  surfaces  endure  for  life.  This,  with  those  of  sound 
mind,  and  who  begin  their  training  early,  is  a  rule,  dotted 
here  and  there,  of  course,  with  exceptions.  In  youth  the 
mind,  as  with  the  older  blind,  has  not  lain  dormant  for 
years  for  the  want  of  intellectual  attrition — has  not  been 
seared  by  mortification  and  discouragement,  and  does  not 
feel  that*  fearful  timidity  and  sensitiveness  which  result 
from  a  realization  of  their  situation;  consequently  the 
paths  of  knowledge  for  them  are  smoothed  in  roughened 
places.  The  sharp,  crisp  disposition  and  manners  of  the 
proximal  side  of  thirty  with  females,  and  the  fixed,  deter¬ 
minate,  ignorantly  prejudiced  ideas  and  habits  of  males, 
can  ill  brook  the  regulations  of  school  and  such  precepts 
as  are  necessary  for  more  youthful  minds.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-fire  or  thirty,  blind,  ignorant,  neglected,  unaccus¬ 
tomed  to  mental  exercise,  having  dreamed  life  array,  if 
received  in  school,  they  soon  perceive  their  deficiencies,  get 
restless  and  disheartened,  finally  give  up,  and  thencefor¬ 
ward  are  drones  in  the  busy  life  of  intellectual  pursuit. 


CHAKITY  INDEED. 

The  sentiment  which  induced  the  establishment  of  this 
Institution  was  a  noble  one.  The  object  was  to  do  a  great 
act  of  kindness  toward  a  certain  class  of  unfortunate  hu¬ 
man  beings,  to  afford  peculiar  facilities  for  educating  those 
who  are  peculiarly  afflicted  ;  not  based  upon  the  central¬ 
ized  idea  that  the  mother  State  owes  her  children  an  edu¬ 
cation,  assuming  the  right  to  tax  one  class  of  citizens  for 
the  benefit  of  another,  whose  only  misfortune  is  poverty  ; 
but  based  upon  feelings  of  friendship  for  those  whose  great 
physical  infirmities  make  them  helpless,  and  unable  even 
to ‘follow  the  pursuits  which  the  ignorant  often  push  to 
success.  It  is  found  that  there  are  many  cases  in  this  In¬ 
stitute,  of  blindness  caused  from  cataract — a  condition 
which  is  not  incurable,  but  can  often  be  relieved,  and  useful 
sight  be  restore d.  There  are  also  crises  of  partial  hi nuliie>> 
from  simple  opaeity  of  the  cornea,  which  may  be  relieved 
by  suitable  operations.  There  is  nothing  which  so  splen¬ 
didly  sets  forth  t  lie  beauties  of  surgery  as  the  so  frequent 
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success  which  attends  skilful  operations  in  cases  of  cata¬ 
ract  and  for  artificial  pupil.  It  may  he  argued  that  these 
oases  should  be  operated  upon  at  home,  and  then  there 
would  be  no  necessity  for  their  coming  here.  The  answer 
to  this  is  plain.  The  parents  of  this  class  are  too  poor  to 
convey  their  children  where  sufficient  skill  may  be  had  to 
secure  success,  audit  would  be  cruel  indeed  to  subject  them 
longer  to  the  manipulations  of  mountebanks  and  empirics, 
whose  unskillful  treatment  of  a  simple  inflammation  was 
perhaps  the  original  cause  of  their  blindness.  The  parents 
then,  as  a  consequence,  finding  no  relief  at  hand,  do  the 
next  best  thing  for  them,  that  is,  send  them  here  to  be 
educated. 

If  the  State  meditates  great  charities,  here  then  is  a  rare 
opportunity  offered  for  their  development.  Is  it  not  a 
cruel  mockery  to  talk  of  civilization,  enlightenment  and 
charity,  build  a  splendid  temple  of  education,  invite  the 
blind  to  partake  of  its  benefits,  spend  thousands  up.on 
thousands  of  dollars  keeping  them  confined  there  for  years, 
when  perhaps  one  thousand  dollars  paid  for  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  a  skilful  oculist  to  operate  in  hopeful  cases,  would 
send  many  of  them  home  with  sight  restored,  happy,  con¬ 
tented,  and  who,  with  feelings  of  gratitude,  could  fall  on 
their  knees  to  bless  those  generous  legislators  who  rule  the 
destinies  of  the  great  State  upon  which  they  would  no 
longer  be  an  incubus This  would  also  be  beneficial  to  the 
State  in  an  economic  point  of  view.  For  if  all  hopeful 
cases  were  operated  upon  and  the  successful  cases  sent 
home  to  attend  the  commom  schools,  the  expenses  for  their 
education,  which  are  very  great,  would  be  dispensed  with, 
and  the  horrors  of  blindness  would  be  driven  from  many 
sad  hearts.  These  remarks  may  not  strictly  come  within 
the  province  of  a  report,  yet  the  suggestions  are,  perhaps, 
not  entirely  improper,  and  surely  cannot  be  ignored. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

An  appreciation  of  Christian  kindness,  and  of  secular 
courtesies  should  always  be  duly  acknowledged  by  the 
representatives  of  those  who  are  recipients.  The  minis¬ 
ters  of  Austin,  through  my  request,  alternately  preach  in 
tnis  Institute  every  Sunday  afternoon  at  4  o’clock.  Those 
who  have  been  so  kind  to  us  in  this  respect,  are  the  Rev. 
-Mr.  Philpot,  of  the  Methodist  Church  ;  Rev.  Mr.  Wright, 
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Willenburg,  of  the 


nf  the  Presbyterian  Church  ;  Rev.  Mr. 

Cumberland "  Presbyterian  Church;  Rev.  Mr.  Dodge,  of 
the  Baptist  Church  ;  Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Stacy  and  Mr.  Miller. 

The  circular  for  this  Institution  was  sent  out  last  sum¬ 
mer  and  the  Huntsville  Item,  edited  and  owned  by  the 
“  ’n.n  George  Robinson,  was  the  only  newspaper  which 
grStously  or  otherwise,  published  it.  This  places  the 
blind  and  their  friends  under  many  obligations  to  that 
time-honored  paper.  Thanks  must  also  be  returned  to  the 
proprietors  of  the  Galveston  News,  who  sent  that  paper  free 
If  o\iarm'  to  the  blind  for  the  period  of  six  months.  It  is 
worthyof  note,  that  previous  to  the  first  of  May  many 
Democratic  papers  were  sent  gratis  to  this  Institute,  now 

there  are  none. 

GENERAL  REMARKS. 


The  department  of  literature  is  undoubtedly  a  success. 
The  pupils  make  astonishing  progress  m  their  different 
studies  Object  teaching  and  handwriting  are  difficulties 
not  easily  overcome  by  the  pupils  and  teachers,  and  there¬ 
fore  much  valuable  time  is  lost.  The  study  of  Geogiapliy 
is  now  vastly  facilitated  in  this  institute  bv  the  aid  of  maps 
with  raised  outlines,  made  of  Plaster  of  fans,  framed  and 
painted,  representing  separately  each  of  the  hie  giand 
Eons  of  the  earth’ s  surface.  After  careful  y  studying 
these  maps,  the  pupil  is  then  carried  to  the  large  globe 
map  with  raised  outlines,  that  he  may  realize  the  *Jat»e 
positions  of  the  grand  divisions  on  a  sphere.  1  ; 

debted  for  these  valuable  contributions  to  the  hbiaiy  of 
descriptive  Geography  to  Mr.  Geo.  L.  Stuart,  the  principal 
teacher,  whose  ingenious  mind  conceived  the  designs  and 
put  them  in  execut  ion  during  A ugust  and  September  Since 

June  many  valuable  additions  have  been  made  to  the  library 

of  books  i'11  raised  print,  and  of  various  apparatus. 

The  progress  made  in  this  institute  previous  to  the  fall 
of  1872,  iii  promoting  the  efficiency  of  the  various  depai- 
, cents,  improving  the  hygienic  condition  of  buildings  and 
grounds,  was  very  slow  indeed.  Since  that 
management  and  liberal  appropriations  have  bioug  t  t  to 
its  present  standard  of  usefulness,  and  yet  it  is  si  d'y  d  h- 
cient  in  many  of  the  requisites  necessary  for  a  f  H  >  >t  o. 
of  great  designs.  It.  is  a  farce,  easily  acted,  to  send  out 
grad  nates  •  but  remorse  is  sure  to  follow  the  cruel  results 
of  shallow  imposition.  If  the  youthful  blind  are  really  to 
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receive  benefits  l'or  future  use,  and  not  be  simply  domiciled, 
the  Legislature  should  make  sufficient  appropriation  to 
enable  the  Superintendent  to  execute  this  design,  with  each 
pupil,  at  the  earliest  possible  period,  which  would  prove 
eventually  to  be  the  surest  way  for  economy  and  good 
results.  If  the  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature  be 
concerning  the  proper  disbursement  of  the  appropriation, 
let  the  law  be  so  altered  that,  in  some  way,  a  suitable  per¬ 
son  may  be  selected  as  Superintendent,  who  is  believed  to 
be  strictly  honest,  capable  and  energetic  ;  and  at  the  same 
time  remove  the  present  incumbent  if  lie  cannot  answer 
the  demand,  for  the  chief  object  now  is  success — let  every 
tree  put  forth  fruit,  or  hew  it  down. 

But  the  blind  can  be  educated,  and  for  useful  purposes, 
yet  as  long  as  the  advantages  furnished  for  their  advance¬ 
ment  are  so  cramped,  it  may  naturally  be  expected  that 
the  affairs  of  the  institute  will  continually  move  in  the 
same  eternal  groove;  pupils  forever  remaining,  or  else  sent 
home,  a  little  wiser  in  the  knowledge  of  books,  but  without 
trade  or  profession — helpless  still.  It  lias  been  the  studied 
effort,  with  due  regard  for  the  comfort  and  proper  diet  of 
the  pupils,  to  economize  in  every  possible  way.  Rich, 
costly  and  unnecessary  food  has  not  been  indulged  in  at 
this  institute,  but  such  variety  only  is  allowed  as  is  con¬ 
ducive  to  health  and  contentment  of  mind.  Regular, 
studied,  monotonous  bills  of  fare  pall  the  taste,  create 
•dissatisfaction,  and  are  therefore  avoided.  The  old,  hack¬ 
neyed  boarding-house  style  of  feeding — a  certain  day  for 
any  particular  article  of  food,  is  very  trying  to  those  who 
see  and  are  daily  exercised  in  the  routine  duties  incident  to 
student  life ;  and  how  much  more  so  must  it  be  to  the 
blind. 

The  number  of  pupils  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  of  course 
the  expenses  keep  pace  with  the  increase  ;  consequently  it 
cannot  be  expected  that  an  appropriation  made  in  May  for 
thirty  pupils  will  be  sufficient  in  October  for  forty,  which 
number  will  perhaps,  during  the  winter,  increase  to  fifty, 
t  would  particularly  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  out  of 
the  $10,000  appropriated  for  the  support  of  this  institute, 
the  following  amounts  must  be  paid  for  salaries  :  Matron, 
$720;  principal  teacher,  $720 ;  first  assistant,  $420;  second 
assistant,,  $240  ;  third  assistant,  $120  ;  two  music  teachers, 
each  $600;  and  one  teacher,  twice  a,  week,  for  string  band, 
$180;  all  (treasury  warrants)  aggregating  $3,000,  which 
taken  from  the  support  fund,  leaves  a,  balance  of  $0,400  in 
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treasury  warrants— not  money — to  foot  all  bills  for  tne 
waves  of  servants,  groceries,  milk,  vegetables,  butter, 
books,  music,  medicines,  beads,  bead  wire,  cane,  broom 
making,  and  other  material  for  shop  work;  tuning  of 
pianos'"  occasional  articles  of  furniture,  and  bedding,  corn 
and  hay  for  one  horse,  necessary  repairs  about  buildings 
and  ground  ;  and  could  add  a  large  sum  for  wood,  but  for 
the  fact  that  prudence  caused  a  full  winter  supply  to  be 
bought  iu  tiie  summer  when  wood  was  cheap,  and  was  paid 
for  out  of  last  year’s  amount  for  support.  It  should  be 
also  borne  in  mind  that  §10,000  in  treasury  warrants  is  now 
equivalent  to  about  §8,750  in  coin,  which  is  the  basis  for 
the  market  prices®)!1  all  articles  in  Austin;  therefore  ap¬ 
propriations  should  be  made  with  a  view  to  this  deprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  State  paper.  This  shaves  affairs  down  to  that 
degree  of  nicety  which  requires  delicate  manipulation. 

If  the  number  of  pupils  increase  according  to  expectation, 
one  of  the  two  horns  of  a  dilemma  must  be  fallen  npon — 
first,  many  pupils  must  be  sent  back  home  to  disappoint¬ 
ment,  for  they  cannot  be  maintained  here  ;  secondly,  if  the 
pupils  remain,  the  number  of  school  and  music  teachers, 
together  with  much  other  necessary  expense,  must  be 
reSuced  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  the  whole  affair  to 
lie  inoperative,  leaving  it  as  a  first  class  sinecure  for  the 
Superintendent,  for  he  dare  not,  though  total  abandonment 
of  the  premises  be  the  consequence,  make  an  account  for 
one  dollar  more  than  is  appropriated,  for  fear  of  a  statute, 
which  declares  such  act  to  be  a  penal  offence,  and  subjects 
him,  upon  conviction,  to  confinement  in  another,  and  alto¬ 
gether  unpleasant  establishment,  which,  of  course,  allows 
no  margin  for  honesty  or  confidence.  In  appropriating 
money  for  the  support  of  the  various  State  Institutions  for 
the  unfortunate,  judicious  discrimination  should  be  made. 

I  t  should  be  a  well  known  fact  that  the  utter  helplessness 
of  the  insane,  and  the  consequent  immense  amount  of  labor 
necessary  for  their  cleanliness  and  thorough  management, 
for  the  great  amount,  of  damage  done  to  furnit  ure,  bedding, 
&c.,  and  for  the  repairs  of  buildings  and  enclosures,  require, 
in  proportion  for  numbers,  a  larger  amount  of  money  for 
expenses  than  for  any  other  class.  The  State  is,  however, 
partially  assisted  in  tha  t  affair  by  contributions  from  coun¬ 
ties,  and  from  the  relatives  of  inmates.  Next,  in  order  of 
expense  come  the  blind,  who  cannot  see  to  assist  in  house* 
hold  duties,  or  work  out  of  doors,  where  they  could  be 
made  to  cultivate  their  own  food,  and  do  all  of  the  neves- 
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sarv  repairing  about  the  Institute  ;  but  who,  on  the  con¬ 
trary  must  have  expensive  assistance  from  many  servants, 
and  expensive  musical  instruments,  books  and  apparatus 
for  education,  consequently  discrimination  should  be  made 
when  appropriating  money  for  the  various  Asylums.. 

The  following  estimate  for  the  fiscal  year  1876,  beginning 
September  1st,  1875,  and  ending  31st  August,  1876,  was 
sent  to  the  Comptroller.  The  estimate  is  based  upon  the 
views  and  expectations  hereinbefore  mentioned,  and  from 
which  it  may  be  seen  that  the  amount  for  simple  support 
is  the  same  as  for  this  y * ia r,  except  that  a.  separate  pro¬ 
vision  is  made,  as  was  the  case  for  the  Lunatic  Asylum,  for 
the  salaries  of  officers.  This  will  be  sufficient,  if  made  in 
this  way,  to  meet  emergencies. 


Estimate  for  the  fiscal  year  1876 ,  beginning  September  1st, 
1875,  ending  August  31st,  1876. 


Superintendent .  $2000  00 

One  Matron .  750  00 

SCHOOL. 

Principal  Teacher .  750  00 

One  Assistant  Teacher .  500  00 

Second  Assistant  Teacher .  300  00 

Third  Assistant  Teacher .  250  00 

MOSIC. 

One  Principal  Teacher .  750  00 

One  Assistant  Teacher .  500  00 

One  Assistant  Teacher .  300  00 

Support  of  Institution .  10,000  00-16,100  00 

Amount  for  building  workshop .  2500  00 

“  “  purchase  of  one  piano ... .  500  00  3,000  00 

For  insurance  on  building  and  (fixed) 
furniture,  $25,000,  at  H  or  2  per 
cent.,  say .  500  00 

Total .  $19,600  00 
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Ordinary  Expenditures  for  the  Months  of  May,  June, 
July  and  August. 


Salaries  of  matron  and  teachers . $1055  00 

Salaries  of  employes .  678  83 

Fresli  meats .  164  87 

Vegetables,  milk,  butter,  &c .  227  59 

Groceries .  736  97 

Merchandise .  175  33 

Medicines  and  medical  assistance .  47  20 

Music,  strings,  and  tuning  pianos .  66  90 

Corn,  oats  and  cotton  seed  for  horse  and 

cows .  116  72 

Repairs,  postage  and  surveying .  60  70 — $3330  11 

Purchases  made  for  appurtenances,  fur¬ 
niture  and  other  things  needed  for 
furnishing  Asylum  and  grounds: 

Rockaway  and  one  horse .  450  45 

Furniture,  bedding,  household  utensils, 

&c . . .  778  00 

Books  in  raised  print,  materials  for 
work-shop,  bead- work  and  telegraph.  566  97 

Merchandise .  246  48 

Accounts  paid  for  expenses  prior  to 

May  1st . 83  22 

Ninety  and  three-quarter  cords  of  wood, 

(for-  one  year) .  524  12 —  2649  24 


$5979  35 

Remarks. — The  wood  was  purchased  in  the  summer  for 
one  year’s  use,  because  at  that  time  it  was  purchased  at 
$5  50  and  $6  00  per  cord,  whereas,  in  the  winter,  $8  50  to 
$9  00  per  cord  would  be  charged.  Thus,  much  expense, 
in  one  item  alone,  is  saved  for  the  State.  A  vehicle  and 
horse  were  needed,  and  also  furniture,  bedding,  &c.,  which 
this  year’ s  appropriation  would  not  have  been  sufficient  to 
cover  the  purchase. 

FRANK  RAINEY,  Superintendent. 


APPENDIX. 


Institute  fok  the  Blind,  ) 
Austin,  June,  1874.  j 

To  the  Parents  of  the  Blind: 


Your  children  are  either  totally  blind,  or  else  cannot 
sufficiently  see  to  be  enabled  to  read  print.  In  either  case 
:an  education  cannot  be  obtained  in  the  common  schools. 
This  difficulty  is  obviated  by  the  establishment  of  an  In¬ 
stitute  solely  for  this  class  of  children,  where  peculiar 
facilities  are  afforded  for  instruction.  With  those  who  can 
see,  the  eyes  are  the  medium  of  communication  between  the 
brain  and  external  objects  ;  with  the  blind,  the  ends  of  the 
■fingers,  the  tactual  sense,  are  the  medium  ;  therefore,  books 
«>f  every  kind,  with  raised  letters,  globe  maps  with  raised 
[outlines,  which  assist  in  the  study  of  geography  ;  paper 
with  raised  lines  for  writing;  figures  upon  type  metal  for 
[arithmetic  ;  music,  etc.,  with  pianos,  violins,  and  other  in¬ 
struments,  are  all  furnished  for  their  benefit. 


The  State  did  not  build  up  the  Institution  for  a  charita¬ 
ble  purpose,  therefore  the  children  of  the  wealthy  are  ad¬ 
mitted  as  well  as  those  of  the  indigent,  and  are  all  placed 
upon  equal  terms.  The  great  object  in  founding  this  Insti¬ 
tution  was,  as  1  conceive,  to  afford  to  blind  children  facili¬ 
ties  for  education  which  are  peculiarly  adapted  for  the 
[purpose  intended,  and  which  are  wholly  inapplicable  to 
the  common  schools.  Therefore  it  is  false  pride  which 
would  induce  a  parent,  who  is  or  has  been  wealthy,  to 
withhold  his  child  from  the  advantages  afforded  at  this 
l  nstitutmn.  Every  citizen  is  taxed  for  its  maintenance, 
and  therefore  lie  should  give  his  child  the  benefit  of  his 
axes  for  he  had  as  well  argue  that  he  will  not  gratuitously 
a  ]-ub  !c  road  or  to  a  free  school  which  he  is 
for  Iris  child  the  benefits  of 


■axed  to  maintain,  as  to  refuse 
this  Institution. 


-O  th.4r  d*en  ari  rare,y  ev,‘r  of  any  benefit  practically 
an  inT11*’  a,nd  equally,  if  kept  at  home,  prove  to 
oe  an  incubus  to  the  most  affectionate,  but  if  sent  to  this 


Institution,  where  every  comfort,  care  and  advantage  is 
afforded,  and  be  allowed  to  remain  a  few  years,  they  letuin 
home  imbued  not  alone  with  a  knowledge  of  books,  but 
also  of  some  practical  trade  which  enables  them  to  earn  a 
livelihood  for  themselves.  How  much  better  is _ this,  than 
to  allow  them  to  remain  at  home  growing  up  m  ignorance, 
a  mortification  to  themselves,  and  a  shame  upon  their  sel¬ 
fish  indifferent  parents.  . 

Any  person  wlio  is  not  under  eight  nor  over  twenty-four 
years  of  age,  a  resident  of  this  State  of  sound  mind  and 
free  from  any  contagious  or  chronic  disease,  is  eligible  for 
admission.  Parents  or  friends  must  pay  traveling  expenses, 
and  furnish  comfortable  clothing  for  summer  and  wm ten 
Where  the  parents  are  unable  to  do  this,  the  County  Com  ts 
should  aid  them.  Board,  lodging,  washing  and  tuition  are 

EUpupikf  mustbe  removed  during  the  months  of  July  and 

AThey’are  not  permitted  to  use  profane  language,  diewoi 
smoke  tobacco.  They  are  required  to  attend  religious  woi  - 
ship  every  Sabbath,  and  for  their  convenience  through  my 
request,  the  ministers  of  the  various  denominations  m  Aus¬ 
tin  preach  in  the  Institution  every  Sunday  afternoon,  at 

4  Those^who  intend  sending  their  children  to  this  InsPUn 

tion  for  the  next  session,  which  begins  about  tin?  1 ..  th  o 
September,  should  immediately  forward  their  applications 
to  the  Superintendent,  stating  the  name  and  age 
rm nil  nronosed  and  his  or  her  condition  ot  health.  Ap 
plieants  well  recommended,  will  be  receiv^  at  any  time 
until  after  the  first  of  May  If  not  sent  prev  ous  to  t  at 
time  it  is  better  to  wait  until  the  Fall  Session,  in  »epte 

All  communications  will  be  promptly  answered. 

Frank  Rainey,  Superintendent. 


Blind  Inmates—  October,  187b. 


F KM  ALES. 


.Names. _ 

Rebecca  Gracuy.  .  . 
Geneva  McDaniel. 
Marv  B.  Singleton. 

M.  13.  Scott . 

gallic  Scott . 

Ophelia  Whitley.. 
Mary  Bingham.... 
Eliza  D.  Allen. .  . . 

M.  Patterson . 

Alice  Hamilton. . . . 


County. 

Lampasas . 

Burnett — 

Walker . 

Waller . 

Waller . 

Travis . 

iiiii  . 

Travis . 

Trinity . 

Trinity . 


Fanny  Davis . 

Almeda  Campbell . 
Mollie  Pickett.... 

Mattie  Mather - 

Harriet  Bell . 

Ellen  Jones . 

Jane  Garrett . 

Susana  Duckworth 

Polly  Blevins . 

Kate  Johns . 

Orra  Simpson . 

Millie  Myers . 

Mollie  Stockard. . . 
Hattie  B.  Sheets.. 


Era  tit: . 

Limestone  . 
N avarro  . . . 

Comal . 

Anderson. . 
Burnett. . . . 
Na  ■  igdocln 
Houston  . . . 

Hill . 

Bexar . 

Colorado  . . 

Milam . 

Denton 
iDenton  .  . . . 


Cause  of  Blindness. 
Ophthalmia. 

Congenital. 

Congenital. 

Congenital. 

Congenital. 

Ophthalmia. 

Congenital. 

Cerebral  Inflammation. 
Congenital. 

Ophthalmia. 

Ophthalmia. 

Ophthalmia. 

Ophthalmia. 

Congenital. 

Hemiplegia. 

Rubeola. 

Ophthalmia. 

Ophthalmia. 

Ophthalmia. 

Amaurosis. 

Traumatic  Inflammation 
,  Congenital. 

.  Ophthalmia. 

.  Scarlatina. 


MA  LKS. 


Names. 

County. 

Cause  of  Blindness. 

M  M.  Spencer .... 

Trinity . 

Ophthalmia. 

Jonathan  Allen. . . 

Williamson .. . 

Traumatic  Inflammation 

Hamilton  Dowling 

Anderson  .... 

Ophthalmia. 

Robert  .J  ones . 

Travis . 

Destroyed  by  lire. 

Lemuel  Tucker. . . . 

Upshur . 

Ophthalmia. 

Robert  Turner. . . . 

Travis . 

Result  of  Purpura. 

Paul  Rush . 

San  Jacinto. . . 

Rubeola,  result  of 

Otis  Rush . 

San  Jacinto. .  . 

Ophthalmia. 

Nicholas  McDaniel 

Burnett . 

Cateract. 

Jeff  McDaniel . 

Burnett . 

Cateract. 

Robert  Hill . 

Harrison . 

Ophthalmia. 

William  Tittle . 

Lamar . 

( Iphthalmia. 

Crockett  McKenzie 

Parker  . 

Traumatic  Inflammation 

Simon  Murchison. 

Houston . 

Congenital. 

Charles  Seale... 

Lee . 

Ophthalmia. 

Theodore  Fancher. 

Erath . 

Congenital. 
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TEXAS  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


REPORT?  OF  THE  TRUSTEES. 

Austin,  Texas,  January  1,  1876. 


To  His  Excellency  Richard  Coke: 

The  Trustees  of  the  Texas  Institute  for  the  Blind  have  the 
pleasure  of  submitting  to  your  Excellency  the  following  report  of 
their  proceedings,  with  the  report  of  the  Superintendent.  From 
these  may  be  derived  correct  information' of  its  educational  facili¬ 
ties^  enlargement,  sanitary  condition,  growth,  and  prosperity. 

Under  the  management  of  the  present  Superintendent  more 
has  been  realized  than  was  expected  or  anticipated  by  the  most 
devoted  friends  of  the  Institute.  His  care  and  attention  have 
been  so  unremitting  that  nothing  has  been  left  undone  which 
could  m  any  manner  add  to  the  instruction  of  the  pupils  morally 
and  intellectually.  Under  his  faithful  management  and  wise  dis¬ 
bursement  of  the  small  sum  appropriated  bv  the  Legislature,  the 
mcstjuueful  reforms  have  been  introduced,  and  in  consequence  the 


i-ii  r . uav  v 

to  the  buildings,  furniture,  and  grounds,  out  of  said 
addition  to  the  expenses  incident  to  the.  sun . .  of 
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The  library  belonging  to  the  Institute  is  wholly  inadequate  to 
the  wants  of  the  pupils.  There  are  not  near  enough  books,  such 
as  they  are;  and  many  additional  works  are  absolutely  essential 
to  their  thorough  instruction.  Those  now  in  the  library  are  old 
and  worn  out  When  it  is  considered  that  these  were  used  many 
years  ago,  when  there  were  only  some  eighteen  or  twenty  pupils, 
It  can  be  readily  understood  how  necessary  is  a  large  number  more 
which  treat  of  the  arts  and  sciences  as  understood  and  taught  by 
the  scholars  of  our  time.  But  the  text-books  are  not  alone  needed. 
Moral  as  well  as  intellectual  culture  is  demanded  by  every  con¬ 
sideration  of  humanity  and  Christianity.  The  library  should, 
then,  contain  useful  miscellaneous  works,  which  give  general  in¬ 
formation  and  instruction  upon  all  subjects  which  are  intimately 
connected  with  the  well  being  of  man. 

In  the  music  department,  there  are  not  as  many  pianos  as  are 
absolutely  needed  for  practice.  These  should  be  supplied  as  soon 
as  possible,  so  as  to  save  an  annual  outlay  for  rent  of  instruments, 
which  soon  amounts  to  sums  large  enough  to  purchase  them. 

The  fencing  around  the  grounds  needs  repairing,  as  the  palings 
are  falling  off  on  account  of  the  decay  of  the  railing,  etc. 

The  walks  and  shrubbery  are  not  in  condition  to  present  to  the 
eye  such  beauties  and  fragrance  as  State  pride  demands.  And 
while  it.  is  true  that  the  inmates  are  unable  to  see,  yet  their 
other  senses  are  so  acute  that  thev  are  able  to  detect  any  lack  of 


culture. 

An  appropriation  should  be  made  for  supplying  the  grounds 
with  sand  and  gravel.  The  black  mud  now  presents  a  serious 
drawback  to  the  proper  exercise  of  the  pupils,  and  adds  largely 
to  the  expenses  of  the  Institution  by  causing  an  increase  of  dirt 
upon  the  floors  and  clothes  of  the  inmates.  If  the  grounds  were 
covered  with  sand  and  gravel,  and  the  walks  supplied  with  curb¬ 
stones,  so  as  to  prevent  any  washing  away,  long  walks,  giving  the 
requisite  exercise,  could  be  taken  within  the  inclosure. 

We  have  inspected  the  stable,  and  find  it  sadly  dilapidated  and 
unsafe  for  horse  and  forage.  A  new  one  should  be  built  without 
delay,  as  it  would  not  cost  more  than  the  additional  outlay  which 
is  now  made  by  reason  of  thefts. 

We  have  inspected  the  mechanical  department,  and  find  that 
the  new  order  of  things  instituted  by  the  Superintendent  is  work¬ 
ing  admirably,  its  will  be  seen  by  the  annexed  statement.  Ibis 
includes  work  done  for  only  about,  three  months.  The  work  will 
compare  favorably,  both  in  material  and  execution,  to  that  done 
in  the  North,  and  shows  what  may  be  done  in  the  future.  The 
broom-corn  used  in  this  Institution  for  making  brooms  is  raised 
in  Travis  county,  and  upon  comparison  was  found  to  be  superior 
to  that,  imported  from  the  North. 


Texax  fnstiUde  for  the  Blind. 


Financial  Affairs  of  the  Work  Department  for  the  three  Months 
ending  December  31,  1875. 


13  brooms,  made  for  use  at  the  Institute,  valued  at  25c .  $3  25 

3  brooms,  for  same  purpose,  @  20c .  60 

1  settee  seated,  for  Institute .  1  00 

2  chairs  seated,  for  Institute .  1  00  —  $5  85 

Cash,  proceeds  of  sale  of  15%  dozen  brooms .  50  40 

0  proceeds  for  seating  chairs  with  cane  and  rattan .  18  50  —  68  90 


Total,  for  work  done .  §74  75 

Thus  we  see,  work  for  Institute .  §5  85 

Cash  taken  in  for  work  from  outside  parties .  68  90 


$74  75 

We  desire  to  express  the  confident  hope  that  your  Excellency 
and  the  Legislature  will  duly  weigh  the  statement  of  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  in  relation  to  the  necessity  for  an  appropriation  for  the 
enlargement  of  the  main  building,  in  anticipation  of  an  increase 
•of  pupils,  and  also  for  out-houses  for  purposes  suggested  by  him 
in  his  report 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

E.  W.  Shands,  P?vsidenl. 
Richard  F.  Cook,  Secretary. 
C.  FI.  Randolph, 

Dr.  R.  E.  Grant, 

•1.  .1.  Tobin,  M.D. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT. 

Austin,  January  I,  1878. 

To  His  Excellency  Richard  Coke,  Governor: 

For  the  fiscal  year  beginning  September  1.  1873,  and  ending 
thirty-first  of  August,  1874,  the  appropriation  for  the  support  of 

f  /™te'vas  twent-v  thousanf|  ($20,000)  dollars,  and  thirty- 
tour  054)  1 blind  persons  were  admitted.  For  the  last  fiscal  rear,  be¬ 
ginning  September  1,  1874,  and  ending  on  the  thirty-first  day  of 
ugust  last,  during  which  time  the  present  incumbent  was  in'  full 
charge,  the  appropriation  was  ten  thousand  (.$10,000)  dollars,  and 
’fty'onG  (51)  b,in(1  Pcrs°ns  admitted.  Thus  it  may  be 
seen  that  the  support  fund  was  cut  down  one-half,  but  the  num¬ 
ber  of  inmates  had  increased  one-third.  Notwithstanding  these 
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difficulties,  the  Superintendent,  bv  prudent  and  patient  manage¬ 
ment,  not  only  kept  the  Institute  in  as  good  condition  as  he  found 
it,  but  actually,  with  his  limited  means,  increased  the  facilities 
for  study  in  the  school,  and  especially  in  music,  during  the  ten 
months  school  term.  In  addition  to  this,  the  study  of  Telegraphy 
was  introduced  ;  and  during  the  summer  vacation  just  passed,  funds 
enough  were  left  to  revarnish  alt  the  furniture,  repaint  and  re- 
plastcr  many  parts  of  the  building — to  make  a  new  partition,  with 
closets  for  sick  room  and  dormitory,  and  to  make  a  new  floor 
over  the  cellar,  and  small  addition  to  laundry  room. 

THE  SCHOOL. 

The  session  just  passed,  which  closed  in  J une,  was,  so  far  as  pro¬ 
gress  is  concerned,  a  very  satisfactory  one.  The  school  and  music 
departments  are  more  especially  re'fered  to,  because  the  shop  de¬ 
partment,  for  want  of  sufficient  means  to  bestow  upon  it,  remained 
as  it  was  found  —  totally  insufficient  for  the  purposes*  intended. 
Therefore,  while  the  Institute  was  managed  with  $10,000  for  sup¬ 
port,  it  was  evidently  too  little  for  the  successful  management  of 
all  the  departments.  If  the  Legislature  would  build  us  a  good 
shop,  and  stock  it  with  a  sufficient  amount  of  material  —  give  us  a 
sufficient  number  of  suitable  musical  instruments,  and  a  tolerable 
fair  library  for  the  school,  then  good  management  on  the  part  of 
the  Superintendent  would  enable  this  Institute  to  go  successfully 
through  each  year  with  the  aid  of  a  comparatively  small  amount 
for  its  simple  support. 

During  the  school  session,  which  was  conducted  by  Mr.  George 
B.  Stuart,  as  principal,  and  some  of  the  inmates  who  acted  as  as¬ 
sistants,  the  pupils  made  rapid  progress,  although  there  was  (and 
is  now)  a  considerable  drawback  for  want  of  text-books  in  raised 
print.  A  class  of  twelve  commenced  the  study  of  Telegraphy, 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Morris,  a  city  operator,  and  as  long  as  we 
were  ahle  to  employ  him  the  class  made  very  satisfactory  progress. 
After  he  quit  teaching,  several  of  the  class  got  discouraged,  and 
were  gradually  released  from  this  study.  The  majority,  however, 
assisted  to  some  extent  by  Mr.  Stuart,  continued  to  practice,  and 
will  make  good  operators.  Soifio  of  the  class,  Hamilton  Dowling, 
from  Palestine,  Anderson  county ;  Robert  Field,  from  Gonzales, 
and  Ellen  Jones,  from  Burnet,  are  especially  apt  in  this  branch, 
to  be  favorably  mentioned.  The  sight,  of  all  three  will  probably 
be  so  much  benefitted  by  the  Oculist,  Dr.  Manning,  as  to  be  able 
in  the  future  to  make  practical  use  of  the  knowledge  gained  here 
in  telegraphing.  Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  my  appeal  last  fall  to 
the  Legislature,  asking  them  to  appoint  an  Oculist  for  this  Insti¬ 
tute,  and  which  was  cordially  responded  to,  is  bearing  double  fiuit. 
All  hopeful  cases  are  treated  by  operation  or  otherwise,  and  the 
great,  charitable  blessing  of  improved  sight  is  given,  so  that  the 
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patient  goes  out  with  a  knowledge  of  some  trade  —  Telegraphy, 
for  instance, —  and,  being  enabled  to  read  and  write,  can  push  his 
knowledge  to  success. 

T  have  just  received  a  copy  of  the  last  report  (October,  187b)  of 
the  “Perkins  Institute  and  Massachusetts  Asylum  for  the  Blind," 
in  which  it  is  found  that  the  Trustees  of  that  Institute  are  now 
(one  year  after  I  introduced  the  study  in  this  Institute)  earnestly 
advocating  the  introduction  of  Telegraphy  as  a  new  study  in  then- 
institute  Yet  it  seems  somewhat  unfair  that  they  did  not  mention 
the  trial  that  was  being  made  here,  for  my  report  stating  the  fact 
was  mailed  to  that  Institute  about  one  year  ago.  They  will 
undertake  it,  and  will  soon  be  in  advance  of  us,  because  they 
are  ably  supported  in  all  they  undertake  for  the  benefit  of  the 
blind. 

The  health  of  the  pupils  during  the  fall  of  1871  was  interrupted 
by  occasional  attacks  of  bowel  affection.  The  winter  months  pass¬ 
ed  away  without  any  disturbance,  but  in  the  spring,  espeoiallv 
during  April  and  May,  diarrhoea  and  dysentery  gave  us  much 
trouble.  1  here  has  been,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  onlv  one 
death  in  this  Institute  during  two- and  a  half  veins.  Miss  Polly 
Blevins,  of  Burnet  county,  died  last  April  from  a  sudden  attack 
of  pneumonia,  supervening  upon  general  debility  of  many  months 
standing.  Iler  parents  and  friends  had  been  written  to  and  urged 
to  remove  her,  but  the  letters  never  reached  them.  As  the  attack 
"liich  eairied  her  oil  was  so  sudden,  and  her  previous  condition 
so  precarious,  the  valuable  assistance  of  Doctor  Morris,  a  city 
physician,  was  obtained  at,  the  beginning;  but  despite  our  efforts, 
coupled  with  devoted  nursing,  she  lived  only  three  days.  She  was 
a  favorite  among  the  female  pupils,  who  evinced  much  grief  at 
her  sad  burial.  Very  few  pupils  have  died  in  this  Institute  since 
its  establishment  about  eighteen  years  ago,  from  the  fact,  per¬ 
haps,  that  Austin  is  one  of  the  healthiest  localities  on  this  con¬ 
tinent. 


The  names  and  number  of  the  blind  admitted  during  the 
session,  which  ended  in  June  last,  were  as  follows: 


hist 


Name. 

Hamilton  Dowling. 
Robert  .Tones  .... 
Lemuel  Tucker. 
Crockett  McKenzie 
Hubert  Tumor .... 

Paul  Rush . ( 

Otis  Rush . 

Nicholas  McDanieli 
•left.  McDanieli  . , . 

Robert  Hill. . 

William  Tittle  . . . . 


County. 

.  Anderson. 

.  Travis. 
.Upshur. 

.  Parker. 
.Travis. 

.Ban  Jacinto. 

.  do. 

.  Burnet. 

.  do. 

.  Harrison. 
.Rod  River. 
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Name. 

Theodore  Fancher. 
Simon  Murchison.  . 

Charles  Seale . 

Jack  Stamps . 

Martin  V.  Hill. . . . 
Jasper  McMinimy  . 
Thomas  Anderson. 
Jonathan  Allen  . . . 
M.  M.  Spences .... 

Robert  Fields . 

Johnny  Dickson.  . 
2) 


County. 

.  Erath. 

.  Houston. 

.  Lee. 

.Washington. 

.Bell. 

.  Farm  in. 

.  0  rayson. 

.Williamson. 

.Trinity. 

.  Gonzales. 

.  Nueces. 


s 
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Name. 

M.  B.  Singleton  ........ 

Mary  Bingham . 

Almeda  Campbell . 

Eliza  D.  Allen . 

Harriet  Bell . 

Jane  Garrett . 

Margaret  Patterson . 

Alice  Hamilton . 

Ophelia  Whitley . 

Maggie  Scott . 

Sally  Scott . 

Genova  McDaniell . 

Fanny  Davis . 

Mattie  Mather . 

Rebecca  Gracey . 


County. 

Nam 4. 

County. 

.  Walker. 

Polly  Blevins . 

.  .  Burnet. 

.Ilill. 

Susan  Duckworth . 

.  .Houston. 

.  Limestone. 

Katy  Johns . 

. .  Bexar. 

.Travis. 

Orra  Simpson . 

.  Anderson. 

Mollie  Stockard . 

.  Rusk. 

Hettio  Sheets . 

. .  do. 

.Trinity. 

Willie  Myers . 

. .  Milam. 

.  Travis. 

Ellen  Jones . 

Abbey  Lee . 

.  do. 

Anne  Michell . 

.Burnet. 

Mollie  Pickett . 

. .  do. 

.Erath. 

Anne  Heidrich . 

. .  Comal. 

A  llie  Cluck . 

.  .  Lampasas. 

(  29  ) 

MUSIC. 

This  department  or  branch  of  education  for  the  blind  was  made 
a  success  during  the  last  session.  On  tins  subject  of  course  I 
speak  comparatively  with  its  past  success,  for  it  is  far  from  be¬ 
ing  up  with  advancement  made  in  other  Institutions  of  even  more 
recent  establishment.  The  increased  facilities  for  the  study  and 
practice  of  music,  offered  during  the  last  session,  was  a  powerful 
encouragement  to  the  pupils,  and  stimulated  them  to  increased 
desire  for  and  appreciation  of  this  glorious  study.  The  Superin¬ 
tendent  had  many  difficulties,  and  even  opposition,  to  overcome 
in  his  efforts  to  raise  the  standard  of  instruction  in  this  important 
.branch  of  education  for  the  blind;  but  feeling  that  he  was  right, 
an  indomitable  will  would  listen  to  no  compromise,  and  to-day  he 
is  doubly  repaid  in  the  exhibition  of  greatly  increased  interest 
by  the  pupils,  and  the  rapid  progress  they  are  making.  He  also 
feels  proud  to  be  able  to  show  that  his  judgment  was  not  in  error 
in  this  matter.  The  following  extracts  from  the  reports  of  some 
of  the  oldest  and  best  conducted  Institutions  in  America,  will  save 
some  evidence  of  the  importance  of  music  to  the  blind.  The 
“Perkins  Institute  and  Massachusetts  Asylum  for  the  lllind. 
which  is  one  of  the  oldest,  best  endowed,  and  best  conducted 
institutions  in  the  world,  is  under  the  able  management  of  Dr. 
Samuel  G.  Howe,  who  is,  perhaps,  the  most  experienced  of  any 
in  this  business.  In  his  remarkably  able  report  for  187-1,  he  has 
the  following  to  say  on  the  subject  (see  page  55) : 

“  We  have  been  able  to  demonstrate,  in  a  considerable  number 
of  cases,  that  blind  youth  can  be  so  trained  and  taught  as  to  be¬ 
come  successful  competitors  with  seeing  youth  and  men.  for  em¬ 
ployment  as  teachers  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  as  per¬ 
formers  on  the  organ,  and  as  tuners  of  pianofortes.  One  of  our 
graduates  has  been  employed  several  years,  at  a  good  salary,  in 
one  of  our  largest,  manufactories,  as  chief  tuner  of  new  pianos. 
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and  discharges  all  ,the  duties  of  the  post  most  satisfactorily.  This 
training  was  very  costly  at  the  outset,  and  must  continue  so  for 
some  time  to  come,  if  we  adhere  to  the  determination  that  our 
pupils  shall  have  at  least  as  great  facilities  and  advantages  for  re¬ 
ceiving  the  highest  kind  of  instruction  as  can  be  enjoyed  by  those 
of  any  other  institution  in  the  world.  The  Institution  is  supplied 
with  a  complete  collection  of  all  the  instruments  necessary  for  a  thorough 
musical  education.  It  possesses  one  large  and  beautiful  church 
organ,  the  gift  of  George  Lee,  Esq.;  one  reed  and  two  small  organs, 
thirty  pianos,  besides  a  large  collection  of  good  brass  and  reed 
instruments.” 

In  another  place  (page  8),  speaking  of  the  graduates  from  his  In¬ 
stitute  who  went  out  and  are  now  alive,  he  says:  “Of  the  former, 
92  are  engaged  either  in  teaching  music  successfully,  or  in  tuning 
pianos  and  selling  musical  instruments,  and  arc  earning  various 
sums  from  200  to  2500  dollars  per  annum.”  Also,  on  page  52, 
he  says:  “Many  are  active,  accomplished,  and  able  teachers  of 
music;  others  get  fair  salaries  as  organists,  and  many  are  accumu¬ 
lating  money  by  tuning  pianos,  which  they  can  do  as  well  as 
persons  who  see.” 


The  New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind,  conducted  by  Wm. 
B.  Wait,  an  able  and  experienced  man  for  this  business,  is  the 
oldest  Institute  in  America.  In  his  report  for  1875,  Mr.  Wait 
uses  the  following  language  in  reference  to  music:  “In  the  de¬ 
partment  of  music  the  instruction  is  liberal  and  careful.  In  an 
elementary  class,  the  rudiments  of  class  singing  are  taught,  while 
the  studies  of  the  advanced  class  include  the  works  of  the  best 
masters  of  both  sacred  and  secular  music.  A  large  number  of 
pupds  receive  lessons  in  vocalization,  piano  and  organ  plaving, 
and  in  the  art  of  piano  tuning.  In  regard  to  qualification  and 
the  amount  and  efficiency  of  the  service  which  may  be  rendered, 
the  blind  musician  can  compete  successfully  with  sighted  musicians: 
for  this  reason,  the  opportunities  for  employment  are  more  fre¬ 
quent,  ami  the  possibility  of  success  greater  in  this  than  any  other 
stngte  pursuit.. 

iim/1'  Cd  T>'  .McCo7’  in  ^arge  of  the  Virginia  Institution,  says: 

.  effort  ,s  made  to  teach  music  to  all  of  the  blind  pupils,  and, 
m  a  large  majority  of  cases,  with  great  success «  Music  is  a  source 
ot  so  much  pleasure  and  solace  to  those  who  possess  talent  for  it 
ttiat  it  is  only  after  trial  has  proved  the  impossibility  of  teaching 
it  in  any  given  case  that  the  effort  is  abandoned.” 

r'  jVmCS’  the  Minnesota  Institution,  among  other  things, 
he  study  of  music  is  not  only  interesting  to  the  blind 
generally,  but  to  a  few  it  is  very  profitable.  *  *  *  *  * 

,  .  .  some  of  these  pupils  will  probably  rely  upon 

■  musical  education  for  a  support  in  future,  it  is  the  aim  to 
g  th®m  such  a  thorough  knowledge  of  it,  both  practically  and 
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theoretically,  as  will  enable  them  to  become  successful  teachers, 
(rood  piano  tuners  are  in  great  demand.  It  is  believed  that  the 
blind  can  excel  in  this  business.  In  fact  this  has  been  demon¬ 
strated  in  other  Institutions;  and  just  as  soon  as  the  means  can  be 
obtained,  it  is  our  purpose  to  introduce  this  trade  to  our  industrial 
department  If  the  Institution  owned  an  old  cast  off  piano,  to 
practice  upon,  it  might  be  introduced  at  once.” 

Mr.  Wm.  Chapin,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution,  when  speak¬ 
ing  of  his  mnsic  department,  says :  “  The  orchestra  contains  twenty- 
three  performers,  and  by  their  excellent  training  are  able  to  render 
many  ot  the  most  difficult  productions  of  the  great  masters,  with 
admirable  effect.  Mr.  Knglekc  continues  to  give  valuable  instruc¬ 
tion  on  piano  tuning  and  repairing,  to  those  advanced  pupils 
who  will  hereafter  make  this  a  special  business.  These  pupils 
now  assist  in  tuning  and  repairing  our  seventeen  pianos." 

More  evidence  on  the  subject  could  be  adduced,  but  the  extracts 
just  given  are  sufficient  for  any  except  those  who  are  inflated  with 
the  idea  that  they  have  more  knowledge  on  this  subject  than  the 
most  experienced.  Is  it,  then,  a  mere  hobby  of  my  own  creation 
which  impels  me  to  act  and  speak  so  energetically  on  this  sub¬ 
ject?  The  most  indifferent  aud  poorly  educated  man,  who  lias 
one  grain  of  what  we  commonly  term  “judgment”  of  mind, 
could  not  remain  in-an  institution  of  this  kind  one  month  without 
seeing  at  once  the  importance  of  this  branch  of  study  to  the  blind. 
Consequently,  if  it  be  the  purpose  of  the  people  to  endeavor  to  do 
something  for  the  benefit  of  this  class  of  unfortunates,  the  Legis¬ 
lature  should  aid  this  Institute  by  furnishing  it  with  a  sufficient 
stock  of  instruments  to  enable  a  thorough  prosecution  of  the  study 
of  music. 

The  improvement  made  bv  the  pupils  last  session,  under  the 
care  of  Mrs.  N.  II.  Stuart  and  Prof.  H.  A.  Klotx,  as  teachers  of 
piano  and  vocal  music,  and  Prof.  Herzog,  teacher  of  the  orchestra, 
was  very  gratifying  indeed.  We  have  only  three  pianos  owned 
by  the  Institute,  and  consequent Iv  the  pupils  do  not  by  any  means 
get  a  sufficient  amount  of  practice.  At  least  two  more  pianos 
should  be  purchased  for  the  use  of  this  Institute.  The  teachers 
did  remarkably  well  under  the  difficulties  with  which  they  had  to 
contend  concerning  piano  practice  by  their  pupils,  for  lessons  are 
almost  thrown  away  without  facilities  for  ample  practice.  It  will 
cause  every  musician  to  smile,  when  1  assert  that  the  majority  of 
the  music  pupils  in  this  Institute  have  only  half  an  hour  each 
twice  a  week  for  practice.  In  this  connection  it  is  well  to  re¬ 
member  the  valuable  services  of  Mrs.  Stuart  as  a  music  teacher. 
She  remained  constantly  in  the  Institute,  and  gave  skillful,  and  1 
may  even  say  constant,  attention  to  the  pupils  of  the  music  de¬ 
partment.  She  gave  lessons  in  vocal  and  piano  music,  and  was 
wonderfully  successful  in  her  efforts  at,  teaching  the  blind:  and 
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lier  pupils  all;  without  a  single  exception,  yet  love  her,  not  only 
for  her  great  and  valuable  attention  to  them',  but  for  her  unvary¬ 
ing  patience  and  kindness,  and  the  unfeigned  interest  .she  mani¬ 
fested  in  them.  They  certainly  will  never  forget  her.  Her  ser¬ 
vices,  from  unavoidable  reasons,  could  not  be  procured  for  this 
session.  Professors  Herzog  and  Klotz  are  now  teaching  in  this 
Institute.  AY  e  have  lost  the  valuable  services  of  Miss  Zulima 
Tobin,  who  took  the  place  of  Mrs.  Stuart  as  house  teacher  of  music 
at  the  beginning  of  this  session.  The  tedious  duties  which  de¬ 
volved  upon  her  as  vocal  teacher  was  ruining  her  voice,  and  injur¬ 
ing  her  throat,  which  had  formerly'  been  seriously  affected  with 
chronic  enlargement  of  the  tonsils.  She  preferred  to  give  up  the 
situation  rather  than  injure  her  splendid  vocal  powers,  of  which 
she  mayr  justly  feel  proud. 


TIIK  PRESENT  SESSION 

Began  September  15,  under  more  favorable  auspices  than  ever. 
During  the  summer  the  Superintendent  had  caused  a  small  addi¬ 
tion  to  be  made  to  the  laundry  rooms,  to  be  used  for  the  work¬ 
shop,  m  addition  to  the  two  small  rooms  then  used  for  that 
purpose.  Tins  separation  of  work  rooms  is  a  very  great  incon¬ 
venience,  but  cannot  be  avoided.  Out  of  the  present  support 
fund,  the  Superintendent  has  used  about  8300,  to  purchase  new 
material  for  the  workshop,  such  as  new  and  improved  broom  ma¬ 
chines  clamps  (two  of  each  were  bought),  and  other  things  nec- 

nnde  IZ  ,at  bu®1“08S1>.  ;lls°.  had  mattress  table  and  sewing  rack 
made,  and  a  furnace  for  bleaching  broom-corn.  Although  so  badlv 
ciamped  for  room,  we  are  remodeling  old  mattresses,  and  will 
..oon  be  making  new  ones  for  sale.  We  are  also  seating  chairs  with 
cane  and  rattan,  and  making  brooms  by  the  dozen  instead  of  two 

attc  Tni  a  "'eek  Z  WaS  formerly  the  number  usually  made.  The 
attempt  was  made  to  get  some  whiteoak  from  Eastern  Texas  to 

be  c^nVsold101^?  b°D  t0  make  cotton-baskets,  which  could 

LerdiSt  g°°d  I/"00’  ”1 this  "mrket;  lmt  the  l™bcr 

did  not  &  i  r^i  °Ur  °Tr’  and  overlooked  the  next;  so  wc 
ln!d  V  h-?v!  ’  hnl  ?pe  t0  do  ?°  yet  The  pupils  and  manager 

spac/occuniL?!01!1  t0  turn  around  when  at  work,  because  of  the 
sffulbm'!  d  Y  work  and  material;  yet  we  are 

to  ilTe  rc5.li,  '  t0ITig  that  thc  lncoming  Legislature  will  come 
icscue,  and  build  us  a  respectable  workshop. 

formerly  If °iLWTT  P  aCC<  ,hc  carc  of  Mr-  G-  D-  Tarlton, 

sited  bv  three  of  dmVerS1-f  °  21jOU1rsluna’  who  has  been  ably  as- 
Miss  M  r  pickoH  P’iPIT  °f ,  "S  lu^'tute — Mr.  M.  M.  Spencer, 
Tarlton  "as  nrin^n1]*  d  J,onat.han  AIlcn-  The  selection  of  Mr. 
to  his  oducaSd  Pr°rrd  !°  b°  il.  fortunatc  one;  for,  in  addition 

manner  of  conducting  ■  US  qulet’  modost>  unobtrusive 

or  conducting  himself  in  or  out  of  the  school  room 
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marks  him  as  the  very  man  for  the  place  he  fills.  His  kind  but 
firm  demeanor  toward  the  pupils,  and  the  apparently  deep  and 
unselfish  interest  which  he  takes  in  all  their  affairs,  has  won  the 
sincere  regards  of  the  older  and  the  undoubted  affections  of  the 
younger  ones.  He  has  a  happy  faculty  of  imparting  what  he 
knows  in  a  simple  manner  to  his  little  friends,  and  they  conse¬ 
quently  rapidly  progress  in  all  their  studies. 

The  housekeeping  was  entrusted  to  Mrs.  Octavia  McCollum, 
who  took  charge  in  .1  uly.  Her  unremitting  attention  to  the  affairs 
of  the  housework,  dining  room,  kitchen,  laundry,  etc.,  has  saved 
us  much  trouble,  confusion,  and  dissatisfaction.  She  gives  close 
attention  to  the  cooking  of  the  food,  its  preparation,  and  the 
manner  of  serving  it  up,  which  adds  considerably  to  our  bill  of 
fare  without  additional  expense.  She  has  without  effort,  by  the 
natural  good  qualities  of  head  and  heart,  won  the  esteem,  confi¬ 
dence,  and  affection  of  all  the  pupils.  Her  private  room  is  the 
mutual  playground  of  all  our  unfortunate  little  Winners. 

The  names  and  number  of  the  blind  admitted  for  this  session 
to  this  date  are  as  follows  : 


Marne.  County. 

Crockett  McKenzie . Parker. 

Martin  V.  Llill . Bell 

M.  M.  Spencer . Trinity. 

.Timmy  Maynard . Bastrop. 

Peter  Atkinson . Robertson. 

Robert  Turner . Travis. 

Robert  Jones .  do. 

Paul  Rush . San  Jacinto. 

Otis  Rush .  do. 

Daniel  Rush  .  do. 

Nicholas  McDuniell . Burnet 

Charles  Seale . Bee. 

Thomas  Anderson . Grayson. 


Marne.  County. 

Jonathan  Allen . Williamson. 

Robert  Fields . Gonzales. 

Seaton  Bates . Summerville 

Lemuel  Tucker . Upshur. 

John  A.  Neill  . Guadalupe. 

William  Tittle . Red  River. 

Jack  Stomps . Washington. 

John  Dickson  . . . Nueces. 

Jeff.  D.  Nelson . Parker. 

Hamilton  Dowling . Anderson. 

Benjamin  Fair . Limestone. 

Jeff.  McDaniell . Burnet. 

(25) 


Name.  County. 

Mary  B.  Singleton . Walker. 

Moliie  Pickett . Navarro. 

Anno  Michell .  do. 

Annie  Key . Montague. 

Lula  Maynard . Bastrop. 

Jenny  Clop  ton .  do. 

Abbic  Lee .  do. 

Mary  Bingham . Hill. 

Anne  1  Ioidrich . McLennan. 

Almeda  Campbell . Limestone. 

Eliza  D.  Allen . Travis. 

Maggie  Crook  .  do. 

Ophelia  Whitley .  do. 

Margaret  Patterson . Trinity. 

Alice  Hamilton .  do. 


Name.  County. 

Geneva  McDaniell . Burnet 

Ellen  Jones .  do. 

Mattie  Mather . Comal. 

Hettie  Sheets . Denton. 

Moliie  Stockard .  do. 

Rebecca  Gracey . Lampasas. 

Katie  Johns . Bexar. 

Tilla  Peay .  do. 

Fanny  Davis . Erath. 

Jane  Garrett . Rusk. 

Orra  Simpson . Colorado. 

Lizzie  Brady . Raines. 

Jenny  Featherstone . Johnson. 

Fanny  Smith . Hood. 

(  29  ) 

of  March,  and 


Six  or  eight  more  are  expected  before  the  first 
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as  many  more  are  heard  from ;  therefore  it  will  be  no  cause  for 
surprise  if  the  roll  should  exhibit  over  sixty  names  before  the 
close  of  the  session.  The  house  will  then  be  as  full  as  health  and 
comfort  will  admit  The  buildings  will  have  to  be  enlarged  in 
time  for  the  next  session,  or  many  of  the  blind  will  have  to  re¬ 
main  at  home. 

On  account  of  the  increase  of  pupils,  we  are  sadly  in  need  of 
more  books  in  raised  print  for  the  library.  Two-tliirds  of  those 
now  on  hand  are  old  and  nearly  worn  out.  It  cannot  reasonably 
be  expected  that  the  number  of  books  purchased  years  ago  for  18 
or  20  pupils,  will  answer  for  a  whole  generation,  regardless  of 
numbers.  On  account  of  the  deficiency  of  text-books,  the  teacher, 
after  each  recitation,  is  compelled  to  read  the  next  lesson  over  to 
his  classes  once  or  twice,  and  then  they  must  keep  it  all  in  mem¬ 
ory  until  the  next  day;  for  they  have  not  a  sufficient  number  of 
books  to  use  in  study  out  of  school  horn’s,  which  causes  a  great 
waste  of  valuable  time,  and  places  the  pupil  at  great  disadvantage 
so  far  as  rapid  progress  is  concerned.  At  least  $500  should  be 
appropriated  for  purchasing  a  library  of  books,  maps,  etc.,  for  the 
school.  Wc  need  more  georaphies,  histories,  and  other  books, 
with  music  in  raised  print,  maps  with  raised  outlines,  slates,  writ¬ 
ing-boards,  and  many  other  things.  This  is  called  the  “ Texas  In¬ 
stitute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind.  So  it  is,  for  the  few  who 
happen  to  enter  first.  “Institute  for  Education,”  without  books, 
is  a  magnificent  sounding  for  the  back  of  our  annual  reports; 
but  unless  more  books  are  obtained,  it  will  be  a  delusion.  It  is 
true  there  is  a  Superintendent  and  good  teachers  here;  but  can 
they  successfully  educate  anybody  without  hooks  in  a  reasonable 
length  of  time  t  Oral  instruction  is  like  everything  else,  “crood 
hi  its  way,  but  will  not  do  to  depend  upon  altogether.  Ex¬ 
perience  teaches -us  that  oral  instruction  for  the  blind,  unaided  by 
the  sense  of  touch,  in  the  prosecution  of  their  studies,  is  almost  a 
lifetime  business,  and  in  many  eases  impracticable. 


APPROPRIATIONS 

Should  be  made  to  have  a  new  wing  to  the  present  buildings,  two 
stones  high  and  sixty  or  seventy  feet  long,  erected  during  the 
coming  spring  and  summer  in  time  for  the  fall  session,  because  of 
uic  antmipated  increase  m  the  number  of  pupils.  We  now  have 
,  •  on  thc  W]l>  and  before  the  first  of  April  there 

su  ,?bab  -f'  be ,  °Yer.  At  least  thirty  blind  persons  of 

bv  v  a8’C  f<-‘  adr,n’ssl0T1  have  been  heard  from  in  this  State,  and 

oil  ■  nm  f"'U"p  °f hc  next  session  they  may  all,  and  possibly  oth- 
nre  f,’r.;'llll'"ssion.  Then,  if  the  house  be  not  enlarged,  what 
h,.i  ,,V  Feellng  fbat  the  people  of  this  great  State  intend 
I  W , ?fonu;iatu  h'""1  children  shall  be  properly  taken  care  of, 
a\  e  made  constant  and  vigorous  efforts,  by  ISrculars  and  letters, 
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to  And  the  whereabouts  of  the  blind,  so  that  they  might  be  cheer¬ 
ed  with  the  information  that  Texas  has  a  good  school  in  operation 
for  their  special  benefit;  and  they  are  coming,  provided  we  pre¬ 
pare  for  their  accommodation  by  making  additions  to  the  present 
buildings.  Texas,  in  the  fullness  of  her  great  heart,  has  under¬ 
taken  to  educate  the  blind  so  that  they  may  become  good  and 
useful  citizens;  and  as  it  is  too  late  now  for  backing  down,  the 
Legislature  should  prepare  for  them  in  a  proper  manner,  or  have 
the  moral  courage  to  abolish  the  Institute. 

A  larger  building  is  also  needed,  which  could  answer  the 
purposes  of  a  workshop,  kitchen,  and  surgical  eye  wards.  The 
stable  we  now  use  is  almost  ready  to  topple  over  from  green  old 
age,  and  would  be  a  disgrace  to  the  poorest  farmer  in  the  State. 
The  feed  for  horse  and  cow  has  been  repeatedly  stolen  at  night 
from  this  crazy,  unpatchable,  old  concern.  It  is  food  for  disgust 
with  every  decent  stranger,  who  expects  to  see  State  property  in 
better  condition.  The  piece  of  ground  purchased  by  appropri¬ 
ation  made  by  the  13th  Legislature,  has  had  a  rough  plank  fence 
placed  around  it,  but  is,  in  its  present  unimproved  condition,  almost 
useless  to  the  Institute.  If  a  good  stable  could  be  built  on  these 
grounds,  and  a  nice  graveled  walk  made  all  around  the  inside  of 
the  enclosure,  where  the  pupils  could  walk  for  exercise  in  wet  or 
very  cold  weather,  then  it  would  indeed  be  of  vast  benefit.  The 
following  appropriations  should  be  made  for  the  above  mentioned 
purposes,  and  to  which  I  respectfully  call  the  special  attention  of 
the  Governor,  and  ask  him  to  urge  the  attention  of  the  next 
Legislature : 

Warrants. 

New  wing  to  main  building  GO  by  24  feet,  stone,  two  stories  high,  with 


modern  improvements .  $7,000 

One  stone  building  for  workshop,  surgical  eve  wards,  kitchen,  laundry,  etc.,  3,000 

Stable  for  two  horses  and  cows .  1.000 

Enclosure  around  the  Institute  grounds,  and  improving  tho  same .  1,500 

Furniture,  bedding,  etc.,  and  two  pianos .  2.000 

For  insuring  the  buildings .  500 


$15,000 

These  improvements  are  imperatively  demanded,  and  these 
amounts  I  am  afraid  are  far  short  of  what  will  be  required. 

IS  THIS  A  PRISON? 

Blind  children  and  their  parents  who  have  never  visited  this 
Institute,  generally  have  the  idea  that  the  ‘‘Blind  Asylum."  as  it 
is  erroneously  called,  is  simplv  a  sort  of  prison  for  blind  children 
and  those  of  the  blind  who  have  no  homes,  where  no  pleasure  is 
known,  where  joy  never  comes,  were  sighs  and  whispering  are  the 
only  disturbers  of  that  monastic  silence  which  harrows  the  soul 
and  paralyzes  youthful  thought  and  action.  They  hear  and  be- 
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lieve  that  the  pupils  are  halt  fed,  have  neither  coffee  nor  tea  nor 
milk  for  breakfast  or  supper,  and  are  allowanced  as  to  the  quantity 
of  each  kind  of  food  cooked  for  them.  But  those  who  visit  and 
see  for  themselves  are  astonished  and  pleased  to  find  that  all  these 
notions  are  erroneous.  They  find  that  the  blind  generally,  as 
they  live  in  this  Institute,  arc  the  liveliest  people  in  the  world. 
They  romp,  laugh,  and  sing,  except  when  on  duty,  to  their 
heart’s  content;  for  it  is  the  standing  custom  that  when  a  bell  is 
rung  at  certain  hours,  it  means  work,  and  no  play;  but,  business 
over,  the  pupils  are  allowed  the  greatest  liberty,  and  no  inter¬ 
ference  with  their  enjoyments  will  be  permitted.  The  consequence 
is  that  when  the  bell  rings  they  are  as  prompt  as  a  clock;  and  lei¬ 
sure  hours  are  enjoyed  with  that  freedom  and  lightness  which  bear 
no  restraint  We  are  all  one  family;  the  officers  and  teachers  do 
not  hold  themselves  coldly  aloof  from  the  scholars,  but  mingle  and 
converse  freely  with  them,  and  endeavor,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
make  them  feel  entirely  at  home.  And  when  they  are  sick  the 
greatest  possible  care,  with  medical  attention,  is  given  them  free 
of  charge.  At  the  end  of  each  dormitory  there  is  a  neat  little 
room  set  apart  for  the  sick,  nicely  furnished  with  every  comfort, 
and  away  from  noise  and  confusion.  An  intelligent  and  industri¬ 
ous  white  woman  is  employed  as  nurse,  whose  duty  it  is  to  watch 
the  sick  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  and  watch  or  sleep  bv  them  at 
night,;  therefore,  T  may  fairly  believe  that  they  receive  better  at¬ 
tention  than  any  of  them  can  at  home. 

About  every  two  months  a  “picnic”  and  “sociable”  is  allowed 
them,  so  that  the  boys  and  girls  may  come  together  and  converse; 
but.  always  in  the  presence  of  the  officers  and  teachers.  At  the 
“  picnics  they  are  allowed  a  good  dinner,  which  is  put  out  on  table¬ 
cloths  previously  spread  on  the  grass.  All  are  placed  around, 
and  then  helped  by  the  servants  and  officers.  After  dinner 
they  group  together  for  talking,  singing,  or  listening  to  music  on 
the  violin.  They  return,  and  after  supper  comes  what  they  call 
Reir  “sociable.”  All  arc  allowed  to  meet  in  the  school  room 
for  conversation,  music,  or  fun  of  any  kind.  Those  who  are  as¬ 
sured  that  their  parents  do  not  object,  or  arc  not  members  of  the 
church,  attempt  to  go  through  with  the  simple  figures  of  a  co¬ 
tillion;  and  they  do  tolerable  well  after  a  little  practice.  The 
Superintendent,  Matron,  and  Teachers  are  always  present  on  these 
occasions,  so  that  no  improprieties  of  any  character  shall  disturb 
their  enjoyments.  These  gatherings,  it  is  believed,  arc  producing 
g(K,(i  results;  for,  as  the  blind  must  eventually  be  members  of  so- 
CJ,Ct  '  ii 'S  ^eeme^  proper  that  here,  under  careful  restraint,  they 
th?"  '  ke>  by  practical  demonstration,  taught  what  society  is,  that 
J  may  realize  what  is  to  come,  and  he  prepared  to  understand 
something  of  the  world  as  it  exists  outside  the  walls  of  an  insti- 
-  e'  It  smooths  the  roughened  ideas  and  manners  of  both 
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sexes;  develops  that  latent  womanly  and  manly  feeling  called 
self-respect,  which  induces  them  to  neatness  of  dress  and  decency 
of  habit  and  manners;  and  also  stimulates  them  to  excel  in  their 
studies.  This  course  will  be  persevered  in  unless  future  develop¬ 
ments  shall  indicate  baneful  results. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 

Arc  due  to  the  Central  Texan,  at  Calvert,  the  Ilenrnc  Enterprise, 
and  the  Huntsville  Item,  for  their  kindness  and  generosity  in  send¬ 
ing  a  copy  of  their  weekly  papers  to  this  Institute.  Especial  thanks 
should  be  rendered  to  the  Central  Texan  for  its  kind  and  extend¬ 
ed  report  of  this  Institute,  made  by  one  of  its  former  proprie¬ 
tors,  who  honored  us  with  a  visit  last  year.  In  this  connection  it 
may  not  be  out  of  place  to  remark  that  it  is  a  little  strange  the 
newspapers  will  publish  the  reports  or  extracts  from  the  Governor 
or  heads  of  departments  free  of  charge,  which  is  political  inform¬ 
ation  for  voters,  but  when  a  circular  or  report  from  the  charitable 
institutions  are  received,  they  are  cast  into  the  waste-basket,  and 
no  notice  is  taken  of  them ;  thus  their  blind  fellow-citizens  are  cut 
off  from  such  news  as  would  be  interesting  to  them ,  simply  because 
the  price  for  publication  did  not  accompany  the  circular.  Of 
course  it  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  that  newspaper  men 
should  do  all  work  for  charitable  institutions,  but  a  simple  allusion 
to  a  report,  or  the  publication  of  a  small  circular,  would  serve  as 
matter  of  news  to  many  of  their  readers,  outside  of  charitable  con¬ 
siderations.  I  respectfully  urge  the  editorial  fraternity  to  publish 
the  circular  letter  at  the  back  of  the*  report,  which  will  serve  as 
information  to  a  few  of  their  most  unfortunate  fellow-citizens, 
and  will  be  the  means  of  helping  to  search  out  many  unfortunate 
blind  who  should  be  here. 

Thanks  are  also  due  to  the  various  ministers  of  the  city  who 
are  kind  enough  to  alternately  preach  at  this  Institute  every 
Sunday  evening  at  3  o’clock.  The  pupils  always  expect  preach¬ 
ing,  and  1  am  happy  to  say  they  arc  rarely  ever  disappointed, 
because  of  the  watcliful  care  of  the  following  ministers  in  regard 
to  this  matter:  Revs.  Mr.  Willenberg,  l)r.  Wright,  Dr.  Dodge, 
Mr.  I’hilpot,  Mr.  Lee,  and  Dr.  Grasty.  These  are  able  and  ac¬ 
complished  ministers,  and  are  consequently  listened  to  by  the 
scholars  with  great  respect  and  close  attention.  This  work  is 
done  regularly  and  cheerfully  without  any  reward  —  except  that 
which  is  sure  to  come  at  the  lime  when  good  works  arc  sure  to  be 
remembered. 

There  are  many  pupils  in  this  Institute  who  feel  very  grateful 
to  the  lion.  Win.  R.  Baker,  Vice-president  of  the  Texas  Central 
Railroad,  who  has  never  yet  refused  to  aid  many  of  them  in  get¬ 
ting  home  during  vacation,  by  furnishing  them  with  free  passes 
over  his  road.  Such  disinterested  kindness  will  always  be  re- 
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membered,  and  they  wish  Mr.  Baker  to  know  that  his  generosity 
is  not  thrown  away. 

THE  OCULISTS. 

The  Oculists,  Doctors  Manning  and  Josephtlial,  who  were  ap¬ 
pointed  for  this  Institute  by  direction  of  the  14th  Legislature  in 
April  last,  performed  many  operations  on  the  pupils.  I  can  freely 
say  that  every  operation  was  attended  with  some  benefit,,  and  many 
of  the  cases  proved  to  be  a  decided  success.  It  should  not  be  for¬ 
gotten  that  several  of  their  patients  had  been  previously  and  un¬ 
successfully  operated  upon  for  cataract  and  other  conditions,  which 
of  course  caused  these  latter  operations  to  be  more  complicated ; 
yet  success  was,  perhaps,  greater  in  these  than  other  cases.  Eliza 
Allen,  who  formerly,  because  of  central  opacity  of  the  cornea, 
could  see  very  imperfectly,  can  now,  by  the  aid  of  glasses,  see  to 
read  ordinary  print;  but  as  this  condition  is  new  to  her,  she  will 
eventually  be  compelled  to  learn  the  ordinary  print  as  a  child  just 
beginning.  She  has  only  the  one  eye;  —  is  an  orphan,  without 
home  or  friends;  and  as  her  education  would  have  to  begin  anew, 
and  as  the  Oculist  doubts  the  propriety  of  her  running  the  risk  of 
again  losing  the  renewed  sight  by  continued  study  in  ordinary 
schools,  it  is  deemed  charitable  and  eminently  proper  to  allow  her 
to  finish  her  education  by  means  of  raised  print.  The  poor  girl 
is  proud  of  her  improved  sight.  Allie  Cluck’s  eyesight  was  so 
decidedly  improved  that  she  did  not  return  to  school  this  session, 
and  will  soon  enter  the  common  schools.  The  two  McDaniell  boys 
were  very  much  improved  —  both  being  enabled,  by  the  aid  of 
glasses,  to  see  ordinary  print;  but  they,  like  Eliza  Allen,  cannot 
read  it.  Jenny  Clopton  is  so  much  improved  that  she  will  not 
return  next  session.  Ellen  Jones  had  but  one  eye  with  sight, 
which  was  operated  upon  twice,  and  vastly  improved;  a  cataract, 
however,  is  forming  and  the  lens  will  yet  have  to  be  extracted 
before  she  can  sufficiently  see  to  read  print  Lula  Maynard,  whose 
eyes  afforded  very  imperfect  sight,  and  suffered  from  childhood  up 
with  Retinitis  Pigmentosa ,  had  repeatedly  suffered  from  intermit¬ 
tent  attacks  of  severe  pain  in  both  eyes,  and  was  gradually  but 
surely  losing  what  little  sight  she  had.  With  but  little  hope, 
Doctor  Manning  made  an  upward  irridectoiyy  in  the  right  eve. 
the  effect,  however,  was  almost  instantaneous;  and  In  addition  to 
the  relief  from  pain,  caused  doubtless  from  intra-ocular  pressure, 
her  sight  was  so  much  improved  that  the  girl  declares  that  she  can 
see  as  well  as,  or  better  than,  when  she  was  a  child,  and  is  over¬ 
joyed  at  l'er  good  luck.  The  other  eye  will  also  be  operated  up- 
9n-  Many  other  cases  were  operated  upon,  but  with  less  marked 
improvement.  The  result,  upon  the  whole,  is  very  gratifying,  and 
( 11  -  justifies  the  charitable  act  of  the  Legislature  in  making  the 
appropriation  to  pay  the  Oculists.  The  result  also  justifies  the  se- 
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lection  of  the  Governor,  who  under  the  law  had  the  appointing 
power,  in  naming  Doctors  Manning  and  Josephtlial  as  Oculists  for 
this  Institute.  Their  time  will  expire  in  April,  and  the  incoming 
Legislature  would  do  well  to  reappoint  them  for  another  year. 
The  kind  and  gentle  bearing  of  these  two  gentlemen  won  the 
regards  and  good  will  of  all  the  pupils  and  officers  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute.  Their  condensed  report  is  herein  annexed. 

Frank  Rainey,  Superintendent. 


REPORT  OF  THE  OCULISTS. 

Austin,  Texas,  January  1,  1876. 

To  His  Excellency  Richard  Coke, 

Governor  of  the  State  of  Texas : 

A  full  and  complete  history  of  all  the  cases  receiving  surgical 
attention  in  the  State  Blind  Institute,  was  found  to  be  so  vo¬ 
luminous,  and  probably  so  complicated  for  the  general  reader  or 
unprofessional,  that  it  was  thought  best  to  give  a  simple  state¬ 
ment  of  the  results  of  surgical  attention,  in  the  way  of  some 
general  remarks  drawn  from  the  report  in  full. 

Twenty  cases  have  come  under  charge  since  April  11,  1875, 
with  more  or  less  benefit  experienced.  Several  of  these  have 
received  marked  relief,  being  enabled  to  read  coarse  print,  and 
even  write,  if  they  had  been  educated  to  that  extent,  by  exercise 
of  the  sense  of  sight.  Two  pupils  have  left  the  Institution  on 
account  of  the  amount  of  sight  given,  while  at  least  five  more  have 
very  flattering  prospects  of  sufficient  sight  to  attend  the  common 
school  after  a  further  treatment  of  six  or  eight  months. 

There  are  five  or  six  pupils  in  attendance,  who  have  fair  pros¬ 
pects  of  marked  relief,  that  have  not  as  yet  received  any  surgical 
attention,  on  account  of  recent  admission  into  the  Institution,  inter¬ 
ference  on  the  part  of  parents  interdicting  any  surgical  operation 
on  their  children,  and  other  unavoidable  causes.  It  would  be  well 
enough  to  note  here,  that  no  parent  or  guardian  should  control  the 
requirements  in  any  public  institution.  If  so,  the  purpose  of  that 
institution  is  a  failure,  and  its  privileges  lost.  It  is  not  the  case 
in  any  charity  hospital,  and  would  add  greatly  to  the  advancement 
of  the  surgical  department  of  the  Institution  if  prevented. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  twenty-five  pupils,  or  about  one-half  of 
the  school,  are  subject  to  surgical  consideration,  and,  as  proven,  can 
be  benefitted  in  some  degree.  Seven,  or  about  one-eighth,  will  have 
received  sight,  and  return  home,  evidently  enabled  to  attend  the 
common  school ;  while  many  who  have  no  prospect  of  any  restora- 
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tion  of  sight,  can  be  frequently  relieved  of  permanent  pain,  their  ap¬ 
pearance  rendered  less  repulsive,  and  their  health  greatly  improved. 
To  recapitulate:  the  experience  of  this  year  proves,  that  one-half 
of  the  inmates  can  be  relieved  in  some  degree;  one-fifth  can  be  en¬ 
abled  to  read  large  print  by  the  use  of  glasses,  but  not  furnished 
with  sufficient  sight  to  leave  the  school ;  one-sixth  can  be  made  to 
see  large  objects,  and  be  enabled  to  move  about  at  will;  while  one- 
eighth  can  be  entirely  cured  and  sent  home. 

The  success  in  treatment  that  we  claim  for  this  Institution — 
which  we  insist  is  not  second  to  the  success  of  any  hospital  in  the 
Southern  States,  according  to  reports  received  —  was  greatly  due 
to  the  unremitting  efforts  of  the  Superintendent,  Dr.  Rainey.  It 
was  through  his  never-ceasing  attention  that  the  absence  of  suit¬ 
able  rooms  for  those  operated  upon,  and  the  want  of  skillful 
nurses,  etc.,  was  greatly  overcome  and  our  success  guaranteed. 
At  no  time  could  we  subject  more  than  three  pupils  to  surgical 
interference  in  one  day,  and  then  we  were  compelled  to  await 
their  recovery  before  others  could  receive  like  attention.  This 
slow  process  of  treatment  was  forced  upon  us  in  order  to  avoid 
embarrassing  the  progress  of  the  school,  which  would  necessarily 
result  if  more  than  this  number  was  confined  in  bed,  requiring  a 
constant  watch  both  day  and  night.  It  is  certain,  then,  that  if 
these  two  departments,  surgical  and  educational,  could  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  separately,  and  be  enabled  to  work  independently  of  each 
other,  better  results  would  be  obtained,  and  a  noble  purpose  already 
begun  would  be  perfected.  Besides,  many  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
could  be  provided  for  in  the  same  way,  with  no  additional  ex¬ 
pense  to  the  State.  This  is  no  speculation  based  upon  one  year's 
connection  with  this  Institution,  but  is  a  fact,  as  is  shown  by  the 
actual  experience  of  many  of  the  other  States,  which  have  more 
than  one  hospital  for  the  care  of  their  deaf  and  blind,  as  well  as 
a  school  for  those  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  scientific  inter¬ 
ference. 

Among  the  twenty-five  cases  under  observation,  no  patient  has 
been  a  sufferer  less  than  three  years,  while  many  have  been  afflict- 
ed  eight  and  fifteen  years,  and  three  for  twenty  years,  or  from 
birth.  During  this  time  they  have  been  exposed  to  all  manner 
of  treatment,  and  their  affections  frequently  complicated.  It  is 
plain,  then,  that  if  some  permanent  means  of  relief  could  be  offer¬ 
ed  a  plan  by  which  hospital  advantages  could  be  enjoyed  —  a 
ranch  greater  number  would  receive  sight,  and  the  amount  of 
sight  gained  would  be  more  marked,  owing  to  the  ready  treatment 
afforded  at  the  beginning  of  the  disease.  It  should  be  noticed,  that 
<2^  S^'veri  Pupils  to  the  Institution  is  a  point  of  economy  to 
the  State  which  deserves  a  passing  consideration.  Under  the  pres- 
rut,  healthy  superintendency  the  I  institution  is  swelling  its  numbers 
even  to  its  utmost  capacity,  and  any' vacancies  afforded  by  the 
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surgical  department  is,  therefore,  appreciated.  Now,  if  separate 
rooms  and  necessary  conveniences — a  hospital  on  a  limited  plun — ■ 
could  be  provided,  through  which  all  the  blind  and  deaf  and  dumb 
were  required  to  pass  for  examination  and  treatment  if  necessary 
before  being  admitted  into  either  of  the  schools,  it  docs  appear 
that  the  apparent  additional  expense  that  would  occur  to  the  State 
thereby  would  be  compensated  for  by  relieving  the  schools  of  their 
inmates  through  the  surgical  department 

Manning  and  Josephtiial,  Oculists. 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 
Receipts. 

Amount  of  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year,  beginning  September  1. 


1874,  and  ending  August  31,1875 .  §10.650  00 

No  receipts  from  any  other  source.  - 

Disbursements. 

September.. .  .Wages  paid  employees .  $162  40 

Salary  to  officers  and  teachers .  235  00 

Groceries  and  provisions .  106  87 

Fresh  meats .  47  00 

Milk,  eggs,  and  butter .  23  85 

Vegetables  .  15  57 

Oils  and  drugs .  13  45 

Piano  rent,  music,  and  tuning .  44  05 

Books  and  apparatus .  43  25 

Hardware  .  23  70 —  $715  .14 

October . Wages  to  employees .  172  61 

Officers  and  teachers .  361  66 

Furniture .  130  07 

Music,  tuning,  and  instruments .  39  21 

Vegetables .  33  31 

Pood  for  horse  and  cow .  25  20 

Meats .  49  20 

Drugs .  11  35 

Repairs  .  54  00 

Groceries .  67  65  —  944  26 

November. . .  .Wages  to  employees .  IS5  20 

Drugs  and  oils .  26  45 

Officers  and  teachers .  311  80 

Milk  and  butter .  41  38 

Food  for  horse  and  cow .  46  90 

Hauling .  24  10 

Material  for  workshop .  132  92 

Groceries .  230  67 

Merchandise .  53  86 

Meats .  47  35 

Furniture .  14  49 

Repairs .  108  16 

Vegetables  .  59  02  —  1,222  30 
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Disbursements — continued. 

December _ Wages  to  employees .  $171  35 

Groceries .  208  88 

Corn  and  hay .  68  85 

Meats .  41  30 

Merchandise .  39  24 

Drugs,  oils,  etc. . .  37  40 

Repairs  .  25  75 

Material  for  workshop .  1 3  40 

Apparatus  for  school .  19  00 

Vegetables .  15  85 

Officers  and  teachers .  370  55 —  1,011  57 

January . Wages  to  employees .  160  57 

Piano  rent  (two)  for  4  and  2^  months .  77  60 

Music,  strings,  etc . 9  55 

Drugs,  oils,  etc .  24  25 

Officers  and  teachers .  312  45 

Repairs .  33  38 

Meats .  56  65 

Vegetables .  6  20 

Milk .  16  30 

Books  and  stationery .  31  50 —  728  45 

February  . . .  .Wages  to  employees .  172  15 

Groceries .  391  22 

Repairs .  91  96 

Meats .  59  30 

Merchandise  .  54  75 

Freight  on  material  for  shop .  30  85 

Milk  and  butter .  28  99 

Food  for  stable .  4  38 

Beads  and  wire .  8  15 

Officers  and  teachers .  320  62 —  1,162  37 

March . Wages  to  employees .  170  50 

Groceries . . .  266  65 

Drugs  and  oils .  17  56 

Meats .  101  49 

Piano  rent .  20  00 

Music .  8  60 

Merchandise .  18  12 

Milk .  27  28 

Vegetables .  8  52 

Officers  and  teachers .  295  90 

One  requisition  for  cash .  50  00  —  984  62 

April . Amount  paid  employees .  182  58 

Groceries . 209’  90 

Musical  instruments .  1G  65 

Funeral  and  cemetery  expenses .  35  85 

Merchandise .  77  22 

Food  for  stable .  2  12 

Milk  and  butter  for  December  and  this  month,  60  55 

Vegetables .  5  20 

Blacksmith ing . 6  72 

Meats  . . . ! . ' .  31  12 

Officers  and  teachers .  297  30 

One  requisition  for  cash .  50  00  —  975"21 

ay . Amount  paid  ornployces . .  172  78 

Groceries .  230  20 

Vegetables . !..!!!!!  17  38 

.  46  06 

Music  and  instruments .  23  80 
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Disbursements — continued. 

Oils,  drugs,  etc . \ .  §20  35 

Piano  rent .  16  96 

Postage  to  date,  Express  Company,  etc .  27  66 

Milk,  butter,  and  eggs .  32  85 

Officers  and  teachers .  296  73 

Requisition  for  cash .  50  00 

Merchandise .  60  37  —  995  14 

June . Amount  paid  employees .  165  44 

Groceries .  256  84 

Meats .  28  39 

Piano  rent .  28  98 

Merchandise .  35  73 

Officers  and  teachers .  346  21 

Vegetables .  36  65  —  898  24 

July . Amount  paid  employees .  102  00 

Groceries .  204  86 

Merchandise .  72  66 

Milk .  11  85 

Repairs .  10  50 

Tinware .  9  75 

Part  payment  on  piano .  150  00 

Fresh  meat .  4  55 

Paints,  oils,  drugs,  etc .  59  83 

One  requisition .  50  00 —  676  00 

August . Amount  paid  employees .  117  00 

Repairs .  66  00 

Vegetables .  5  55 

Milk,  butter,  and  eggs .  52  75 

Medical  assistance  .  68  50 

Blacksmitliing .  8  00 

Meats .  12  65  —  330  45 

Cash  to  balance,  undrawn .  .  6  26 


$10,650  00 

Cash  undrawn  from  Treasury .  $6  26 


TO  PARENTS  OR  GUARDIANS  OF  TIIE  BLIND. 

“The  Texas  Institute  fob  the  Blind,”  erroneously  called 
“Blind  Asylum,”  was  established  solely  for  the  purpose  of  edu¬ 
cating  the  youthful  blind,  and  is  not  intended  as  an  asylum,  a 
home  for  all  the  blind;  nor  is  it  intended  as 'a  hospital  for  treat¬ 
ment  of  diseases  of  the  eye. 

When  any  person  tunder  24  years  of  age  is  blind  from  any 
cause  to  sucli  extent  that  he  or  she  cannot  see  to  read  the  print 
of  ordinary  school  books  and  newspapers,  that  person  is  entitled 
to  admission;  provided,  the  blindness  is  not  the  effect  of  tempo- 
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rarv  inflammation,  but  lias  become  permanent,  and  where  relief 
can  only  be  had  by  an  operation. 

Parents  should  by  all  means  send  their  children  to  this  School 
while  they  are  young,  even  as  early  as  the  age  of  nine  or  ten,  so 
that  they  may  be  educated  by  the  time  they  are  grown.  It  is  a 
shame  to  keep  them  at  home  when  they  of  all  others  most  need 
a  knowledge  of  music  or  of  some  trade. 

The  blind  who  seek  admission  to  this  Institute  must  notify  me 
that  they  desire  to  come,  and  should  send  or  bring  recommend¬ 
ations  from  responsible  citizens,  or  county  officers,  who  must 
state  that  the  applicant  is  not  over  twenty-four  years  of  age,  is 
in  good  health,  has  no  bad  habits,  and  of  sound  mind.  Parents 
must  consent  for  the  child  to  remain  the  whole  session  for  which 
it  enters,  unless  ill  health  necessitates  removal. 

Parents  or  county  courts  must  pay  traveling  expenses  to  and 
from  the  Institute,  and  must  furnish  good  plain  clothing.  The 
child’s  board,  washing,  schooling,  and  physician  bills,  are" all  fur¬ 
nished  free  of  charge. 

The  pupils  must  be  taken  away  during  July  and  August 
The  fall  session  will  open  about  the  middle  of  September  every 
year. 

.Parents  or  friends  who  bring  pupils  cannot  be  entertained  at 
the  Institute. 

.Any  minister,  or  sheriff,  to  whom  these  circulars  may  be  sent, 
will  do  an  act  of  kindness  by  handing  one  of  them  to  each 
Justice  of  his  county,  and  asking  him  to  please  report  to  me 
how  man}'  blind  (with  their  address)  there  are  in  his  precinct. 

Frank  Rainey,  Superintendent. 

Austin,  Texas,  January  1,  1876. 


A  MISFORTUNE. 

Notice  was  recently  received  of  the  death  of  Ur.  Samuel  G 
Howe,  Director  of  the  “  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
u-11!'-'  Uls  rePu1jation  as  a  manager  and  in- 
h-  I  i  1  °/  *  very  great  indeed,  and  his  opinions  were 

cation  of'lXJ,-7  ^  ™ho  arc  in*®rested  in  behalf  of  the  edu- 
S  °  ,the  H's  h»t  report,  of  October,  1875,  was  re- 

arrive  l  Tiread  f®?*  da^s  boforc  the  noticc  ot  his  death 

rewarded  hereXr"  “  kS  W°’'k  °"  earth’  Sba11  be  not  be 
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REPORT  OF  THE  TRUSTEES. 

To  His  Excellency  Richard  Cake: 

The  following  brief  report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Texas  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  is  respectfully  submitted,  together  with  the  report  of  the 
■Superintendent.  The  latter  is  in  detail,  and  is  a  full  exposition  of  the 
•condition  and  progress  of  the  Institution. 

The  appropriation  for  the  support,  of  the  Institution  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  August  31,  1876,  was  $14,120 :  number  of  pupils,  64:  for  the 
year  ending  August  31,  1875,  §10,650 ;  pupils,  51.  The  appropriations 
for  both  fiscal  years  have  been  meagre,  and  required  the  most  rigid 
economy  on  part  of  the  Superintendent  to  avoid  a  deficiency. 

Improvements  and  repairs,  which  were  necessary  and  for  which  addi¬ 
tional  appropriations  were  asked,  but  not  granted,  have  not  been  made : 
and  the  last  appropriation,  even  tinder  a  wise  and  economical  disburse¬ 
ment,  will  hardly  meet  the  demands  for  support,  especially  if  the  present 
depreciation  of  State  warrants  should  continue  for  any  length  of  time. 

I  he  appropriation  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  books  and  pianos,  was  well  timed,  and  will  add  materially  to 
the  progress  of  the  pupils. 

Repairs  absolutely  indispensable  have  been  made  from  time  to  time 
so  far  as  means  admitted ;  many  have  been  postponed  for  want  of 
means,  with  the  expectation  that  funds  would  be  appropriated  for  that 
special  purpose.  The  wear  and  tear  of  public  buildings  of  this  charac¬ 
ter,  is  an  item  which  by  all  means  should  be  provided  for. 

In  our  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  August,  1875,  we  called  espe-  . 
uul  attention  to  the  condition  of  fencing,  stable,  grounds,  cisterns  etc 
and  we  again  urge  that  the  Trustees  be  empowered  to  have  the  repairs 
made  which  are  most  needed. 

We  fully  indorse  and  commend  the  suggestions  made  by  the  Super- 
mi"1  his  rW  He  has  Proved  a  faithful  and  conscientious 
•  “ifT  ihe  present  flourishing  condition  of  the  Institution,  and  general 
''  comfort,  and  progress  of  the  pupils,  may  justlv  be  ascribed  to  his 
xeai  ■mcl  efficiency  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties. 

Per°bive  that  his  reportof  the  financial  affairs  of  the  meclian- 
cd  th^year116"1  Veiy  favorable-  and  still  better  results  may  be  expect- 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  in  our  opinion  an  Act  of  the  15th  Legis- 
19S  1876-  entitled  “An  Act  to  provide  for 

™  3  to  "  s",PPlief,’  here,n  named,  to  the  Lunatic,  Deaf  and 

n  i  e  i  ,1  n  r«3'IUmS’  wiJLllilrdl>'  Prove  advantageous  to  the  State 
n  its  practical  enforcement  . 

■mmc,  was  the  pur 

it  lowest  wholes 


T"  “M  lu>ns,  will  Hardly  prove  advantageous  to  the  State 
enforcement  The  object  sought  to  be  obtained,  we  pre- 
puroba.se  of  certain  supplies  for  all  the  Institutions  named, 
esalc  rates  —  competitive  bids  being  required,  subject  to 
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the  approval  of  the  State  Comptroller  and  Boards  of  Trustees.  Among 
other  objections  to  this  act  are  the  following:  1.  Under  the  law  the 
lowest  bid  (if  there  be  only  one)  must  be  accepted,  no  right  being  re¬ 
served  to  reject  any  and  all  bids.  2.  No  provision  is  made  for  the  in¬ 
spection  of  quality  of  supplies,  or  right  to  abrogate  contract  on  that 
ground.  3.  The  uncertainty  in  value  of  treasury  warrants,  which  (not 
cash)  will  be  paid  for  supplies,  must  always  place  the  State  at  a  disad¬ 
vantage.  Safe  and  responsible  parties  will  make  their  estimates,  in  bid¬ 
ding  on  staple  groceries,  dry  goods,  etc.,  upon  a  decline,  not  an  advance, 
in  warrants. 

There  are  other  objections  to  this  law  well  worthy  of  consideration. 
The  intentions  of  its  authors  and  of  the  legislative  body  that  passed  it. 
were  doubtless  good,  but  practically  its  workings  will  only  lead  to  em¬ 
barrassment  and  loss  to  the  State. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Edw.  W.  Shands,  President,  ) 

J.  ,J.  Tobin, 

R.  E.  Grant, 

Rich’d  F.  Cook,  Secretary , 


Board  of  Trustees. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT. 

September  1.  1876. 

To  His  Excellency  Richard  Coke,  Governor: 

The  following  brief  report  will  afford  some  idea  of  the  progress  of 
this  Institution  during  the  fiscal  year  beginning  September  1, 1875,  and 
ending  August,  31,  1876.  During  that  year,  64  blind  persons  entered 
for  the  session.  With  so  many  helpless  persons  to  look  after  and  care 
for,  and  with  a  small  appropriation  to  sustain  them,  I  am  gratified  in 
being  able  to  state  that  the  task  was  rendered  less  difficult  and  more 
agreeable  because  of  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  gentlemen  who  have 
the  honor  to  compose  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  this  Institution. 

THE  SCHOOL. 

In  this  department  very  satisfactory  progress  was  made,  There  wag 
a  spirit  of  generous  emulation  among  the  pupils,  which  caused  them  to 
avail  themselves  of  every  facility  for  acquiring  knowledge  in  the  various 
studies  they  were  pursuing.  This  spirit  of  emulation  was  so  great  that 
many  times  pupils  were  observed  to  be  hard  at  work  in  the  school  room 
or  with  some  favorite  study,  when  they  were  so  very  unwell  that  they 
should  have  been  in  bed.  ’  With  a  few  exceptions,  the  consequence  was 
the  whole  school  made  remarkable  advancement. 

The  success  was  also  due  to  the  ability,  patience,  assiduity,  and  great 
kindness  of  the  teachers.  Mr.  G.  D.  Tarlton,  the  principal,  and  his  assist¬ 
ants,  M.  M.  Spencer,  Miss  Mollie  J.  Pickett,  and  Jonathan  Allen,  all  de¬ 
serve  much  praise  for  their  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  pupils.  During  this 
session  the  following  branches  were  taught:  Orthography,  Etymology, 
Reading,  Writing.  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  English  Grammar,  Geography. 
Ancient  and  Modern  History,  Natural  Philosophy,  Natural  History, 
Spanish,  and  Music:  also  bead-work  and  telegraphy. 
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MUSIC. 

Lessons  in  music  are  given  to  any  of  the  girls  or  boys  who  show 
any  evidence  of  ability  to  accomplish  anything  in  this  favorite  branch 
of  study.  Our  blind  are  so  enthusiastic  on  this  subject  that  it  seems  a 
pity  to  deny  even  those  who  never  can  succeed  the  opportunity  of 
studying  that  which  is  their  chief  delight,  especially  when  themselves 
are  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  the  teacher  is  mistaken  in  regard  to 
their  disability  or  want  of  talent  Lessons  are  given  to  the  girls  and 
boys  on  the  piano  and  organ,  and  to  the  boys  on  the  violin,  violincello, 
clarionet,  flute,  and  cornet,  which  latter  constitute  the  string  band. 
The  study  of  music  is  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  blind.  It  materially 
assists  in  the  cultivation  of  taste  and  refinement  of  manners,  and  with 
a  few,  if  successfully  prosecuted,  will  in  after  life  prove  to  be  the  surest 
occupation  for  self-support 

THE  WORKSHOP 

I  placed  under  the  management  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Cloud,  formerly  of  the 
Louisiana  Institution  for  the  Blind,  who,  by  industry,  tact,  and  patience, 
with  but  limited  space  and  material,  -was  very  successful  in  the  man¬ 
agement  of  his  class.  It  should  be  remembered  that  previous  to  his 
taking  charge  of  the  mechanical  department,  but  very  little  had  been 
done — only  a  few  brooms  made  and  a  few  chairs  seated  now  and  then. 
However,  during  the  session,  under  his  management,  he  caused  1014 
brooms  to  be  made,  151  chairs  seated,  and  40  each  of  mattresses  and  pil¬ 
lows  to  be  made  and  repaired.  The  two  latter  was  work  done  for  use  at 
this  Institution.  The  quality  of  the  brooms  is  generally  superior  to  that 
of  brooms  shipped  from  other  States.  Of  course  this  amount  of  work  for 
older  Institutions  would  be  nothing  unusual,  but  here  nearly  all  of  the 
pupils  sent  to  the  shop  were  beginners,  and  the  few  who  had  formerly 
been  accustomed  to  the  work  knew  comparatively  little  about  it.  We 
confidently  expected  the  Legislature  to  give  us  increased  facilities  for 
this  department,  but  our  hopes  were  disappointed. 

Very  little  was  accomplished  in  the  way  of  telegraphy,  simply  because 
we  did  not  have  sufficient  means  to  spare  for  the  employment  of  a  teach¬ 
er  and  to  fix  up  the  necessary  apparatus.  Therefore  a  small  Callaud 
battery,  with  simple  repeating  instrument,  fixed  upon  a  small  table  in 
an  out  of  the  way  corner,  for  want  of  room,  was  the  best  we  could  do. 
Some  of  the  pupils  learned  to  write  about  twenty-five  words  to  the 
minute,  but  of  course  knew  nothing  of  the  practical  working  of  a  tele¬ 
graph  office.  If  we  had  been  properly  fixed  up  during  the  two  last  ses¬ 
sions,  Robert  Fields,  whose  eyes  are  sufficiently  cured,  would  have  left 
school  ready  and  capable  of  taking  charge  of  an  office,  with  sufficient  sight 
to  read  and  write  his  dispatches.  And  these  are  the  cases  of  whom  we 
are  to  expect  the  best  results  in  teaching  telegraphy.  During  the  sum¬ 
mer  the  Legislature  appropriated  §1000  to  purchase  pianos,  sewing- 
machines,  books,  and  telegraph  apparatus;  and  so  now,  if  I  can  find 
room  anywhere,  I  may  yet.  be  able  to  do  something  with  this  branch  of 
study.  1  have  several  pupils,  who  are  hopeful  cases  for  a  good  recovery 
of  sight,  under  the  management  of  our  oculists,  and  something  may  yet 
be  accomplished,  if  wc  can  prepare  for  it. 
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In  addition  to  the  previously  mentioned  studies  and  trades,  during 
the  coming  session  we  shall  have  two  additional  sewing-machines,  and 
the  girls  will  be  taught  how  to  sew,  cut,  and  fit.  This  will  be  the  first 
regular  effort  ever  made  in  this  Institution  to  put  this  business  in  prac¬ 
tical  operation,  although  long  practiced,  and  with  success,  in  older  In¬ 
stitutions. 

We  shall  have  two  additional  pianos  for  practice,  and  quite  an  addi¬ 
tion  to  our  library  in  the  way  of  many  new  books  in  raised  print. 

In  this  connection  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  is  is  entirely  useless 
for  the  managers  of  this  Institution  to  conceive  of  or  undertake  any 
new  enterprise  for  the  benefit  of  the  blind,  or  to  attempt  to  increase  the 
number  of  pupils  during  the  next  two  and  a  half  years;  because,  with 
heavily  depreciated  warrants,  the  appropriations  are  insufficient  except 
to  keep  the  Institution  in  its  present  condition.  With  additions  to  the 
buildings  and  to  the  support  fund,  we  could,  during  the  coming  session, 
have  80  or  90  pupils,  thereby  aiding  many  of  the  unfortunate  who  will 
be  left  out  in  the  cold.  Besides  the  64  blind  of  last  session,  I  have  the 
names  of  thirty- nine  others  who  would  probably  come,  if  we  had  room 
and  the  means  to  care  for  them. 

THE  OCULIST. 

In  the  fall  of  1874,  through  my  suggestion  and  by  aid  of  the  influence 
of  the  Governor,  an  appropriation  was  made,  and  an  oculist  appointed 
for  this  Institution.  During  the  following  session  and  the  one  just 
passed,  the  oculists,  Drs.  Manning  and  Josephthal,  performed  useful  and 
skillful  operations.  Many  of  our  children  have  been  made  happy  by 
increased  sight,  and  several  who  were  in  total  darkness  have  been  en¬ 
tirely  restored.  Robert  Fields,  Leaton  Bates,  Mary  Rhoades,  and  W  illie 
Schweers,  were  entirely  relieved,  and  will  not  return  to  school  again. 
The  cost  in  State  warrants  for  the  next  seven  years  in  teaching  and  car¬ 
ing  for  these  pupils  would  not  have  been  less  than  six  thousand  dollars. 

Jenny  Clopton  would  have  been  among  the  number,  but  was  unfor¬ 
tunate]  v  one  of  the  severe  cases  of  measles  which  occurred  in  the  spring. 
This  disease  so  affected  her  eyes  as  to  cause  complete  relapse,  but  we 
yet  hope  to  again  relieve  her  during  the  coming  session.  Nicholas  Mc¬ 
Daniel,  John  Dickson,  Hamilton  Dowling,  Benjamin  Fair,  Jeff.  Mc- 
Daniell.  Jasper  McMiniiny,  Frank  Schweers,  Anne  Heidrich,  Fliza 
Allen,  Geneva  McDanicll,  Maggie  Crook,  Jenny  Featherston,  Dora 
Schweers,  and  Bctlie  and  Alice  Thomas,  were  all  operated  upon,  and 
partial  relief  given.  Frank  and  Dora  Schweers  will  probably,  after  an¬ 
other  operation,  be  entirely  relieved.  Johnny  Dickson  was  also  another 
hopeful  case  for  entire  relief;  but  the  poor  boy.  while  at  home  during 
the  vacation,  accidentally  struck  his  right  eyeball  with  the  handle  of 
an  ax,  and  the  consequent  inflammation  has  destroyed  the  cornea.  It 
was  expected  that  Bettie  and  Alice  Thomas  would  not  have  to  return, 
but  it  seems  that  exposure  at  home  to  the  heat  and  reflection  of  the 
sun  during  the  long  summer  has  caused  partial  relapse,  and  it  is  per¬ 
haps  better  to  allow  them  to  continue  at  school,  and  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  oculists,  for  another  session,  than  to  run  the  risk  of  their 
again  losing  their  sight,  which  would  be  horrible  for  them,  and  injudi¬ 
cious  in  a  pecuniary  sense  for  the  State. 
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During  the  session,  having  misunderstood  the  object  for  which  the 
oculist  was  appointed,  several  persons  applied  for  the  admission  of  their 
children  who  needed  treatment  only  for  temporary  inflammation.  Two 
of  them  were  persuaded  to  board  themselves  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Institution  and  to  call  daily  for  treatment,  and  they  went  away 
cured.  For  this  no  charge  was  made,  as  they  were  not  able  to  pay. 

REMARKS. 

During  the  spring  twenty -five  of  the  pupils  were  attacked  with 
measles,  some  of  whom  were  very  sick  indeed;  yet  we  had  the  good 
fortune  to  lose  none  of  them.  One  young  lady,  Miss  xMmeda  Campbell, 
who  had  long  been  afflicted  with  dyspepsia  and  bronchitis,  which  had 
reduced  her  very  much,  had  the  misfortune  to  be  attacked  with  pneu¬ 
monia  in  both  lungs,  and  of  course  in  her  feeble  condition  fell  an  easy 
victim  to  the  disease.  She  predicted  her  death  as  soon  as  attacked. 
She  disliked  to  die  so  young,  but  said,  “  If  I  must  go,  the  Lord's  will  be 
done;  I  am  not  afraid  to  go.”  She  loved  the  Institution,  and  was  not 
very  well  satisfied  anywhere  else.  She  was  one  of  the  most  innocent 
girls  in  thought  and  action  we  ever  had  the  good  fortune  to  know’ 
Jefferson  I).  Nelson,  a  boy  of  fifteen,  fell  from  the  second  story  of  the 
west  wing  of  the  building,  and  broke  his  thigh  bone.  He  had  been 
here  only  one  week:  and  by  mistake,  after  having  been  asleep,  climbed 
out  of  the  window,  believing,  as  he  said,  “that  there  was  a  gallery  un¬ 
derneath.  He  made  a  good  recovery.  These  several  accidents  and 
troubles  were  sources  of  hindrance  to  advancement  in  the  school,  but 
nevertheless  the  matchless  perseverance  of  the  pupils  in  their  studies 
enabled  them  to  accomplish  a  great  deal. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

I  must  not  forget  to  mention  the  continued  kindness  of  the  follow- 
l"»"llfters-  who  alternately  preached  for  us  last  session :  Revs..  Mr. 
\\  illcnberg,  AY  right,  Lee,  Dodge,  Grasty,  Jones,  Philpot,  and  Brown. 
Ihese  gentlemen  come  without  price,  and  seem  to  take  great  pleasure 
m  doing  all  they  can  to  impart  wholesome  ideas  of  our  Christian  re- 
igion  to  the  class,  who  from  force  of  circumstances  cannot  attend  service 
m  town  The  pupils  all  seem  glad  to  know  that  they  are  to  have  rc- 
gu  .11  church  service,  and  arc  very  grateful  to  the  ministers  for  their 
Kindness  in  going  to  so  much  trouble  for  their  sake. 

We  cannot  forget  the  prompt  and  noble  generosity  of  the  Central 
Kailroad,  which  always,  and  without  hesitation,  promptly  furnishes 
tree  passes  to  such  of  our  poor  blind  children  as  are  not  able  to  pay 
icir  tiavchng  .expenses.  The  Texas  Pacific  also  on  one  occasion 
promptly  furnished  a  pass  for  a  poor  boy  who  had  to  take  that  road  after 
leaving  Sherman.  The  pupils  speak  with  pleasure  of  the  uniform 
kindness  of  the  conductors  towards  them  on  the  Texas  Central 
wind)  speaks  volumes  for  those  gentlemen,  who  have  it  in  their 

liHlTtn  i  0,1  tr,P  ver.V  pleasant  or  otherwise' for  our  unfortunate 
little  fellow-beings. 

k i ndna ttew^paf Kirs  do  not  forget  us,  and  we  have  to  speak  in  terms  of 

hei  vM.kJl  ,0SC  e^.1.t?.rs.!in«  Proprietors  who  send  ns  a  copy  of 
thou  valuable  papers  gratis.  The  printer  has  a  hard  time  of  it  as  a 
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general  thing,  and  all  the  world  seem  to  regard  him  simply  as  a  matter 
of  convenience.  Yet  they  are  ever  generous,  and  do  not  forget  the 
public  charities.  The  following  valuable  papers  have  been  sending  us 
free  copies:  Huntsville  Item,  Central  Texan,  Hearne  Enterprise,  Wax- 
ahachie  Enterprise,  East  Texas  Patron,  Palestine  Advocate,  Madison- 
ville  Plain  Dealer,  and  the  Goodson  Gazette,  an  able  little  sheet  edited 
and  published  by  the  deaf  and  dumb  at  Staunton,  Virginia.  In  addition 
to  this,  several  newspapers  had  the  kindness  to  publish  my  annual 
circular  and  make  flattering  notice,  which  helped  me  materially  in 
searching  out  the  blind;  among  the  latter  were  the  Galveston  Yews. 
Waco  Examiner,  Belton  Journal,  and  Madisonville  Plain  Dealer.  Tf 
any  others  published  the  circular,  it  was  not  my  good  fortune  to  see 
them,  although  I  feel  satisfied  that  most  of  the  papers  in  the  State  did 
do  so,  and  I  wish  to  be  able  to  mention  them. 

F.  RAINEY,  Superintendent. 


M.  M.  Spencer,* 
Jonathan  Allen,* 
Crockett  McKenzie, 
Martin  V.  Hill, 
James  Maynard, 
Peter  Atkinson, 
Robert  Turner, 


M.  J.  Pickett, 

M.  B.  Singleton, 
Annie  Key, 

Lula  Maynard, 

Mary  Bingham, 
Anno-Iteidrich, 
Eliza  Allen, 
Margaret  Patterson, 
Alice  Hamilton, 
♦Assistant  Teacher. 


Karnes  of  the  Blind  present  during  the  Session. 
MALES. 


Paul  Rush, 

Daniel  Rush, 

Otis  Rush, 

Nicholas  McDaniel, 
Charles  Seale, 
Thomas  Anderson, 
Robert  Fields, 


Lcaton  Bates, 
Lemuel  Tucker, 
John  H.  Neill, 
William  Tittle, 
Jack  Stamps, 
Robert  Jones, 
John  Dickson, 


Hamilton  Dowling, 
Benjamin  Fair, 

Jeff.  McDaniel  1, 

Frank  Schweers, 
Brant  Franklin, 
George  Jordan, 

Jell.  D.  Nelson.  (28) 


FEMALES. 


Geneva  McDanioll, 
Mattie  Mather, 
Mollic  Stockard, 
Hettie  Sheets, 
Ellen  Jones, 
Rebecca  Gracoy,f 
ICatv  Johns, 

Tilla  Peay, 

Jenny  Clop  ton. 
t  Expelled. 


Maggie  Crook, 
Abbie  Lee, 

Anne  Michcll, 
Fanny  Davis, 

Jane  Garrett, 

Orra  Simpson, 
Ophelia  Whitley, 
Lizzie  Brady, 

Jenny  Feathers  ton, 


Matilda  Smith, 

Mary  Rhoades, 

Dora  Schweers, 

Willie  Schweers, 
Bettic  Thomas, 

Alice  Thomas, 

Emma  Cole, 

Almeda  Campbell,  i 
Emma  Ohlson,  (36) 
t  Died. 


financial  Statement  for  the  Fiscal  Year  beginning  September  1.  1875,  and  ending 
August  31,  1876. 


Amount  of  appropriation  for  support,  by  the  Legislature — in  warrants . $1-1.120  00 


No  receipts  from  any  other  source. 


1875.  SEPTEMBER. 

Officers  and  teachers . .  $200  00 

One  requisition .  50  00 

Employees .  161  73 

Fresh  meat .  25  10 

Plastering  and  painting .  30  70 

Shop  material .  271  44 

Cash  for  freights .  45  58 

Milk .  29  87 

Hard  wood .  421  91 

Pillows .  9  50 

Books,  stationery,  etc .  66  38 

Grocerios  and  provisions .  117  87 


Harness .  26  15 

Hardware  and  clock . .  40  95 

Beads,  etc .  13  71 

Payment  on  piano .  207  60 

Drugs,  paints,  oils,  etc  ........  66  83 

Merchandise .  175  82 


1,951  23 

OCTOBER. 

Officers  and  teachers .  $363  50 

One  requisition .  1 00  00 

Employees .  169  29 

Groceries  and  provisions .  210  70 
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Vegetables . 

Payment  on  piano . 

Fresh  meats . 

Crockery . 

IBxtra  teaching  music  . . 

Furniture . 

Milk,  butter,  and  eggs  . 
Music  and  instruments  . 

Sawing  wood,  etc . 

[Bead-work,  etc . 

[Box  rent,  postage,  etc.  . 


NOVEMBER. 

Officers  and  teachers . 

Requisition. ...  . 

Employees . 

Drugs,  whisky,  oils,  etc  . . . 
Material  for  bead-work. . . . 
Groceries  and  provisions  . . 

Merchandise . 

Fresh  meat . 

Milk  and  butter . 

Furniture . 

Hay  and  wood . 

Music  teaching,  extra . 

Veterinary  surgeon . 


financial  Statement — con ti nued. 

Music,  piano  rent,  etc. 
Books  in  raised  print . 

Vegetables  . . . . . 

Stationery . 


DECEMBER. 

Officers  and  teachers . 

One  requisition  . 

Employees . 

Hardware  . 

Groceries . . 

Furniture,  blankets,  etc . . 

Wood . 

Surgical  assistance . 

Glass,  paints,  oils,  etc . 

Blaeksinithing . 

Merchandise . 

Music  teaching,  extra . 

Strings,  music,  etc . 

Vegetables,  pickles,  etc . 

Stationery,  letter  press,  a  n  d 

crockery  . 

Payment  on  piano . 

Onions,  milk,  and  eggs . 


1870.  JANUARY. 

Officers  and  teachers . 

One  requisition . 

Employees . 

Blaeksinithing  and  hardware.  . 

Groceries . 

Material  for  workshop . 

Fresh  meats,  this  month  . 

Fresh  meats,  for  December  .  .  . 
Milk,  butter,  and  one  cliCose.  .  . 

Drugs,  oils,  etc . 

Bacon . 

Repairs . 


28 

73 

104 

50 

70 

95 

81 

82 

32 

65 

47 

54 

69 

48 

18 

21 

14 

89 

5 

22 

23 

73 

1,341 

21 

.  $368 

00 

50 

00 

198 

45 

59 

44 

14 

30 

485 

14 

221 

16 

47 

67 

42 

10 

6 

30 

118 

23 

26 

25 

10 

50 

1,647 

54 

.  $318 

00 

50 

00 

186 

41 

27 

40 

248 

37 

44 

97 

89 

28 

51 

50 

74 

61 

10 

30 

154 

51 

39 

48 

13 

80 

36 

02 

60 

00 

77 

25 

26 

15 

1,508 

05 

$350 

25 

00 

16 

15 

45 

91 

68 

69 

68 

62 

61 

24 

60 

13 

50 

FEBRUARY. 

Officers  and  teachers . 

One  requisition . 

Employees  ....  . . 

Groceries . 

Large  washing  machine  .... 
Milk,  butter,  and  vegetables. 

Oils,  drugs,  etc . 

Rice,  meal,  and  eggs . 

Beads,  wire,  etc . 

Repairing . 

Blaeksinithing . 

Merchandise . 

Fresh  meats . 


13  78 
15  94 


MARCH. 

Officers  and  teachers . 

One  requisition . 

Employees . 

Groceries . 

Merchandise . 

Repairing  kitchen  lloor. . . 

Milk  . . 

Drugs  and  oils . 

Books  and  stationery 
Hardware  and  crockery  .  . 

Printing . 

Plastering . 

Fresh  meats . 

Rice,  etc . 

Music . . 


APRIL. 

Officers  and  teachers . 

One  requisition . 

Employees . 

Repairs . 

Books  in  raised  print . 

Drugs,  cooking  powders,  etc 

Groceries . 

Merchandise  and  groceries. . 

Music,  piano  rent,  etc . 

Zincs  and  coppers  for  telegraph, 

Meal  (two  months) . 

Fresh  meats . 

Hardware,  kerosino,  and  coal  . 
Postage  and  box  rent  (two  quar¬ 
ters)  . 

Vegetables  and  milk . 

Hauling  water . 


Officers  and  teachers 
Ope  requisition  .... 


23 

35 

39 

75 

10 

74 

2 

40 

1,152 

91 

$348 

25 

50 

00 

166 

63 

184 

21 

31 

15 

54 

55 

26 

70 

30 

44 

18 

80 

19 

71 

12 

25 

78 

30 

41 

00 

1,061 

99 

.  $348  25 

50 

00 

181 

42 

235 

46 

119 

14 

30 

75 

28 

26 

24 

85 

13 

35 

6 

00 

.  7 

17 

10 

00 

13 

94 

18 

20 

8 

85 

1,095 

64 

$333 

50 

50 

00 

182 

71 

33 

47 

16 

12 

51 

20 

219 

10 

1 67 

69 

25 

10 

i.  20 

30 

20 

40 

82 

72 

28 

86 

14 

71 

45 

49 

18 

54 

1,309 

91 

$353 

60 

50 

00 
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having  received  no  benefit,  simply  because  sight  is  not  given  as  quickly 
as  when  the  spittle  and  the  clay  were  annointed. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  this  Institution  is  designed  in  the  main 
for  the  education  of  the  blind,  and  not  as  a  hospital  solely  for  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  those  with  bad  eyes,  it  will  not  be  expected  that  the  number 
of  patients  discharged,  or  the  number  of  cures  perfected,  will  amount 
to  very  many,  even  if  the  school  be  very  largely  attended.  Neither  age 
nor  the  progress  or  gravity  of  a  disease  is  considered  before  admission 
into  a  hospital ;  the  patient  may  have  a  very  mild  affection  of  the  eyes, 
or  may  be  very  seriously  threatened ;  he  is  received,  the  existing  trouble 
relieved,  and  the  patient  discharged  without  any  necessary  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  amount  of  sight  given  being  requisite.  Indeed,  hospitals 
afford  shelter  only  for  those  who  are  suffering.  Of  course,  as  much 
sight  as  possible  is  always  given;  and  those  who  are  hopelessly  blind, 
but  otherwise  well,  are  not  received  at  all.  So  it  is  very  plain  that  the 
number  recorded  each  year  as  discharged  may  equal  the  number  receiv¬ 
ed  or  admitted.  In  this  Institution  those  children  who  are  hopelessly 
blind  are  hunted  for  and  admitted,  and  are  not  discharged  after  admis¬ 
sion  unless  sufficient  sight  is  given  to  attend  the  common  school.  It  is 
necessarily  evident,  then,  that  the  oculist  in  charge  will  have  the  greater 
amount  of  work  to  do,  and  be  less  able  to  show  the  result  of  his  labors. 

The  six  cases  discharged  not  only  save  the  State  an  annual  expense 
of  eighteen  hundred  dollars,  but  furnishes  it  with  so  many  citizens,  who 
would  otherwise,  even  if  educated,  be  of  limited  advantage.  The  proba¬ 
bility  now  is  that  a  much  greater  number  in  proportion  will  be  dis¬ 
charged  in  future  —  the  older  class  of  patients  throughout  the  State 
passing  off,  while  those  recently  affected,  knowing  of  the  advantages 
afforded  in  the  Institution  for  relief,  are  making  application  early  in  the 
progress  of  the  disease,  and  therefore  the  results  will  be  better.  There 
are  a  few  still  remaining  under  treatment,  who  will  be  sent  home  in 
process  of  time,  while  forty  new  ones  have  applied,  out  of  which  num¬ 
ber  many  cases  may  be  benefited. 

We  cannot  close  this  report  without  extending  many  thanks  to  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Institution,  Dr.  Rainey,  whose  attention  both 
day  and  night,  even  in  his  very  enfeebled  condition,  has  rendered  us 
such  invaluable  aid.  Those  sufferers  who  have  been  benefited,  are  in¬ 
debted  at  least  one-half  to  him  for  the  relief  given. 

Manning  &  Josephtiial. 

Surgeons  in  charge. 


TO  BARENTS  OR  GUARDIANS  OF  THE  BLIND. 

“ThkTkxas  Institution  for  the  Bi.ixu.”  erroneously  called  “Blind  Asy¬ 
lum.”  was  established  solelv  for  the  purpose  of  educating  the  youthful  blind, 
and  is  not  intended  as  an  asylum,  a  home  for  all  the  blind  ;  nor  is  it  intend¬ 
ed  as  a  hospital  for  treatment  o  diseases  of  the  eye. 

When  any  person  under  “ 1  years  of  age  is  blind  from  any  cause  to  such 
extent  that  he  or  she  cam.  see  to  read  the  print  of  ordinary  school  hooks 
and  newspapers,  that  person  is  entitled  to  admission:  provided  the  blindness  is 
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not  the  effect  of  temporary  inflammation,  but  has  become  permanent,  and 
where  relief  can  only  be  had  by  an  operation. 

Parents  should  by  all  means  send  their  children  to  this  school  while  they 
are  young,  even  as  early  as  the  age  of  nine  or  ten,  so  that  they  may  be  ed¬ 
ucated  by  the  time  they  are  grown.  It  is  a  shame  to  keep  them  at  home 
when  they  of  all  others  most  need  a  knowledge  of  music  or  of  some  trade. 

The  blind  who  seek  admission  to  this  Institution  must  notify  me  that  they 
desire  to  come,  and  should  send  or  bring  recommendations  from  responsible 
citizens,  or  county  officers,  who  must  state  that  the  applicant  is  not  over  twenty- 
four  years  of  age,  is  in  good  health,  has  no  bad  habits,  and  of  sound  mind. 
Parents  must  consent  for  the  child  to  remain  the  whole  session  for  which  it 
enters,  unless  ill  health  necessitates  removal. 

Parents  or  county  courts  must  pay  traveling  expenses  to  and  from  the  In 
stitution,  and  must  furnish  good  plain  clothing.  The  child's  board,  washing, 
schooling,  and  physician  bills,  are  all  furnished  free  of  charge. 

The  pupils  must  be  taken  away  -luring  July  and  August.'' 

The  fall  session  will  open  about  the  middle  of  September  every  year. 

Parents  or  friends  who  bring  pupils  cannot  be  entertained  at  the  Institu¬ 
tion. 

Any  minister,  or  sheriff,  to  whom  these  pamphlets  may  be  sent,  will  do  an 
act  of  kindness  by  handing  one  of  them  to  each  Justice  of  his  county,  and 
asking  him  to  please  report  to  me  how  many  blind  (with  their  address)  there 
are  in  his  precinct.  Two  skillful  oculists,  Drs.  Manning  and  Josephthal, 
are  employed  by  the  State  to  examine  every  pupil  that  enters  this  Institu¬ 
tion,  and  to  operate  on  every  case  where  there  is  any  chance  for  partially  or 
entirely  restoring  sight.  This  is  all  done  free  of  charge,  but  the  pupil  must 
be  taken  back  home  if  restored.  Cases  of  simple  sore  eyes  not  admitted. 

Prank  Rainey,  Superintendent. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT. 


Austin,  November  1,  1877. 

To  Ilis  -Excellency  K.  B.  Hubbard,  Governor: 

Since  my  last  report,  another  session  of  this  school  closed  on  the  fifteenth 
day  of  June.  Nothing  worthy  of  special  notice  occurred.  The  health  of 
the  students  was  better  than  usual;  no  serious  cases  of  sickness  occurred. 
Two  patients,  one  with  dysentery  and  the  other  with  enteric  fever,  were  quite 
sick  for  a  while,  but  both  made  good  recoveries. 

Before  proceeding  to  statements  of  the  school  and  other  matters  of  that 
character,  a  solemn  protest  concerning  the  name  of  this  Institution  should  be 
made.  The  epithet  11  Bund  Asylum  ”  is  a  misnomer,  and  a  fruitful  source  of 
evil.  This  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an  “  Institution  of  Learning, ”  or  a 
“  Free  School  for  the  Blind,”  and  is  not  intended  as  a  permanent  home  or 
place  of  refuge  for  anybody.  Governors,  members  of  the  Legislature,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Supreme  Court,  heads  of  the  Departments,  citizens  of  the  city, 
citizens  of  the  State,  in  fact  everybody,  speaks  of  this  as  the  “ Blind  Asylum,” 
all  unconsciously  misled  by  this  improper  name.  Therefore,  when  about  to 
do  anything  for  this  school,  the  members  of  the  Legislature  go  about  it  as 
though  they  were  making  a  contribution  merely  for  a  few  helpless  paupers, 
entirely  forgetful  of  the  fact  that  the  blind  children  are  congregated  here, 
not  simply  to  be  fed  and  clothed,  but  to  be  educated  at  the  public  expense,  as  the 
seeing  children  are  at  the  ordinary  free  schools,  in  order  that  they  may  be¬ 
come  useful  and  intelligent  citizens.  The  United  States  government — wheth 
i  er  the  principle  is  right  or  not — donated  so  much  land  to  build  up  a  univer- 
sity  in  each  State;  provided,  that  each  State  would  give  certain  additional 
aid  to  help  establish  it.  This  university  is  called  the  ■*  Agricultural  and  Me¬ 
chanical  t  ollege.  College  lor  what?  College  for  the  seeing,  self-sustaining 
youth  of  the  State,  and  built  at  the  public  expense :  and  yet  the  Legislatures  tv 
gard  it  as  a  magnificent  enterprise,  and  they  at  different  times  have  appro¬ 
priated  perhaps  over  $ I  -0,000  to  aid  the  seeing  of  that  1  nstitution.  But  when 
Mind  children  through  their  representatives  apply  for  the  same  kind  of  aid, 
and  not  to  the  same  extent,  they  are  repulsed  with  the  impression  that  loss 
°  'Vy1*'  fenders  the  blind  child  inelligible  for  admission  into  the  fold  of 
Usefulness. 
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Why  should  tins  seeing — in  Texas — receive  greater  consideration  than  the 
blind,  "so  far  as  an  education  is  concerned  ?  The  former  are  naturally  better 
able  to  care  for  themselves,  and  the  discrimination  should  not  be  made  in 
their  favor.  Let  us  reverse  the  appearance  of  things,  and  blot  out  the  sight 
of  the  students  at  the  Mechanical  College  —  how  then  ?  Would  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  have  the  same  tender  and  appropriative  disposition  towards  the  school  as 
before  the  students  had  lost  their  sight  ?  And  yet  those  students,  although 
deprived  of  sight,  would  have  the  same  amount  of  brains,  materiality,  and 
energy  —  intelligent  beings  still.  If  there  be  a  difference  in  regard,  let  the 
difference  lie  in  favor  of  those  who  most  need  it. 

After  all,  the  members  are  not  so  much  to  be  censured;  for  all  affairs  like 
the  Agricultural  College,  railroad  measures,  etc.,  have  energetic  local  cham¬ 
pions  in  the  Legislature  and  the  lobby,  who  persistently  urge  their  claims 
and  make  proper  representations  of  them  until  they  accomplish  all  they  de¬ 
sire.  Not  so  with  the  Institutions  of  learning  for  the  Blind  and  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb;  for  in  the  halls  where  legislation  is  going  on,  either  for  their 
benefit  or  injury,  the  voices  of  friends  who  would  champion  their  cause  are 
silent,  and  their  interests  are  neglected;  consequently  all  that  are  acquainted 
with  the  doings  of  a  legislative  body  will  not  so  much  censure  the  members 
for  paying  so  little  attention  to  a  subject  which  is  never  properly  presented 
to  them. 

The  name  “  Blind  Asylum  ’’  also  misleads  the  parents  of  the  blind  and  citi¬ 
zens  generally.  If  the  idea  of  sending  his  child  to  this  Institution  be  sug¬ 
gested  to  a  parent,  the  horrible  name  of  “  Blind  Asylum”  immediately  pre¬ 
sents  itself,  and  he  turns  in  disgust  from  the  idea  of  incarcerating  his  child 
in  a  permanent  home  at  the  expense  of  others;  but  if  it  could  generally  be 
known  by  the  true  name  of  “The  School  for  the  Blind,  '  or  “Institution 
of  Learning  for  the  Blind,”  then  he  would  take  a  different  view  of  the  mat¬ 
ter,  and  readily  consent  that  his  child  should  go  and  remain  long  enough  to 
acquire  an  education.  In  some  instances  parents  are  rather  peculiar;  they  do 
not  hesitate  to  send  a  seeing  child  to  a  common  free  school,  but  cannot  bear 
the  idea  of  sending  a  blind  one  to  this  Institution,  or  school,  because  its  ex 
penses  are  paid  by  the  State. 

With  the  hearty  concurrence  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  “  Board  of  Trustees, 
who  take  such  deep  and  sincere  interest  in  the  welfare  of  this  Institution, 
the  Superintendent  was  enabled  to  economize  from  “  the  support  and  miscella¬ 
neous  fund”  a  sufficient  amount  to  make  the  following  improvements: — 


To  repaint  and  varnish  whole  of  interior  of 
main  building. 

To  whitewash  and  plaster  wherever  neces¬ 
sary  in  same. 

To  stain  and  oil  floors  in  three  dormitories 
and  one  school  room. 

To  add  second  story  to  an  out  building  in 
rear  of  main  building. 

To  put  new  roof  on  kitchen. 

To  repair  stable  and  crib. 

To  repair  front  walk. 


To  build  two  new  privies. 

To  purchase  and  hang  seventeen  pairs  win¬ 
dow  blinds. 

To  plaster  two  rooms  in  an  out  building. 

To  build  house  over  cistern. 

To  whitewash  stable  and  the  palings  around 
the  grounds. 

To  repaint  servant’s  building  (two  stories 
high). 

To  pay  difference  in  exchange  for  new  fur¬ 
niture,  etc. 


In  consequence  of  these  repairs  the  buildings  and  grounds  are  in  better 
condition  and  present  a  better  appearance  than  before. 


THE  SCHOOL. 

Under  the  special  management  of  the  principal  teacher,  Mr.  G.  D.  1  arlton 
— who  is  eminently  qualified  for  .the  position — the  scholars  made  rapid  pro- 
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gress.  He  was  ably  assisted  by  Mr.  M.  M.  Spencer,  who  has  charge  of  the 
study  of  Mathematics,  and  by  Miss  Pickett  and  Mr.  Allen  in  the  intermedi¬ 
ate  and  elementary  branches.  The  last  three  are  blind,  two  of  whom  serve 
in  the  double  capacity  of  assisant  teachers  and  pupils.  Miss  Kizzie  Brown 
was  employed  and  gave  able  assistance  as  a  teacher  during  the  last  live 
months  of  the  session.  During  the  session,  the  following  branches  were 
taught: — 


Reading  (raised  print). 

Orthography  (raised  print). 

Writing  (New  York  point  or  dot  system). 
Arithmetic. 

Geography. 

English  Grammar. 

Rhetoric, 

Etymology. 

Algebra. 


Natural  Philosophy. 

History  (Universal). 

Music  (Vocal  and  Instrumental,  to  both 
sexes). 

Broom,  pillow,  and  mattress  making  (to 
boys). 

Bead  work  and  sewing,  cutting,  etc.  (to 
girls). 


We  are  now  in  possession  of  one  large  globe  map  with  raised  outlines; 
two  dissected  maps,  of  the  United  States  and  of  Europe,  both  with  raised 
outlines.  For  the  latter  two  we  are  indebted  to  the  ingenuity  of  Mr.  B.  B. 
Huntoon,  the  indefatigable  Superintendent  of  the  Kentucky  Institution  for 
the  Blind.  For  the  benefit  of  those  unacquainted  with  the  cost  of  such 
things,  it  is  necessary  to  state  that  the  first  cost  of  the  map  of  the  United 
States  was  $62.50,  and  that  of  Europe  was  $53.  Thus  we  may  imagine  thei 
amount  necessary  for  the  purchase  of  apparatus  for  this  school.  To  realize 
the  expenses  of  a  school  for  the  blind,  let  us  compare  a  few  things  with  the 
seeing  schools  of  all  kinds.  The  prices  of  books,  etc.,  is  as  follows: — 


For  the  Seeing. 

Reader,  primer . . . .  about  $0  35 


Speller,  complete .  “  30 

Arithmetic,  Davies .  “  l  25 

Geography,  with  Maps .  “  1  75 

History,  U.  S.  (School) .  l*  l  50 

Philosophy,  Nat .  “  l  50 

English  Grammar .  “  1  25 

:  Slate .  “  50 

Writing,  pens  and  paper .  “  25 


For  the  Blind. 

Reader .  $1  00 

Speller,  condensed. ...  . .  1  75 

Arithmetic,  condensed .  1  75 

Geography,  with  two  Maps . 107  25 

History,  U.  S.,  condensed .  3  50 

Philosophy,  Nat.,  condensod .  6  00 

English  Grammar,  condensed .  5  00 

Slate  and  type .  5  50 

Writing  Tablet,  paper,  etc .  2  50 


The  progress  of  the  scholars  was  truly  wonderful  when  compared  with 
the  advancement  made  in  other  schools,  and  it  reflects  great  credit  upon 
Mr.  Tarlton  and  his  assistants,  who  were  untiring  in  their  efforts  to  aid  their 
classes.  Teachers  in  a  school  like  this  have  many  difficulties  to  overcome, 
which  are  unknown  in  other  schools.  When,  for  instance,  Geography  by 
aid  of  the  map  is  taught,  one  pupil  at  a  time  must  be  taken  to  the  map; 
whereas,  with  the  seeing,  twenty-five  can  observe  the  blackboard,  or  the 
map  which  each  one  has  in  his  lap.  In  the  libraries  of  seeing  schools  there 
,are  all  kinds  of  text-books,  and  books  for- reference,  but  the  library  for  the 
blind  is  necessarily  very  limited,  and  much  labor  in  consequence  is  thrown 
upon  the  teacher  in  the  way  of  oral  teaching.  Yet  with  all  the  difficulties 
and  trials,  the  teachers  are  not  slow  to  show  the  pride  they  undoubtedly 
I feel  for  their  appreciative  and  affectionate  charges.  And  the  Superintend¬ 
ent  also  enters  deeply  into  the  same  feeling  with  the  instructors  —  to  such 
extent  in  fact,  that  lie  cannot  go  among  liis  scholars  without  Complimenting 
them  for  their  studiousness  and  their  success. 

I  he  number  of  books  m  raised  print  is  limited,  and  nearly  all  are  con- 
aensed yet  the  following  list  of  books  in  the  library  will  show  that  we  have  a 
air  variety  m  the  way  of  reading  matter  for  the  school  and  other  purposes:— 
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Readers,  New  York  point  system. 

Readers,  raised  print. 

Etymology,  raised  print,  condensed. 

English  Grammar,  raised  print,  condensed. 

Histories,  England  and  United  States;  raised 
print,  condensed. 

Universal  History,  raised  print,  condensed. 

Arithmetic  Examples,  raised  print,  con¬ 
densed. 

English  Dictionary,  raised  print,  condensed. 

Bible,  in  full,  8  vols.,  two  copies. 

Gay’s  Fables,  raised  print,  condensed. 

Geography,  raised  print,  condensed. 

Natural  Philosophy,  raised  print,  condensed. 

Natural  History,  raised  print,  condensed. 

Life  and  Beauties  of  Shakespeare,  raised 
print,  condensed. 

Old  Curiosity  Shop,  raised  print. 

Besides  the  preceding  books,  there  are  many  books  in  ordinary  print,  from 
such  authors  as  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Washington  Irving,  Charles  Dickens,  John 
S.  0.  Abbott,  and  others,  which  are  read  to  the  pupils  at  night. 

The  desire  for  knowledge  among  our  pupils  was  so  great  that  they  fre¬ 
quently  overtaxed  themselves,  and  finally  it  was  ordered  that  they  should 
not  study  except  during  prescribed  hours.  This  intense  devotion  to  their 
books,  and  the  great  spirit  of  emulation,  grew  out  of  representations  repeat¬ 
edly  made  to  them  by  the  Superintendent  and  teachers,  that  their  only  hope 
for  future  success  and  happiness  depends  upon  a  good  education  and  suitable 
accomplishments.  It  is  due  also  to  the  respect  and  affection  they  entertain 
for  their  teachers,  who  keep  their  ambition  strung  to  the  highest  pitch  by 
bestowing  praise  upon  the  successful  and  encouraging  the  tardy 

The  number  of  blind  admitted  during  the  session  was  sixty-five.  Their 
names  are  as  follows: — 


Robinson  Crusoe,  raised  print. 

Vicar  of  Wakefield,  raised  print 
Merchant  of  Venice,  raised  print 
Crickett  on  the  Hearth,  raised  print 
Milton’s  Paradise  Lost,  raised  print 
Bunyan’s  Pilgrims’  Progress,  raised  print. 
Poetry  of  America,  raised  print,  selections. 
Poetry  of  England,  raised  print,  selections. 
Compendium  of  American  Literature,  raised 
print. 

Universal  History,  raised  print,  condensed. 
Parley’s  History,  raised  print,  condensed. 
Selected  Hymns,  raised  print. 

Kneass’  Magazine,  raised  print. 

Childe  Harold  and  Hebrew  Melodies,  raised 
print. 

French  Coloquial  Phrases,  raised  print. 


Jonathan  Allen, 

M.  V.  Hill, 

Benj.  Fair, 

Robert  Jones, 
Crockett  McKenzie, 
Brandt  Franklin, 
Thomas  Anderson, 


Charles  Scale, 
Win.  Tittle, 
Jack  Stamps, 
Robert  Turner, 
Johnny  Neill, 
George  Jordan, 
Otis  Rush, 


MALES. 


Frank  Schweers, 
Nicholas  McDaniell. 
Lemuel  Tucker, 
Johnnv  Dickson, 
Eddy  McGloin, 
Robert  Hill, 

Johnny  Hurt, 


Paul  Rush, 

M.  M.  Spencer. 
Cunningham  Alison, 
Jeff.  Nelson, 

Shirley  Hurst, 

Robert  Lazenby, 

Peter  Atkinson.  (28) 


FEMALES. 

Miss  Mattie  Mather, 


Miss  Jane  Garrett, 
MulUo  Stockard, 
Alice  Hamilton, 
M.  J.  Pickett, 

E.  D.  Allen, 
Matilda  Smith, 
Maggie  Crook, 
Hettie  Sheets, 
Orra  Simpson, 
Mary  Bingham, 


Della  Stevens, 

Belle  Singleton, 
Ellen  Jones, 

Lizzie  Brady.* 
Susana  Duckworth, 
Dot  Davis, 

Amanda  Stovall, 
Lula  Maynard, 
Jenny  Clopton, 


Miss  Emma  Cole, 

Margaret  Patter¬ 
son, 

Dora  Schweers. 
Geneva  McDaniell. 
Katy  Johns, 
Josephine  Golden, 
Caroline  Echols, 
Jenny  Foathers- 
ton, 


Miss  Fanny  Davis, 
Abbie  Lee, 

Bet  tie  Thomas, 
Alice  Thomas. 
Tilla  Peay. 

Sally  Scott 
Annie  Michel. 
Annie  Key, 

Lucv  Claiborne. 

(87) 


Them  are  many  of  the  blind  of  suitable  ages  for  admission  that  have  never 
been  here,  who,  if  encouraged,  would  come;  but  we  cannot  urge  them  to 
come,  because  there  is  hardly  room  enough  for  any  more  than  we  hail  du¬ 
ring  the  past  session.  The  Superintendent  has  been  notified  of  the  following 
blind  persons  who  should  be  here: — 
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1  Son  of  Win.  Ileskow :  Sun  Patricio. 

2  Daughter  of  Josiah  Swearingen :  'Wood- 

ville,  Tyler  county. 

3  Son  of  J.  *B.  Andrews ;  Grapevine,  Tar¬ 

rant  county. 

•I  Theodore  Fanchor;  Stephensville,  Erath 
county. 

5  Unknown;  reported  by  E.  J.  Smith; 

Macey.  Brazos  county. 

(5  Son  of  Win.  Gray;  Edom,  Van  Zandt 
county. 

7  Child  of  John  Barnett;  Bryan,  Brazos 

county. 

8  Unknown;  reported  by  Nicholas  Floeck: 

Houston,  Harris  county. 

II  Simon  Murchison;  Crockett,  Houston, 
county. 

10  Child;  reported  by  Miss  S.  Duckworth; 

Grapeland,  Houston  county. 

1 1  Hattie  Belle :  Palestine,  Anderson 

county. 

12  Soil  of  -  Edwards  (30  miles  from 

Austin);  Gillespie  county. 

15  Three  children  of  Mr.  Gibson;  Bastrop 

county. 

16  Child  of - McCurc;  Running  Brushy, 

Williamson  county, 

17  Geo.  Bass ;  Friendship,  Harrison  county. 

18  Blind  boy:  reported  by  M.  D.  K.  Taylor; 

Waskam  Station.  Harrison  county. 

21  Three  children;  reported  by  Win.  IT. 
Swift;  Nacogdoches. 

2  1  Three  children ;  reported  by  a  citizen; 

Laredo,  on  the  Rio  Grande. 

25  JohnNeeran;  Homer,  Angelina  county. 


26  Son  of  B.  A.  Shepherd;  Houston,  Har¬ 

ris  county. 

27  Blind  girl;  reported  by  W.  II.  Crain; 

Indianola,  Lavaca  county. 

28  Joseph  T.  Dickson;  Stephensville,  Erath 

county. 

30  Son  and  daughter  of  II.  M.  Andrews; 

Emory,  Rains  county. 

31  Son  of  Henry  Mather;  Roily  Springs, 

Hopkins  county. 

32  Boy;  reported  by  County  Judge;  Gatcs- 

ville,  Coryell  county. 

33  Boy;  reported  by  G.  W.  Brady;  9  miles 

from  Austin. 

34  Sarah  Newbury;  Dodd  City,  Fannin  co. 

35  Daughter  ot  Mrs.  J.  J.  Watson;  Marlin, 

Falls  county. 

36  Boy;  reported  by  W.  II.  Park,  M.D. ; 

Tvler,  Smith  county. 

37  Boy;  reported  by  County  Judge;  Sher¬ 

man,  Grayson  county. 

38  Lizzie  Bock;  Gilmer,  Upshur  county 

39  Girl;  reported  by  T.  M.  Atwood,  M.D.; 

Caledonia,  Rusk  county. 

40  Sallie  Leonard ;  Basin  Springs,  Grayson 

county. 

41  Dock  Sanders;  Brcnham.  Washington 

county. 

42  Jennett - ,  girl;  reported  by  a  pu¬ 

pil;  Guy’s  Store,  Leon  county. 

43  A  nne  Heidrich ;  Crawford  Station, 

McLennan  county. 

44  Amanda  Stovall :  Johnson  Station,  Tar¬ 

rant  county. 

45  Ellen  Jones;  Wolf  Crossing,  Burnet  co. 


Theodore  Fancher,  Annie  Heidrich,  Amanda  Stovall,  and  Ellen  Jones  were 
all  here  onco,  and  are  now  detained  away  from  various  causes,  but  are  likely 
to  return.  Here,  then,  we  find  that  to  our  knowledge  there  are  forty-five 
blind  persons  of  suitable  ages,  in  this  State,  who  are  not  in  school.  The  Leg¬ 
islature,  from  oversight,  failed  to  make  appropriation  to  enlarge  the  buildings, 
although  it  is  absolutely  necessary.  Consequently  during  the  past  twelve 
months  the  Superintendent  has  made  but  little  effort  to  encourage  the  blind 
to  come  here.  If  the  school  should  not  increase  in  num  bers  during  the  next  two 
years,  and  the  objects  for  which  this  Institution  was  established  should  not 
be  carried  out  to  the  fullest  extent,  no  man  living  dare  point  to  the  Trustees 
or  the  Superintendent  as  the  cause  of  it. 

Mrs.  Octavia  McCollum,  the  Matron,  still  holds  the  reins  of  domestic  affairs, 
as  well  as  the  affections  of  all  the  blind.  Under  her  management  every  room 
and  dormitory  has  an  air  of  neatness  and-com fort,  which  bring  forth  compli¬ 
ments  from  every  visitor.  When  her  hearth  is  silent,  and  her  voice  is  miss¬ 
ing  in  the  hall,  the  little  ones  are  lost,  for  to  her  room  they  daily  gather  for 
consolation  and  motherly  care. 

Special  mention  should  also  be  made  of  Emma  Reiman,  who  has  for  so 
long  a  time  acted  in  the  double  capacity  of  seamstress  and  nurse.  She  is 
always  attentive  and -industrious,  modest  and  unassuming;  patient  to  the  last 
degree  with  the  impatient  sick,  who  look  to  her  for  personal  assistance. 
Trained  as  a, nurse  by  the  Superintendent,  she  stands  almost  unrivaled  in 
efficiency.  She  never  neglects,  from  carelessness,  anything  confided  to  her 
care,  and  is  worthy  of  the  important  position  she  has  held  so  long. 
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THE  TELEGRAPH. 

The  study  of  Telegraphy  was  not  continued  during  the  session,  for  several 
reasons.  The  great  increase  in  the  school  without  corresponding  enlargement 
of  the  buildings  would  not  allow  space  for  its  successful  operation.  It  is  true 
that  much  space  is  not  really  needed;  but  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  quiet,  out 
of  the  way  place,  where  there  will  be  no  interruptions;  where  the  instruments, 
wires,  etc.,  cannot  be  disturbed  by  pupils  or  visiting  children,  and  where  the 
two  sexes  may  practice  without  coming  in  contact.  Such  a  place  could  not 
be  spared.  Another  as  great  difficulty  appeared  in  the  discovery  that  the 
funds  necessary  to  pay  a  teacher  could  not  be  spared;  for  it  was  painfully  ap¬ 
parent  to  every  one  that  the  buildings  were  sadly  in  need  of  repairs,  and  that 
we  would  in  consequence  have  to  retrench  in  some  manner  to  meet  this  emer¬ 
gency.  or  else  allow  everything  in  the  way  of  appearance  and  comfort  to 
go  to  wreck.  The  Superintendent  had  some  correspondence  in  regard  to  his 
success  with  this  study,  but  could  give  no  satisfaction  in  reply  at  the  time, 
for  he  had  not  really  had  a  fair  time  and  opportunity  to  test  its  practicability. 

However,  Mr.  R.  B.  McEachern,  of  Rusk,  Cherokee  county — who  was  the 
first  blind  person  ever  admitted  as  a  pupil  into  this  school — was  recently  a 
visitor  at  this  Institution,  and  he  states  that  during  the  late  “Civil  War." 
he  acquired  a  knowledge  of  Telegraphy;  became  the  operator  for  Rusk,  and 
held  the  position  until  the  close  of  the  war.  He  was  totally  blind.  He  says 
that  ho  employed  a  young  man  as  amanuensis  and  deliverer  of  messages,  by 
giving  him  a  part  of  his  salary.  He  further  states  that  he  gave  entire  satis¬ 
faction  as  an  operator.  He  could  have  retained  the  position,  but  thought  he 
could  make  more  by  teaching  music.  What  he  says  may  be  relied  upon, 
for  he  stands  so  high  with  the  community  where  he  resides  that  to  doubt 
him  would  be  to  insult  that  community.  Here,  then,  is  incidentally  furnished 
an  example,  which  proves  that  the  suggestions  of  the  present  Superintendent, 
made  in  his  report,  published  in  the  fall  of  1874,  may  be  realized.  At  that 
time,  he  used  the  following  language  upon  this  subject:  “Their  (the blind) 
inability  to  read  ordinary  writing,  or  to  write  with  proficiency,  is  the  chief 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  prospective  practical  utility,  which,  however,  could  be 
obviated  by  the  employment  of  a  boy  as  assistant."  During  the  present  ses¬ 
sion,  which  began  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  September  last,  we  shall  again  try 
the  experiment,  and  an  effort  will  also  be  made  to  secure  positions  for  those 
who  become  proficient. 


MUSIC. 

The  study  of  music  was  diligently  prosecuted  during  the  session;  and 
now,  as  we  look  back  to  May,  1874,  'when  the  present  Superintendent  took 
charge  of  the  Institution,  and  found  that  there  were  only  two  pianos  and 
one  small  melodeon  belonging  to  tjie  Institution,  and  that  none  of  the  pupils 
knew  anything  at  all  about  the  value  of  the  notes  in  music,  it  is  truly  grati¬ 
fying  to  note  the  great  difference  between  then  and  now  when  we  have  six 
pianos  and  two  good  parlor  organs  paid  for  and  in  daily  uso,  and  one  piano 
for  practice  in  tuning;  and  also  when  wo  know  that  the  advancement  of  the 
pupils  in  music  is  the  subject  of  comment  and  pride  throughout  the  State. 

The  string  band  of  five  performers,  with  two  violins,  violincello,  clarinet, 
and  cornet,  perform  well;  and  now  there  is  beginning  to  be  quite  a  demand 
for  their  services  in  the  city  whenever  there  is  a  soiree  or  pic-nic  excursion. 

It  need  no  longer  lie  a  matter  of  doubt  in  Texas  that  the  blind  can  suc¬ 
cessfully  teach  music  and  compete  with  the  seeing,  file  blind  gentleman.  Mi. 
R.  it.  McEachern — previously  mentioned — is  a  teacher  of  music  in  the  town 
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of  Rusk,  where  he  resides.  After  leaving  this  Institution,  where  the  facili¬ 
ties  for  the  study  of  music  were  so  limited,  he  went  to  New  Orleans,  and 
there  under  good  instruction  laid  the  foundation  for  his  present  superior 
knowledge  of  this  charming  study.  He  gives  instruction  upon  nearly  all 
wind  and  stringed  instruments.  He  is  so  useful  at  home  that  the  citizens 
would  not  listen  to  his  accepting  a  proposition  for  employment  at  this  Insti¬ 
tution  two  years  ago. 


THE  MECHANICAL  DEPARTMENT. 


The  mechanical  department  was  carefully  managed  during  the  session  by 
the  manager,  Mr.  J.  M.  Cloud.  He  is  devoted  to  his  business,  and  gives  his 
pupils  every  care  and  attention.  Mattress  and  pillow  making  was  solely 
confined  to  the  wants  of  the  Institution;  because  the  market  was  so  over¬ 
stocked  with  this  class  of  goods  that  it  was  deemed  useless  to  make  them 
for  sale.  Two  only  were  made  to  order.  Nine  hundred  and  thirty  -  six 
brooms  were  made  —  272  bf  which  were  sold,  46  used  by  the  Institution,  and 
56  were  exchanged  for  bedticking,  etc.;  leaving  a  balance  on  hand,  Septem¬ 
ber  1,  1877,  of  562.  The  number  of. chairs  seated  was  73. 

Some  of  the  older  Institutions  are  having  brushes  of  various  kinds,  and 
other  articles  of  that  character,  made  in  their  work  departments;  but  after 
mature  reflection  we  can  see  no  opening  hero  for  anything  of  that  kind; 
and  as  the  great  majority  of  our  pupils  live  in  the  country,  what  good  would 
a  knowledge  of  this  branch,  of  business  do  them  ?  Since  the  belief  is  getting 
to  be  quite  common  that  the  increase  and  improvement  of  labor-saving  ma¬ 
chinery  will  materially  increase  the  number  of  unemployed  among  the  see¬ 
ing  what  are  we  to  do,  when  in  search  of  something  to  teach  the  blind,  that 
will  be  of  practical  benefit  to  them,  either  in  the  city  or  the  country  ?  At  the 
present,  we  can  only  surmise  that  teaching  music,  piano-tuning,  organ-play- 
mg,  and  possibly  the  telegraph  business,  are  the  occupations  upon  which  we 
must  chiefly  rely;  because  the  improvement  in  labor-saving  machinery  or 
implements  can  never  affect  the  first  three,  and  possibly  not  affect  the  last 
mentioned.  It  is  the  intention  during  the  present  session  to  try  what  can 
be  done  at  the  harness  business. 


T1IE  OCULIST. 

It  gives  sincere  pleasure  to  speak  of  the  work  done  by  Dr.  T.  D.  Manning 
during  the  session.  The  following  students  were  so  much  benefited  that 
they  can  not  be  received  again:  George  Jordan,  Nicholas  McDaniell.  Robert 
Hazenby,  I  eter  Atkinson,  Jenny  Clopton,  Jenny  Peatherston,  Bettie  Thomas 
Lucy  Claiborne,  and  Benj.  Fair.  Those  that  were  partially  benefited,  or 
Wholly  rehved  previous  to  the  last  session,  were  Willie  Myers  (complete), 
obert  Fields  (complete),  Mary  Rhoades  (complete),  Willie  Schv  reers  (com- 
pleteh  Hamilton  Dowling,  Jeff.  McDaniell,  Jasper  McMinimy,  Johnny  Dick 
sm.  Lima  Allen  Alice  Hamilton,  Geneva  McDaniell,  Rebecca  Oracey,'  Annie 
Heuinch,  Allie  Cluck,  Leaton  Bates,  Lula  Maynard,  Maggie  Crook,  Emma 

Lazenby  has  again  entered  school,  although  relief  in  his  case  was 
u:  ^ '  V  e  wo.u  ^  have  been  sent  away  at  the  close  of  the  session,  but. 
u’s  was  \n  th<!.  town  of  Comanche,  far  away  from  here,  which 

to  be  rrnr°n  eltller  by  ral1  or  staK(!  with  Austin.  He  was  too  small 
Port  Wo  al  'k  to  ,WaT-  have  iust  heard  that  his  mother  is  now  at 
mow  W  W  one  1  pl!,T  h?  can  8°  hy  ™'-  ''’ho  little  fellow,  however. 

1  having  his  eve  <  n  V  t  'T'  not  want  to  *oaV(?-  He  protested  against, 

b  •  y  operated  upon,  if  success  would  necessitate  his  removal  from 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 


Amount  appropriated  by  tlio  Legislature  for  the  support  of  the  Institution— in 
warrants— for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  September  1,  1876,  and  ending  Au¬ 
gust  31,  1877 . '■ . .  I1,1,™  on 

For  the  pnrehaso  of  pianos,  books,  sewing  machines,  etc .  Luuu  ™ 


Total . 

No  receipts  from  any  other  source. 


$17,130  00 


1876.  SEPTEMBER. 

Officers  and  teachers . 

Employees . 

Merchandise  . 

Repairs . 

Groceries  and  provisions . 

Wood . 

Black-smithing,  treating  horse,  etc, 

Painting . 

Meats . 

Vegetables . 

Corn . 

Furniture . 

Milk . 

Hauling  water . 

Drugs,  oils,  etc. . 

One  requisition . 

One  requisition  for  cash  ...... 

Amount,  paid  for  one  small  piano, 


2.620  38 

352  10 
180  00 
157  20 
25  92 
18  20 
29  22 
162  00 
53  25 
46  54 

35  16 
105  20 
242  86 

23  16 

36  00 
7  20 


1,474  01 

NOVEMBER. 


OCTOBER. 

Salary  of  officers  and  teachers. . . 

Employees . 

Repairing  cisterns,  cement,  etc  . . 

Corn . 

Vegetables . 

Whiskey  . 

Wood . 

Music,  etc . 

Meats . 

Tinware . 

Merchandise  . 

Groceries . 

Drugs,  oils,  etc . 

Milk  . 

Lumber  . 


$248  03 
170  40 
288  32 
216  30 
523  13 
98  23 
97  44 
36  00 

27  64 
24  78 
24  24 
12  00 

9  60 

28  80 
1G  94 
50  00 

628  53 
120  00 


Officers  and  teachers, 

Employees . 

Repairs . 

Groceries . 

Potatoes . 

Stationery  . 

Glass,  etc . 

Milk . 

Music . 

Merchandise  . 

Writing  tablets . 

Requisition  for  cash 


283.  70 
200  25 
7  68 
80  10 
30  15 
15  56 
13  75 
30  00 
6  00 
230  58 
45  04 
100  00 


Requisition  for  freight 

Country  produce . 

Requisition . 


S50  00 
25  11 
75  00 


1,192  92 

DECEMBER. 


Officers  and  teachers .  614  32 

Employees .  1^4  55 

Milk.  ' .  34  06 

Butter .  42  35 

Drugs,  oils,  etc .  26  50 

Water .  27  35 

Fodder .  14  65 

Benches .  12  98 

Clarinet .  3  41 

Repairing  harness .  1 

Merchandise .  9  5j> 

Requisition  .  19  00 


Amount  paid  by  Comptroller  under 
the  "  Bid”  system  for  the  quarter 
beginning  December  1.  and  end¬ 
ing  February  28, 1877  .  656  96 


1877.  JANUARY. 

Officers  and  teachers . 

Employees . 

Groceries,  provisions,  etc  . 

Furniture .  . 

Water . 

Merchandise  . 

Drugs,  etc . 

Hardware  and  tinware  . . . 

Repairing  harness . 

Stationery,  etc . 

Requisition  . 


1,719 


28 


44S  20 
156  00 
140  60 
21  35 
9  90 
9  22 
19  84 
4  40 
3  55 
2  20 
75  00 


FEBRUARY. 

Officers  and  teachers . 

Employees . 

Crockery . 

Lumbor  . 

Fresh  meat  in  November . 

Fresh  moat  this  month . 

Milk . 

Vegetables . 

Sawing  wood . 

Provisions . 

Merchandise  . 

Drugs,  oils,  etc . 

Milk,  etc.,  in  September  (left  out). 


890  26 


400  05 
156  20 
24  25 

21  73 
61  73 
14  34 
26  97 
31  46 

14  58 

22  10 
24  00 

15  80 
26  20 
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FI  N  A  NC I A I ,  STATEMENT - COD  tin  tied. 


Requisition  for  cash .  $75  00 

Wood .  90  00 

Meal .  23  00 


1,030  57 

MARCH. 

Officers  and  teachers .  414  95 

Employees .  160  70 

Cement .  15  40 

One  cow .  45  00 

Hardware .  9  50 

Provisions  .  49  17 

Guttering .  23  23 

Merchandise  .  4  00 

Drugs .  22  55 

Practice .  16  80 

Repairing  front  walk .  13  30 

Lumber .  31  67 

Requisition .  75  00 

American  Print’g  House  for  books,  210  00 

Amount  paid  by  Comptroller  under 
the  “  Bid”  or  contract  system  for 
the  quarter . 1.316  05 


2,407  32 

APRIL. 

Officers  and  teachers .  418  15 

Employees .  158  40 

Auctioneer .  15  05 

Pump  and  fixtures .  33  00 

Fresh  pork,  etc .  21  20 

Vegetables .  15  30 

Drugs .  33  85 

Provisions  .  27  89 

Merchandise  .  38  15 

Requisition  for  cash .  125  00 


885  99 

MAY. 

Officers  and  teachers .  41 G  95 

Employees . ’  152  00 

Provisions .  40  oi 

Merchandise  .  51  qq 

Stationery  .  435 

. ••••••’  15  05 

Hardware .  0  25 

Butter . '  o  00 

Requisition  for  cash .  ]  ’ *  75  00 


773  21 

Total . 

Amount  to  balance — undrawn . 


.TUNE. 

Officers  and  teachers .  $334  80 

Employees .  152  90 

Paints .  97  40 

Mats . 4  40 

Milk .  27  90 

Music .  7  85 

Books .  2  64 

Merchandise  . 20  23 

x Hardware .  15  52 

Oats  .  28  00 

Violin  case . .  13  2C 

Butter .  14  55 

Requisition  for  cash,  etc .  350  00 

Amount  paid  by  Comptroller  under 
the  “  Bid  ”  or  contract  s}'stem 
(three  months) .  611  10 


1,680  67 

JULY. 

Officers  and  teachers .  81  25 

Employees .  *  59  10 

Merchandise  .  41  09 

Vegetables . .  . .  35  85 

Repairing  chimney .  27  50 

Hardware  .  5  65 

Lumber  .  342  59 

Dried  apples .  7  82 

Paints,  oils,  varnish,  etc .  60  60 

Requisition  for  cash .  224  00 

Amount  drawn  for  piano,  etc. . . .  286  90 


1,172  35 

AUGUST. 

Officer .  40  00 

Teaching  music .  ]6  50 

Plastering  and  cement .  87  46 

Merchandise,  carpeting,  curtains, 

eLc . 192  24 

Carpenter .  57  29 

Blacksmithing . .  13  70 

Crockery  . .  . .  36  36 

Vegetables .  17  05 

Hardware  .  35  13 

Provisions .  28  55 

Vehicle  .  122  00 

Stamps,  envelopes,  etc .  11  50 

Employees .  101  75 


750  53 

$16,92 1  :•!» 
258  01 


$17,180  00 
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REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 

Austin-,  November  25,  1878. 

To  His  Excellency  R.  B.  ITubbard,  Governor:  — 

Sir  :  — The  last  report  made  by  tire  Board  of  Trustees  for  the  Texas  In¬ 
stitution  for  the  Blind,  was  submitted  to  your  Excellency  on  first  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  1876,  accompanied  by  the  Superintendent’s  report  in  detail 
giving  a  full  exposition  of  the  condition  and  progress  of  the  Institution 
to  that  date.  November  1,  1877,  Dr.  Frank  Rainey,  Superintendent, 
made  his  report  to  your  Excellency  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  August 
31,  1877. 

Upon  referring  to  reports  made  by  the  Trustees  of  this  Institution  in 
18/5  and  1876,  it  will  be  seen  that  additional  improvements  and  en¬ 
largement  of  the  buildings  was  urgently  recommended.  With  the  steady 
increase  in  the  number  of  pupils,  the  difficulties  under  which  the  Super¬ 
intendent  then  labored  have  multiplied  during  the  past  two  vears.  Out 
of  the  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  August  31,  1877  and 
1878,  the  Superintendent  has,  by  close  economy,  been  able  to  make 
some  few  repairs  from  time  to  time,  so  as  to  keep  the  buildings  decent 
and  in  habitable  order. 

The  most  serious  difficulty  under  which  the  Institution  labors,  is  the 
want  of  room,  and  the  deficiencies  in  that  respect  are  fully  set  forth  in 
the  accompanying  report  of  the  Superintendent.  We  beg  leave  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  in  addition  to  the  discomforts  arising  from  inadequacy  of  room, 
there  are  other  considerations  involved.  The  propriety  of  the  sexes  oc¬ 
cupying  the  same  building  when  a  scarcity  of  room  exists  may  well  be 
questioned.  Both  sexes  are  necessarily  under  more  or  less  restraint,  and 
eprived,  especially  during  inclement  weather,  of  recreation  so  necessa¬ 
ry  to  their  health. 

In  1873,  the  sum  of  $3500  was  appropriated  by  the  13th  Legislature 
to  purchase  the  block  of  ground  west  of  and  adjoining  the  present  build- 
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ing  site.  The  necessity  of  more  room  and  new  buildings  was  even  then 
recognized.  With  the  increase  in  number  of  pupils  from  thirty-four  to 
sixty-eight,  additional  improvements  should  at  once  be  made. 

We  regard  it  as  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance  that  ample  accom¬ 
modations  be  furnished,  and  a  full  course  of  instruction  provided  for  all 
who  may  apply.  Aside  from  the  benevolent  motives  prompting  our 
people  in  sustaining  an  institution  of  this  character,  it  is  a  matter  of 
economy  on  part  of  the  State  to  provide  for  the  education  of  these  un¬ 
fortunates,  many  of  whom  are  without  relatives  and  friends.  Educated 


for  a  profession,  or  taught  a  trade  such  as  their  capacities  may  warrant, 
the  pupils  on  leaving  the  Institution  will  be  able  to  support  themselves, 
and  not  during  their  lives  be  a  burden  upon  the  State,  or  dependent 
upon  the  cold  charity  of  the  world.  As  your  Excellency  is  awaie,  this 
State  charity  is  not  an  “Asylum  for  the  Blind,  but  an  Institution  of 
learning  provided  by  the  State  to  educate  the  blind,  so  they  may  be 
rendered  independent  of  charity,  and  not  a  burden  upon  the  State, 
or  upon  individuals.  The  blind  are  peculiarly  sensitive  in  regard  to 
their  apparently  helpless  condition,  and  hence  the  zeal  which  a  large 
majority  of  the  pupils  display  in  learning  some  trade  or  profession  which 
will  render  them  independent  of  pecuniary  assistance. 

In  order  to  provide  ample  room  for  the  pupils,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
erect  new  buildings  on  the  vacant  block  ol  ground  belonging  to  the  In¬ 
stitution,  and  at  the  same  time  make  some  additions  to  the  old  building. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  sum  of  $30,000  will  be  required  for  this  purpose. 
If  the  funds  for  these  improvements  were  on  hand  now.  nevertheless 
lone  before  the  necessary  buildings  are  erected  the  number  of  persons 
applying  for  admission  will  have  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  it  will 
be  utterly'  impossible  to  find  room  for  them. 

We  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  your  Excellency,  especially,  to 
the  report  of  the  Superintendent  showing  the  condition  of  the  workshop 
connected  with  the  Institution.  Whilst  learning  them  trades,  the  work 
of  the  pupils  is  utilized.  After  paying  for  all  supplies  necessary  in  that 
department,  making  all  the  mattrasses,  pillows,  brooms,  and  reseating 
chairs  for  the  Institution,  the  books  show  a  net  profit  of  $3b  cash  on 
hand,  besides  200  brooms  remaining  unsold. 

The  condition  of  the  Institution  in  all  its  departments  is  fully  set 
forth  in  the  accompanying  report  of  the  Superintendent,  His  zeal  and 
devotion  to  his  work,  as  well  as  the  conscientious  and  faithful  discharge 
of  his  duties,  deserves  and  receives  our  highest  commendation. 

Very  respectfully  submitted  by  Board  of  Trustees. 

El)W.  W.  Shan  I  IS,  President. 


G.  W.  G.  Browne,  Secretary. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT. 

To  IHs  Excellency  R.  B.  Hubbard,  Governor:  — 

I  must  again  be  indulged  in  expressing  my  disgust  at  the  epithet, 
“Blind  Asylum,”  when  applied  to  this  Institution,  and  I  again  call  at¬ 
tention  to  it  in  order  that  the  Legislature  may  think  of  this  subject,  and 
have  opportunity  to  change  their  minds,  and  regard  this  as  an  Institu¬ 
tion  of  Learning  for  the  Blind,  and  not  as  an  asylum  or  home  for 
paupers.  The  blind  youth  come  here  to  be  educated ,  and  when  their 
schooldays  are  over,  they  are  required  to  leave  school.  They  are  mere¬ 
ly  school  children,  attending  a  free  school,  and  they  dislike  very  much 
to  be  regarded  as  paupers  seeking  a  home  or  place  of  refuge;  and  they 
demand  the  same  consideration  shown  to  the  public  free  schools,  which 
are  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  the  seeing. 

I  must  be  pardoned  for  making  comparison,  by  way  of  illustration, 
especially  when  I  disclaim  any  intention  of  disrespect  or  disparagement. 
Tt  is  true  that  this  may  properly  be  styled  a  special  free  school,  because  it 
is  specially  adapted  for  those  who  cannot  see;  but  then  the  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College  is  also  a  special  school — special  for  the  seeing , 
that  they  may  be  congregated,  because  every  free  school  can  not  have 
a  model  farm  for  practical  training,  or  officers  to  teach  them  military 
tactics.  Its  pupils  are  also  accommodated  by  having  in  their  educa¬ 
tional  course  a  literary  department  or  course,  sandwitched  between  de¬ 
partments  for  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  sciences.  In  that  Insti¬ 
tution,  seeing  boys— girls  are  excluded— who  are  able  to  care  for  themselves , 
are  congregated,  that  they  may  learn  agriculture,  and  thereby  become 
more  useful  citizens— at  the  public  expense.  But  then  to  call  that  es¬ 
tablishment  “The  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Asylum"  would  excite 
horror  and  indignation.  Why?  Echo  answers.  That  school  or  asylum 
was  built  up,  and  is  nurtured,  by  the  United  States  and  Texas  combined, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  seeing.  It  is  true  that  those  who  arc  able  to  pay 
for  board  do  so,  and  those  who  are  unable  cannot  attend  ;  yet  the  build 
mgs  and  grounds  were  paid  for  by  the  public.  Who,  then,  are  beneficia¬ 
ries  at  the  public  expense? 

In  the  Institutions  for  the  blind  in  many  States,  those  who  are  able 
have  to  pay  for  board  and  tuition;  but  the  indigent  are  received  free  of 
charge.  But,  then,  those  who  attend  these  schools  are  blind  conse¬ 
quently,  their  Institutions  are  called  “Blind  Asylums;"  the  other. 
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winch  cares  for  the  seeing,  has,  over  its  portals,  and  on  legisla¬ 
tive  documents,  the  high  sounding  title,  “College”  “Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College”— for  the  seeing.  Upon  the  same  principle, 
why  not  call  every  Institution  for  the  blind  “The  Musical  and  Me¬ 
chanical  College  for  the  Blind,”  just  as  well;  for  in  them  music  in  all 
its  branches,  and  the  different  mechanical  trades,  are  actually  taught 
The  blind  are  congregated,  because  the  apparatus,  books,  and  other 
things  necessary  for  their  education  are  so  limited  and  expensive,  and 
the  time  used  in  teaching  so  great,  that  we  are  necessarily  compelled  to 
bring  them  together,  or  else  leave  them  in  ignorance.  But  for  these 
difficulties,  all  of  the  blind  could  attend  the  common  schools,  and  rid 
the  State  of  the  expense  of  boarding  them  ;  but  not  of  tuition,  for  they 
would  be  entitled  to  admission  on  the  same  terms  as  the  seeing.  With 
the  exception  of  three  or  four,  there  is  not  a  pupil  in  this  Institution 
but  would  be  supported  by  his  or  her  parents  or  relatives  if  left  at  home ; 
but  the  State  establishes  an  Institution  of  Learning  for  their  benefit,  in¬ 
vites  them  to  come,  and  they  accept,  because  they  cannot  be  educated 
elsewhere.  Why,  then,  because  they  are  deprived  of  sight,  consider 
them  as  objects  of  pity,  and  appropriate  for  them  as  if  we  were  merely 
making  a  donation  to  keep  them  out  of  the  way !  When  we  appropri¬ 
ate  for  the  blind,  we  expect  a  return  for  the  outlay,  by  their  becoming 
intelligent,  useful  citizens,  just  as  we  expect  from  the  free  schools,  but 
when  we  appropriate  for  confirmed  lunatics,  the  aged  and  helpless,  we 
expect  no  return,  and  are  simply  donating  for  charity  or  pity  s  sake,  and 
their  established  habitation  would  indeed  be  an  asylum.  Whatever 
is  done  for  them  should  be  done  with  the  same  spirit  that  actuates  us 
when  we  do  anything  for  the  “Agricultural  College,  that  is,  with  the 
understanding  that  we  are  fostering  a  noble  school,  wherein  the  minds 
oE  our  youth  are  to  be  cultivated,  regardless  of  whether  the  pupils  can 
or  can  not  see.  If  we  can  spare  as  much  as  $187,000  for  a  seeing 
school,  why  can  we  not  spare  as  much,  or  even  one-half  as  much,  for 
the  school  for  the  blind  f  Else  why  this  great  and  seemingly  invidious 
distinction  between  the  children  of  our  people  ? 

THE  LITERARY  DEPARTMENT 

continued  under  the  able  management  of  the  principal  teacher,  Mr.  G.  D. 
Tarleton,  who  has  so  long  and  faithfully  presided  over  that  department 
It  is  a  rule  in  this  Institution  to  hold  the  head  of  each  department  respon¬ 
sible  for  its  proper  management,  and  those  in  authority  trust  to  Ins  abili¬ 
ty  and  honor,  and  never  interfere  with  his  affairs  until  after  deliberate 
and  respectful  consultation  with  him.  Under  this  system,  the  pupils  ac¬ 
knowledge  his  authority,  and  accord  the  respect  which  is  due  him.  I  he 
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same  assistants,  Messrs.  Spencer  and  Allen,  and  Miss  Pcttet  and  Miss 
Pickett,  rendered  Mr.  Tarleton  valuable  assistance;  consequently,  the 
pupils  made  rapid  progress. 

I  must  again  refer  to  the  expensive  character  of  a  school  like  this,  so 
that  the  members  of  the  Legislature  may  thoroughly  understand  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  of  endeavoring  to  teach  the  blind  with  limited  means.  The 
maps,  books,  slates,  writing  tablets,  and  everything  necessary  for 
their  education  are  so  expensive  that  the  fact  should  be  known,  so  that 
anyone  engaged  in  legislating  for  this  school  may  appreciate  the  work 
before  him.  The  following  books,  maps,  etc.,  necessary  in  a  school-room 
for  the  blind,  are  compared  with  the  cost  of  ordinary  school  books  used 
by  the  seeing:  — 

For  the  Seeing. 


Primer . about  $0.25 

Webster’s  Speller .  “  40 

Davie’s  Arithmetic .  “  1.25 

Geography,  complete  (containing  all  necessary  maps) .  “  1.75 

English  Grammar,  complete .  50 

United  Slates  History  (Barnes,) .  “  1.50 

Etymology,  complete .  “  1.00 

Algebra,  complete .  “  1.50 

Slate,  with  pencils .  u  50 

To  write — quire  of  paper,  pens,  and  ink .  35 

For  the  Blind. 

Introductory  Primer . about  $1.40 

Speller,  condensed .  “  1.75 

Arithmetic,  condensed .  44  3.25 

Arithmetical  Examples,  condensed .  3.50 

Geography,  condensed .  14  4.00 

Map  of  Europe,  dissected .  “  53.00 

Map  of  the  United  States,  dissected .  •*  62.50 

Map  of  Asia,  dissected . “  62.50 

Globe  Map,  raised  outlines .  “  75.00 

English  Grammar,  condensed .  .  ...  14  5. 00 

Reader .  .  “  3  00 

History  of  United  States,  condensed .  li  3.50 

Etymology,  condensed .  44  3.25 

Algebra  (not  published) . 

Slate,  with  type .  ■*  5,50 

To  write — one  tablet,  style,  and  a  few  sheets  of  paper .  44  2.50 


Thus  it  may  he  seen  that  the  expense  of  preparing  for  the  study  of 
geography  alone,  for  one  blind  child  or  more,  including  a  geography 
and  only  three  maps,  is  about  $182  ;  whereas  one  dollar  and  seventy-five 
cents  will  buy  a  geography,  with  all  the  maps,  for  the  seeing.  Then, 
for  instance,  an  English  Grammar  published  in  raised  print  contains 
about  one- half,  or  possibly  one- third,  of  the  matter  we  find  in  the  ordinary 
grammars;  consequently,  the  cost  of  one  grammar,  it  printed  in  full 
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in  the  raised  print,  would  be  about  six  or  seven  times  as  great  as  for 
one  of  the  usual  kind. 

MUSIC. 

As  music  is  of  so  much  importance  to  the  blind,  teachers  must  be 
paid,  and  instruments  must  be  purchased  and  kept  in  good  order.  We 
have  six  pianos  and  two  parlor  organs  in  use.  Two  of  the  pianos  are 
about  worn  out,  and  the  organs  are  very  small. 

Graduates  of  other  schools  for  the  blind  are  earning  a  good  living  by 
teaching  music,  as  organists  in  towns  and  cities,  and  as  tuners  of  pianos. 
If  we  hope  to  do  anything  with  the  blind — who  are  now  here,  and  those 
soon  to  arrive — as  organists,  how  are  we  to  accomplish  anything  with¬ 
out  larger  organs,  such  as  are  kept  for  use  in  nealy  all  of  our  city 
churches?  In  the  more  advanced  schools  for  the  blind  in  this  country, 
they  have  large  pipe  organs,  costing  from  $2500  to  S5000,  which  are  used 
for  instructing  the  advanced  music  pupils  in  the  higher  order  of  sacred 
music. 

Why  should  the  Texas  Institution  be  so  far  behind  others  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  when  her  boys  and  girls  are  just  as  deserving  as  any  under  the 
sun?  In  the  future,  “Prestige” — especially  in  a  new  country — will 
serve  the  blind  as  much  as  it  ever  did  a  soldier  or  a  statesman.  If  we  can 
give  ample  facilities  to  those  now  in  school  for  the  accomplishment  of  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  music,  and  then  send  them  out,  thoroughly  com¬ 
petent  as  organists,  tuners  of  pianos,  and  in  a  few  instances  as  teachers 
of  music,  it  will  effectually  prepare  the  way  for  those  who  are  to  come 
after  them,  and  will  serve  to  crush  out  the  erroneous  impression  that 
the  blind  can  not  be  made  useful  and  independent.  If,  on  the  otliei 
hand,  we  offer  no  better  facilities  than  are  now  offered,  we  shall  send 
them  out,  not  to  correct  false  impressions,  and  stand  as  bright  exam¬ 
ples  of  their  kind,  but  to  serve  as  marks  for  the  shafts  of  cruel  criti¬ 
cism.  If  some  generous  and  determined  member  of  the  Legislature, 
who  feels  friendly  towards  these  unfortunate  boys  and  girls,  would  only 
take  this  matter  in  hand  and  “press  it"  as  other  measures  are  pressed, 
the  other  members  would  soon  join  in  with  him,  and  give  us,  not  only 
larger  buildings,  but  would  also  appropriate  $2500  for  a  pipe  organ, 
and  $1000  for  old  and  new  pianos. 

In  this  connection,  I  will  add  some  remarks  of  Mr.  F.  J.  Campbell, 
Principal  of  the  “  Royal  Normal  College  and  Academy  of  Music  for  the 
Blind,”  at  Upper  Norwood,  London,  England.  Mr.  Campbell  is  a  blind 
man,  and  was  educated  at  the  Ohio  Institution  for  the  Blind.  M  hen 
he  began  the  study  of  music — I  give  his  own  story  about  it,  as  I  heard 
him  tell  it,  a  short  time  ago — lie  tried  hard  to  remember  the  music  les- 
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sons;  but  lie  could  not  whistle  or  even  hum  the  simplest  tune,  and 
never  could  do  it,  to  suit  his  teacher.  After  about  six  months’  hard 
work,  his  teacher  dismissed  him  as  a  hard  case,  one  that  could  never 
learn  music.  This  nettled  Mr.  Campbell,  and  he  secretly  determined  to 
learn  music,  somehow.  One  of  the  music  teachers  secret!  y  aided  him,  and 
after  aboutsix  months  had  passed,  his  principal,  Mr.  Churchman — a  blind 
man,  who  is  now  Superintendent  of  the  Indiana  Institution — accident¬ 
ally  came  upon  him,  and  overheard  him  “doing  up  a  piece”  tolerably  well. 
Mr.  Churchman  advanced  and  said:  “You  little  rascal !  What  does 
this  mean?  I  thought  you  could  not  learn  music.”  TIis  own  experi¬ 
ence  taught  him  that  it  is  well  that  every  blind  boy  or  girl  should  have 
a  lair  trial  in  music  before  allowing  him  to  abandon  it ;  for  a  pupil  may 
give  no  evidence  of  talent  for  music,  yet,  upon  thorough  trial,  may 
become  a  good  performer.  Mr.  Campbell  afterwards  became  a  thorough 
musician,  and  about  nine  years  ago  went  over  to  London,  England, 
where,  by  his  energy,  skill,  and  address,  lie  enlisted  the  sympathies  of 
some  of  the  nobility,  and  succeeded  in  establishing  a  college  and  acade¬ 
my  of  music  for  the  blind.  Read  carefully  what  be  says  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  music,  organists,  piano  tuning,  etc;  — 

Although  the  general  depression  in  all  kinds  of  business  has  made  it  un¬ 
usually  difficult  to  obtain  work,  of  the  It  pupils  who  left  during  the  year  !) 
are  well  employed ;  the  other  2  are  forming  private  connections  as  "piano¬ 
forte  tuners.  The  19  mentioned  in  our  last  report  have  had  continued  suc¬ 
cess  One  of  our  pianoforte  tuners  was  informed  by  the  firm  where  ho  was 
employed,  that  they  would  bo  obliged  to  reduce  their  staff  until  the  revival 
ol  trade.  During  the  week  ho  called  upon  a  neighboring  firm,  tuned  a  spe¬ 
cimen  piano,  and  was  immediately  engaged.  lie  left  one  situation  on  Satur¬ 
day  and  entered  upon  the  other  the  following  Monday.  Another  young  man 
was  anxious  to  obtain  a  situation  in  the  provinces.  He  applied  to  a  well- 
known  London  firm  for  a  recommendation,  and  a  piano  was  selected  for  him 
io  tune  instead  of  the  recommendation,  they  gave  him  a  situation  in  their 
own  establishment  at  30*.  per  week  Since  last  June,  one  of  our  girls  lias 
been  supporting  herself  by  teaching  music,  another  lias  been  acceptably  till¬ 
ing  a  good  organist’s  situation  for  a  year,*  and  live  others  are  regularly  em- 
0,lr  Pupils  haVR  had  a  of  engagements  tb  fur- 

W  r  700n  receptions,  in  which  they  have  been  very  successful, 

concert  w  °f  rec.el,ve  engagements  for  them  either  separately  or  in 
aiso  :  '  ley  '-ail  furnish  solos,  duets,  trios,  and  quartetts  for  female  voices, 
also  part-songs  for  mixed  voices. 

ist'r*  ,'Xer  musi'aan'd^.cn8'’"^  a  ,lI"art<’1 1  cl!oir  ,,f  P"Pi,s  ll!ls  >»»n  engaged.  The  organ- 

T  "?  rusPflivi'  . .  Bntillo  notation.  The  sing. 

is  a  practical  illustration  of'ii'  "T  “  sr10!"t  r9lll!ar-',,li.  »"<*  are  then  ready  for  the  service.  It 
interested  to  learn  more  of  t ral"0."f  th°  1  r:,!lk'  ""'-sical  notation  to  the  mind.  A  m  ono, 
sic  in  their  own  not-ition  choir,  all  of  whom  are  Mind  and  atudv  the  mu- 

Upper  Norwood,  SK  ’  ^  ‘  f"  lnfcrmatl0n  b-v  “PPlylug  to  the  Rev.  Robert  Taylor, 

*  „T,  *  '  ’* 

monte  thTere^ion  of  °Ur  bldldin»  with  i,s  «roG»Hy  planned  arrange- 
”  g011  of  our  organs,  and  the  purchase  of  an  additional  number 
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of  pianos,  lias  enabled  us  during  the  past  year  to  perfect  the  organization  of 
our  musical  department. 

U  In  1  «7()  the  methods  of  instruction  used  m  our  School  Department  were  ex¬ 
plained  ;  in  our  present  report  we  will  endeavor  to  give  detailed  information  in 
regard  to  the  musical  instruction.  Music  is  too  often  regarded  as  a  mere  tech¬ 
nical  art.  As  a  profession  it  requires  as  much  brain  power  as  the  study  of  mathe¬ 
matics,  languages,  or  the  natural  sciences.  Our  musical  instruction  in  its  several 
branches  o'?  harmony,  pianoforte,  organ,  and  vocal  culture,  is  addressed  to 
the  mind,  and  not  merely  to  the  tar.  This  is  the  only  possible  method  by 
which  musical  training  can  lie  made  of  practical!  use  to  the  Blind. 

u  Musical  instruction  should  be  both  technical  and  assthetical;  the  latter  can 
only  be  attained  through  becoming  conversant  with  such  standard  works  as 
are  acknowledged  models  of  grace  and  beauty.  For  both  these  departments 
instruction  is  provided  in  direct  and  indirect  lessons. 

u  gor  direct  instruction  in  each  branch,  we  have  an  able  professor,  several 
assistants,  practicing  monitors,  and  a  music  reader,  which  places  our  pupils 

on  an  equal  footing  with  sighted  pupils  in  other  schools  of  music. 

“The  indirect  instruction  is  equal  in  importance  to  the  direct,  and  the _lat- 
ter  is  bv  no  means  complete  without  it.  It  is  gained  in  the  conceits  and  le- 
citals,  which  familiarize  the  pupil  with  the  best  works  of  the  great  masters, 
and  render  their  musical  culture  more  comprehensive. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  * 
“The  career  of  sighted  persons  is  often  circumscribed  by  defective  train¬ 
ing  in  childhood.  If  such  are  the  results  with  the  seeing,  with  the  Blind  the 
evil  effects  must  be  much  greater.  When  the  Blind  have  once  contracted  bad 
habits,  it  is  difficult,  I  may  say  almost  impossible,  to  entirely  overcome  them 
This  conclusion  is  based  upon  personal  experience.  In  childhood  I  entered 
upon  the  studv  of  music  with  a  zeal  that  knew  no  bounds.  1  was  ready  tor 
any  amount  of  work,  even  the  most  tedious  drudgery.  Unfortunately  the 
school  where  I  was  educated  employed  a  teacher  who  was  a  good  violinist, 
but  not  a  pianist.  By  the  time  I  was  sixteen  years  of  age,  I  had  contracted 
a  technic  so  faulty  that  years  of  painstaking  study,  under  the  p^nce 
of  the  best  teachers,  were  scarcely  sufficient  to  overcome  the  defects,  ms 
sad  disappointment  in  the  loss  of  the  best  years  of  my  life,  lias  exerted  a 
controlling  influence  in  all  my  endeavors  to  obtain  a  thorough  training  for 
the  Blind  from  early  childhood.  .  , 

“Institutions  for  the  Blind,  even  if  their  means  are  limited,  can  have  at 
least  good  elementary  musical  instruction.  In  the  first  instance  this  may 
not  produce  so  much  effect  on  the  public,  as  choruses  which  have  merely 
been  learned  by  ear.  But  in  the  end  such  a  course  would  promote  the  tru¬ 
est  interests  of  the  Blind,  and  insure  a  more  liberal  support.  It  is  far  better 
for  a  blind  man  to  be  a  good  mechanic,  than  a  poor  music, an.  Bad  musical 
training  in  childhood  unfits  him  for  both;  he  will  not  be  happy  afterwaids  to 
work  at  a  trade,  and  his  early  training  will  make  it.  almost  impossible  oi 
him  over  to  attain  anything  creditable  in  the  musical  profession  It  is  some¬ 
times  urged  that  it  is  extravagant  to  employ  the  best  teachers  lor  pool  blind 
children  But  it  is  more  extravagant  to  spend  money  m  a  way  that  unit  s. 
rather  than  fits,  them  for  useful  independence.  .1  practical  eluent, on  « 
Mind  man's  capital,  'l’lie  time  is  coming  when  the  friends  of  education  will 
recognize  the  claims  of  blind  children  to  a  good  practical  education,  the 
very  best  of  which  they  are  capable. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  . 

“As  health  is  essential  to  success,  the  physical  development  of  blind  child- 
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ren  should  not  be  left  to  chance,  but  carefully  provided  for  in  the  arrange¬ 
ments  of  each  day.  They  should  be  early  taught  the  use  of  dumb-bells,  light 
calcsthcnics,  military  drill,  and  dancing. 

“As  stiffness,  awkwardness,  and  all  distortions  of  the  features  detract  from 
the  best  performances,  free  and  graceful  movements  should  be  cultivated  by 
every  friend  who  observes  the  awkward  motions  of  the  Blind.  Blindness 
should  not  be  allowed  to  serve  as  an  excuse;  it  is  true  kindness  to  conscien¬ 
tiously  explain  to  them  wherein  their  ways  differ  from  the  sighted,  and  in 
childhood  make  them  clearly  understand  the  effect  their  awkwardness  pro¬ 
duces  on  all  with  whom  they  come  in  contact. 

“  Whoever  teaches  a  blind  child  to  use  his  fingers  skillfully,  either  at  work 
or  play,  is  practically  preparing  him  for  pianoforte  playing,  while  those  who 
encourage  him  by  foolish  praise,  to  drum  tunes  on  the  piano,  are  unfitting 
him  for  proper  musical  study. 

“Even  teachers  of  the  Blind  rarely  understand  how  much  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  without  sight;  they  set  the  standard  low,  and  only  expect  small  re¬ 
sults.  They  slowly  feel  their  way  in  the  dark  as  blind  leaders  of  the  Blind. 
*  '*  *  *  *  *  *  *  * 

“  The  arrangements  of  this  department  are  highly  satisfactory.  Mr.  Young, 
whose  services  were  secured  by  the  recommendation  and  co-operation  of 
Messrs.  Broadwood,  is  not  only  a  good  teacher,  but  a  skillful  mechanic,  and 
thoroughly  conversant  with  pianoforte  making  in  all  its  details. 

“Pianoforte  tuning  is  one  of  the  best  employments  for  the  Blind,  but  I 
cannot  urge  too  strongly  the  necessity  of  thorough  training.  If  we  ask  the  pub¬ 
lic  to  employ  blind  workmen,  they  must  serve  a  regular  apprenticeship,  and 
fit  themselves  to  do  good  work.  The  Blind  will  all  be  eager  to  press  into 
the  business,  and  unless  great  care  and  firmness  be  exercised  the  country 
will  soon  be  filled  with  bad  workmen,  which  would  prevent  those  who  are 
really  efficient  from  getting  employment. 

'  Owing  to  the  fact  that  there  is  but  one  blind  person  to  one  thonsand  see¬ 
ing  persons,  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  educate  the  community  to  discriminate  be¬ 
tween  competent  and  incompetent  blind  workmen.  A  man  possessing  sight 
may  do  his  work  badly,  yet  this  would  not  hinder  another  seeing  man  from 
getting  employment.  Hut  let  a  blind  man  attempt  to  tune  or  repair  a  piano  and 
Jail,  and  it  is  impossible  for  another  blind  man,  however  capable,  to  secure  work  in 
the  vicinity. 


“  To  ®nfble  the  Blind  to  become  efficient  pianoforte  tuners,  it  is  absolutely 
essential  that  they  should  work  a  number  of  hours  daily  under  suitable  tui¬ 
tion,  for  a  period  of  at  least  three  years.  A  few  are  able  to  succeed  in  a 
shorter  time,  but  these  are  exceptions.  Even  if  a  good  ear  and  other  requi¬ 
sites  are  possessed,  long  practice  is  necessary  to  bring  the  muscles  of  the 
wrist  and  hand  under  control. 

“  Certificates.— -Great  care  is  exercised  in  granting  certificates.  Even  after 
nnrtC°f  I-  authorities  are  thoroughly  satisfied,  it  is  our  rule  to  have  the  re- 
poit  of  disinterested  authorities  who  examine  the  work.  None  but  those  pos- 

“byihe  "ffer  «•*  tuners  who  are  recommended 

******* 


"Education  Department,  I 

.  ,  ,  ,  “Council  Office,  Whitehall,  January  2.1  1875  l 

•  have  been  present  at  two  lectures  on  subjects  selected  by  myself— the 
me  Grammar,  the  other  Geometry-with  a  view  to  test  the  efficiency  of  the 
instruction  given  by  the  ordinary  teachers  of  the  College;  and  1  have  again, 
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as  Oil  a  former  occasion,  been  amazed  at  the  thoroughness  of  the  methods  and  | 
the  success  of  the  teaching  generally. 

n  I  am  confirmed  in  my  impression  that  in  this  College,  if  nowhere  else,  I 
the  difficulties  which  are  generally  supposed  to  attend  all  attempts  to  culti-  j 
vate  the  minds  of  blind  persons  are  entirely  overcome,  and  that  this  may  j 
fairly  bo  recommended  as  a  model  for  all  institutions  in  this  country  which 
have  for  their  object  not  merely  to  teach  the  Blind  to  read  the  Bible  and  to  I 
make  mats  and  baskets,  but  to  generally  educate  them  as  well  as  to  specially 
instruct  them  in  the  one  subject  in  which  they  might  be  expected  to  equal  , 
if  not  surpass  sighted  persons — that  of  music. 

‘■(Signed)  J.  Rick  Byrne, 

.  “  II. M.  Inspector  of  Schools." 

We  need  room  for  a  tuning  department,  where  the  students  may  have 
room  for  taking  pianos  to  pieces  for  examination  and  repairs.  As  tu¬ 
ners  of  pianos,  they  should  he  thoroughly  acquainted  with  their  me¬ 
chanism,  and  be  able  in  a  satisfactory  manner  to  repair  as  well  as  tune 
them  whenever  necessary.  We  are  also  sadly  in  need  of  rooms  sepa¬ 
rate  rooms — for  pianos  and  organs ;  for,  as  it  is  now,  we  have  sacred 
notes  from  the  organ  mingling  with  the  notes  of  some  gay  piece  from 
the  piano,  and  both  combined  drowning  the  voices  of  teachers  in  school. 
The  teachers  of  music,  Professors  Klotz  and  Herzog,  gave  great  satisfac¬ 
tion  :  the  former  ns  teacher  of  piano  music  and  class  singing,  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  ns  teacher  of  the  oehestra  and  organ. 

Miss  Minnie  Gruendler  was  engaged  as  vocal  teacher  for  the  girls,  but 
had  served  only  one  month  when  she  was  attacked  with  typhoid  fever. 
The  attack  proved  fatal.  During  her  short  stay  at  the  Institution,  every¬ 
one  learned  to  love  Iter  for  her  innate  goodness  of  heart,  and  to  respect 
her  for  her  skill  as  a  teacher  of  vocal  music  She  was  sadly  missed  by 
the  young  ladies  of  this  school,  who  have  since  frequently  visited  her 
grave,  and  decked  it  with  flowers.  Her  sweet,  cultivated  voice  will 
never  again  thrill  an  audience,  or  delight  her  class  of  admiring  students. 
On  the  last  page  of  this  report,  a  little  poem,  dedicated  to  her.  may  be 
seen.  It  was  written  by  a  citizen  of  ibis  place,  and  will  serve  to  show 
how  she  wtts  appreciated  in  this  community. 

1  find  that  only  one  colored  person  had  applied  for  admission  into 
this  school  previous  to  the  time  of  my  taking  charge  of  the  Institution. 
Since  that  time  only  one  has  applied  to  me,  and  that  was  a  case  of  blind¬ 
ness  resulting  from  severe  but  temporary  inflammation— amenable  to 
treatment  I  was  afterwards  told  that  the  application  was  made  lot 
political  effect :  if  so.  1  have  heard  of  no  result  1'hc  Legislatures  have 
never  made  anv  provision  for  the  colored  blind,  and,  as  it  is,  we  will  not 
take  the  reponsibility  of  admitting  negro  children  into  this  school  upon 
terms  of  equality  with  the  others,  and  thereby  run  the  risk  of  breaking  up 
a  flourishing  school.  1  can  express  no  opinion  as  to  the  number  of  col- 
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ored  blind  in  this  State,  as  I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining.  I  can  there¬ 
fore  offer  no  practical  suggestion  in  regard  to  this  matter.  I  am  in 
dined  to  believe  that  there  are  very  few  blind  among  our  colored  youth, 
yet  a  close  investigation  might  develop  the  fact  that  1  am  mistaken. 

Therefore,  in  this  connection,  I  would  respectfully  ask  your  Excel¬ 
lency  to  suggest  to  the  Legislature  the  propriety  of  amending  the  law, 
so  that  the  assessors  of  taxes  shall  be  required  to  take  the  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  every  blind  and  deaf  and  dumb  person,  specifying  hisor  her  color 
and  age.  If  this  be  done  we  can  then  satisfactorily  determine  the  ne¬ 
cessity  for  establishing  an  Institution  for  that  class  of  our  population. 

We  all  feel  kindly'  towards  the  colored  population,  despite  the  asser¬ 
tions  of  fanatics  to  the  contrary,  and  will  do  them  justice  as  we  become 
acquainted  with  their  necessities. 

This  State  has  generously,  whether  wisely  or  not,  appropriated  money 
to  establish  an  “Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College”  for  the  colored 
seeing  youth,  and,  if  they  can  find  a  sufficient  number  of  colored  blind, 
will  perhaps  establish  a  “Musical  and  Mechanical  College”  for  them. 

1  here  were  04  blind  persons  in  attendance  during  the  session,  and 
their  names  and  address^  are  as  follows:  — 


Names. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 
10 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 
20 

27 

28 


Crokett  McKenzie.., 

Martin  Hill . 

Milton  M.  Spencer  . , 
Robert  Turner. 

Robert  Jones . . 

J.  Allen . 

William  Tittle . 

JefT.  McDaniell  . . .  . 

Eddy  McGloin . 

John  A.  Hurt . 

Paul  Rush . 

Shirley  Hurst . 

Robert  Lazeuby  . . . , 

Willie  PlYiuts . 

Johnny  Hill . . 

George  Brown . 

Jeff.  Nelson . 

Lemuel  Tucker . 

Cunningham  Allison . 
Frank  Sehweers 
Thomas  Anderson 
Johnny  Dickson 

Robert  Hill . 

Leuton  Bates . 

Otis  Rush . 

John  W.  Weems. . . . 
Marshall  Stephenson 
Wyatt  Cline . 


Counties. 


Parker. 

Bell. 

Trinity. 

Travis. 

Williamson. 
Red  River. 
Williamson. 
Atascosa. 

Ellis. 

Sau  Jacinto. 

Travis. 

Comanche. 

Dallas. 

Oaiidalupo. 

San  Augustine. 
Parker. 

Upshur. 

Travis. 

Marion. 

Grayson. 

N  ueccs. 

I  Iarrison. 
Somervell. 

Sun  Jacinto. 

Johnson. 

Grimes. 
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FEMALES. 


Names. 

Counties. 

1 

Hill. 

Bell. 

“ 

Navarro. 

Travis. 

4 

Era  til. 

Travis. 

Bastrop. 

Travis. 

11 

“ 

Trinity. 

Travis. 

A  tascosa. 

Travis. 

16 

Williamson. 

Bell. 

Leon. 

Nacogdoches. 

Tarrant. 

Rusk. 

22 

Navarro. 

Lee. 

Bexar. 

Marion. 

Grayson. 

Waller. 

Bexar. 

Anderson. 

Travis. 

“ 

Harris. 

Grayson. 

McLennan. 

W  illiamson. 

1  — 

In  addition  to  those  attending  school,  the  following  names  of  blind 
persons,  of  suitable  age  for  admission,  have  been  reported,  and  of  this 
number  at  least  eighteen  or  twenty  may  be  expected  in  addition  to  the 
number  we  now  have,  some  time  during  this  session :  — 


BUND  PERSONS  OF  SUITABLE  AGES  FOR  ADMISSION. 


Names. 

Counties. 

Barker. 

Brazos. 

“ 

Harris. 

1 

Hattie  Boll . 

Anderson. 

Harrison. 

6 

Gillespie. 

Bastrop. 
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BLIND  PERSONS  OP  SUITABLE  AGES  FOR  ADMISSION - Continued. 


Names. 

Counties. 

14 

Three  Children . 

Nacogdoches. 

Webb. 

17 

19 

Two  “  . 

Angelina. 

20 

21 

Blind  Child  . 

Lavaca. 

Coryell. 

22 

Boy . 

23 

Boy  . 

24 

Samli  Newbury . 

Fannin. 

Falls. 

25 

Jeannette  Landrum . 

26 

Bov . 

Gr;iyson. 

28 

Two  Scott  Children  . 

29 

Lizzie  Beck  . 

Upshur. 

Rusk. 

Van  Zandt. 

31 

Two  Girls . 

32 

T.  A.  Gray . 

33 

Dock  Saunders . 

34 

Anne  Ileidrich  . 

Bosque. 

Tarrant. 

Johnson. 

Limestone. 

Fannin. 

35 

Amanda  Stovall . 

36 

John  Weems . 

37 

Miss  Hogan . . 

38 

Virgil  Crutcher . 

39 

Child . 

40 

Pinckney  E.  Burton . 

McLennan. 

BpII 

41 

Willie  Myers . 

43 

Two  Chamberlain  Children.  . 

Parker. 

44 

Jeff.  Nelson . 

45 

Miss  Poitevant  . . 

46 

1  oung  Lady  . 

47 

Jane  Horton . 

48 

Tilla  Peay  . 

49 

Cordelia  Fisher. . . . 

50 

Unknown  . 

I  am  of  tbe  opinion  that  the  number  not  reported  is  as  great  or  perhaps 
gi eater  than  the  number  now  in  school  (68);  consequently  the  number  of 
blind  in  this  State  of  suitable  ages  for  admission  into  this  school  will  ap- 
pi  ox  imate  two  hundred.  Sixty-eight  are  here  now,  and  five  or  six  are  daily 
looked  for.  What,  then,  are  we  to  do  with  those  who  are  now  seeking  ad¬ 
mission,  in  addition  to  those  already  here?  We  must  turn  them  away ,  un¬ 
less  we  promptly  enlarge  the  buildings.  The  13th  Legislature,  upon 
demand,  promptly  enlarged  the  building  to  its  •present  size,  when  there 
were  only  31  pupils;  now  we  will  in  a  few  weeks  have  over  seventy. 
When  taking  so  many,  of  course  we  have  to  take  the  room  which  could 
ic  so  usefully  devoted  to  other  than  lodging  purposes.  Any  one  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  usual  arrangements  of  public  institutions  would,  at  a 
glance,  recognize  the  difficulties  we  labor  under  here  for  want  of  room. 

I  he  dining  room,  school  room,  and  the  kitchen  are  all  entirely  too 
sinu  .  We  have  no  bath  rooms  ;  no  conveniences  for  the  laundry  ■  no 
clothes  room  where  the  clothing  can  be  properly  assorted  and  cared  for 
e  ore  and  after  having  been  washed,  thereby  causing  confusion  in  the 
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distribution,  and  occasional  loss  of  articles.  We  are  sadlv  deficient  in 
this  respect,  when  compared  with  the  other  two  State  Institutions.  \\  e 
have  no  separate  music  rooms;  but.  on  the  contrary,  organs  and  pianos, 
are  from  necessity  placed  in  the  school  room,  in  the  halls  between  school 
rooms,  in  bed  rooms,  and  in  rooms  used  for  several  other  purposes.  The 
teachers  should  have  separate  rooms,  where  they  could  have  privacy  for 
study  ;  but,  here  such  a  thing  is  impossible.  We  ought  to  have  for  our 
intelligent  boys  and  girls,  room  for  a  chapel,  so  that  they  may  at  least 
be  on  an  equal  footing  with  lunatics,  who  have  the  convenience  and  hies-  I 
sing  of  a  nice  room  where  they  may  congregate  for  the  worship  of  God.  | 
The  arrangement  of  the  interior  of  the  central  building  in  its  relation 
to  the  other  parts  or  wings  is  very  inconvenient,  and  alterations  should 
be  made.  This  part  of  the  building  also  needs  re-plastering  and  a  new 
roof.  Galleries  should  be  extended  all  around  the  front  of  buildings, 
so  that  the  pupils  would  have  a  place  for  promenading  and  exercise  m 
bad  weather.  We  should  also  have  room  for  gymnastic  exercise.  The 
fencing  and  paling  around  both  lots  have  been  patched  up  until  com¬ 
mon  sense  and  decency  now  suggest  something  new.  The  stable  needs 
some  addition  in  the  way  of  room  for  the  holding  of  feed  for  the  horse 

and  cows.  . 

The  graves  of  the  unfortunate  blind,  who  were  buried  m  the  lot 

owned  by  the  Institution,  are  unmarked.  A  small  amount  should  oe 

appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  putting  the  lot  in  good  order,  and  to 

purchase  headstones  for  the  graves.  _ 

To  make  all  of  these  improvements,  the  following  amounts  must  be 

appropriated :  — 

.  $4,500.00 

To  add  ono  story  to  central  building . . “  . 

To  erect  ono  two  story  stone  building  in  roar  of  the  west  wing,  SOx'S,  for  dmmg 

room  and  kitchen  below,  and  school  rooms  above,  with  furniture  .  b,mm.uu 

To  erect  buffing  in  the  west  lot  across  street,  to  answer  as  dormitoncs,  work- 

shops,  tuning  room,  music  rooms,  laundry,  etc,,  for  the  boys .  J’_  ' 

To  enlarge  present  kitchon  for  sick  room,  bath  rooms,  etc.,  for  ghl» . .  3  ■  1 

To  repair  interior  of  building,  build  new  fencing,  making  galleries,  enlarging  sta-  ^  ^  ^ 

blc,  fixing  up  graves,  . .  * _ J 

$30,000.00 

There  is  one  earnest  champion  or  more  for  every  subject  which  comes 
before  the  Legislature;  but  the  State  Institutions  have  no  one  whose 
friendly  voice  can  be  raised  in  their  behalf  in  the  halls  where  their  in¬ 
terests' arc  at  stake,  and  the  old  maxim  “  everybody  s  business  is  no¬ 
body’s  business ’’  is  experienced  to  the  fullest  extent  in  this  nist.iiue. 
Sometimes,  too,  unfortunately,  there  happens  to  be  a  member  of  Hie 
Legislature,  who  personally  dislikes  one  or  the  other  of  the  Superintend- 
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ents,  and  be  takes  occasion  to  display  his  magnanimity  of  soul  by  pri¬ 
vately  working  against  the  Institution  managed  by  the  one  lie  dislikes, 
thereby  injuring  the  interests  of  the  unfortunate  that  he  may  gratify  his 
own  petty  spita 

In- the  literary  department,  the  following  studies  were  taught:  Or¬ 
thography,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  English  grammar, 
composition,  algebra,  history,  natural  history,  and  etymology.  The 
girls  took  lessons  in  music  on  the  piano  and  guitar,  anil  in  addition  to 
these  instruments  the  boys  were  instructed  to  perform  upon  the  violin, 
bass  violin,  clarionet,  flute,  and  cornet.  The  girls  were  also  taught  to 
sew  by  hand  and  machine,  to  make  bead-work,  and  to  knit.  In  the 
shop,  of  course  the  boys  only  are  employed. 

The  Legislatures  have  appropriated  a  great  many  acres  of  lands 
to  the  common  free  schools,  so  that  the  permanent  school  fund  owns 
about  19,686,400  acres  of  land,  and  also  set  apart  for  the  benefit  of  this 
Institution  the  following  lands :  — 


In  Shackleford  county . 

Taylor  county . . . 

Buchanan  county . 

Taylor  and  Callahan  counties 


No.  Acres. 
.  .  31,441 
.  .  11,457 
.  38,262 
. .  15,360 


Total 


,  96,520 


But,  in  the  act  of  appropriation,  they  declare  that  the  principal  is  not 
to  be  touched,  but  the  interest  only,  obtained  from  the  purchase  money, 
which  must  be  put  out  at  interest;  Consequently,  the  present  genera¬ 
tion  of  blind,  and  their  descendants,  must  do  the  best  they  can,  while 
the  finger  of  happy  anticipation  is  pointing  to  a  period  of  time  some¬ 
where  near  the  “crack  of  doom,”  when  the  blind  will  have  a  good  time 
enjoying  the  benefits  derived  from  the  use  of  interest  funds  obtained 
from  the  sale  of  the  Institution  lands. 

In  the  domestic  department,  all  praise  is  due  Mrs.  Octavia  McCol¬ 
lum  the.  Matron,  for  her  care  and  attention  to  the  different  house¬ 
hold  duties.  The  ever-faithful  seamstress  and  nurse,  Emma  Reiman, 
was,  as  usual,  ever  at  her  post,  ready  for  duty  whenever  called 
upon.  Mr.  J.  M.  Cloud  manages  his  shop  and  the  pupils  under  his 
care  very  satisfactorily.  The  statement  of  the  work  done  is  hereby 
•appended.  J . 


THE  WORKSHOP. 


The  following  exhibit 

'the  fiscal  year : _ 

3 


will  show  the  results  of  the  workshop  during 
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this  session  as  during  the  previous  one,  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  were 
not  so  many  cases  needing  attention,  but  the  result  of  the  work  since 
the  beginning  of  the  operations  of  the  oculists,  in  the  fall  of  1874,  was 
so  beneficial  that  thirteen  blind  pupils  have  been  discharged  with  sight 
restored,  and  nearly  one-half  of  the  remainder  can  see  well  enough  to  run  all 
about  the  buildings  and  grounds.  Miss  Jennie  Ilorton  was  totally  blind, 
but  a  lateral  irridectomy  was  performed  in  one  eve,  and  when  she  left 
for  home  to  spend  the  vacation  she  was  able  to  read  coarse  print,  and 
to  distinguish  anyone’s  features.  Miss  Sallie  Scott  was  benefited  to  some 
extent  by  an  operation.  Jeff.  McDaniell  and  his  sister  were  both  oper¬ 
ated  upon,  and  their  sight  still  further  improved.  Both  of  these  eases, 
brother  and  sister,  suffer  with  congenital  cataract.  Marshall  Stephen¬ 
son,  for  therapeutic  effect,  had  an  irridectomy  made  in  each  eye  without 
benefit.  His  case,  I  think,  is  one  of  pigmentary  deposit  on  the  retina. 
No  Benefit  was  promised.  These  cases  were  of  the  most  interest  Dr. 
Manning  is  not  here  to  make  a  report  His  duty,  as  he  thought,  called 
him  to  the  bedside  of  the  afflicted.  He  left  here  on  the  third  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  twentieth  he  was  quietly  sleeping  in 
the  cemetery  at  Holly  Springs,  Mississippi,  having  died  of  yellow  fever. 
He  was  very  young  to  have  acquired  so  great  a  reputation  in  his  profes¬ 
sion  in  this  State.  He  was  a  regular  graduate  of  the  New  Orleans  School 
of  Medicine,  but  he  afterwards  chose  diseases  of  the  eyes  as  his  field  of 
operation,  and  with  great  success.  He  was  associated  with  this  Institu¬ 
tion  as  visiting  oculist  for  about  three  and  a  half  yearn,  and  gave  great 
satisfaction.  He  was  a  Christian,  and,  of  course,  a  gentleman  in  every 
way.  A  man  of  decision  of  character,  kind  and  affable  in  his  manners, 
he  won  for  himself  the  friendship  of  many  worthy  citizens,  and  the  re¬ 
spect  of  everybody.  His  loss  to  this  Institution  is  sadly  felt ;  and  in  the 
heart  of  every  one  in  it  who  knew  him,  there  is  a  niche  wherein  his  noble 
memory  will  lie  enshrined  forever.  When  his  death  was  announced  to 
the  school,  the  scene  was  sad  indeed  ;  for  his  hand,  with  many  of  them, 
had  made  them  see;  and,  then,  he  was  their  friend.  In  the  back  of  re¬ 
port,  obituaries  written  by  citizens  of  Holly  Springs  are  inserted. 

Dr.  W.  A.  Dolimen,  a  skillful  occulist  of  this  city,  is  appointed  by 
the  Governor  to  fill  the  unexpired  term. 

H  Rainey,  Superintendent. 


CHIEF  POINTS  IN  PAST  HISTORY. 
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CHIEF  POINTS  IN  THE  PAST  HISTORY  OF  THIS 
INSTITUTION. 

August  25,  1856.  Elisha  M.  Pease,  Governor,  appointed  Geo.  W. 
Paschal,  John  C.  Caldwell,  S.  M.  Swenson,  R.  J.  Townes,  and  R.  B. 
Burleson — all  of  Travis  Count}' — to  serve  as  a  Board  of  Trustees  for 
this  Institution.  On  the  second  of  September,  they  appointed  Dr.  S.  W. 
Baker,  Superintendent,  and  Miss  Jane  Smyth,  Matron;  W.  G.  Yates 
(blind),  Teacher,  at  $500  per  annum,  with  board. 

A  circular  from  the  Board  of  Trustees,  dated  January,  1857,  states 
that  the  children  of  poor  parents  will  be  educated  free  of  cost,  but  all 
parents  who  are  able  must  pay  $75  per  annum. 

The  residence  of  Washington  Hill  was  rented  at  the  rate  of  $900  per 
annum. 

The  first  session  began  in  January,  and  ended  in  July,  with  seven  pu¬ 
pils.  The  Superintendent’s  first  annual  report  states  that,  from  Janu¬ 
ary  to  October  15,  the  expenses  of  the  Institution  amounted  to  four 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  and  y2^  dollars. 

January ,  1858.  Dr.  Baker  again  appointed  Superintendent  and  Phy¬ 
sician  for  one  year,  beginning  November  20,  1857,  and  ending  Novem¬ 
ber  20,  1858.  Ilis  wife  was  appointed  Matron;  Win.  O.  Otis,  Teacher, 
and  Thomas  Baker,  Teacher  of  Vocal  Music. 

February  23,  1858.  New  Board  appointed — J.  H.  Zively,  J.  P.  Neill, 
and  S.  M.  Flournoy — who  proceeded  to  remove  Dr.  Baker,  wife,  daugh¬ 
ter,  and  all  of  the  teachers;  no  cause  mentioned.  They  then  appointed 
Dr.  James  H.  Lightfoot,  Superintendent,  and  his  wife  Matron. 

December  31, 1859.  Sam.  Houston,  Governor.  New  Board  appointed : 
J.  P.  Neill,  Amos  Morrill,  Jas.  H.  Raymond,  R.  J.  Townes,  and  K. 
Wilke.  They  removed  Dr.  Lightfoot  and  wife:  no  cause  mentioned. 

1  hey  then  appointed  Dr.  P.  Haynie,  Superintendent,  and  his  wife  Matron. 

This  Superintendent  was,  by  act  of  the  Board,  required  to  “give 
general  superintendence  over  the  Institution,  teachers,  pupils,  and  others, 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  Trustees,  to  give  his  medical  services,  and 
at  the  same  time,  proceed  to  gualify  himself  as  soon  as  possible  to  act  as 
principal  teacher  oj  the  sciences."  [Ilis  hands  were  full.] 

Hie  number  of  pupils  for  the  years  1859-60  not  mentioned  definitely ; 
but,  hebruary  1,  1860,  the  number  of  pupils  was  so  reduced  that  Doc¬ 
tor  Collins,  the  teacher,  was  removed. 
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August  2  and  3,  1861.  Charges  preferred  hv  a  pupil  against  Dr.  1 
Haynie.  The  Board  of  Trustees,  “after  a  full,  fair,  and  impartial  cx-  1 
amination,  unanimously  decided  that  he  was  not  guilty.  ’ 

December  10,  1861.  New  Board.  Present:  Messrs.  Hotchkiss,  Har-  I 
roll,  Ri  slier,  and  Raymond.  Messrs.  Hotchkiss,  Harrell,  and  Risher,  I 
resigned.  His  two  years’  term  having  expired,  Dr.  Haynie  also  resigned.  I 
February  11,  1862.  Frank  Lubbock,  Governor,  appointed  a  new  1 
Board:  W.  A.  Westfall,  Tiros.  Freeman,  W.  II.  Carrington,  W.  Von 
Rosenberg,  and  Jas.  H.  Raymond.  They  appointed  Mr.  W.  A.  Smith, 
Superintendent,  and  his  wife  Matron. 

July  31,  1862.  There  were  so  few  pupils,  and  our  country  in  such  a 
distressed  condition,  the  Board  of  Trustees  declared  that  the  Institution 
was  closed.  Governor  Lubbock,  however,  disapproved  their  action,  j 
and  the  resolution  was  rescinded  and  the  school  reopened. 

September  12,  1863.  Ten  pupils  present 

March  21,  1861.  “The  Board  of  Trustees  directed  that  tallow,  wick-  « 
ing.  and  moulds  be  purchased,  so  that  candles  could  he  made  at  the  Insti-  | 
tution,  for  none  could  be  purchased  in  the  Confederate  States.’ 

January  7,  1865.  The  Board  of  Trustees  declare  that,  “owing  to 
the  worthlessness  of  Treasury  warrants,  the  wants  of  the  pupils  cannot  be 
supplied,  and  the  Institution  is  hereby  closed  until  further  notice  to  the 
public.” 

August  3.1,  1866.  Governor  J.  W.  Throckmorton  appointed  a  new 
Board :  C.  R.  Johns,  J.  H.  Robinson,  C.  S.  Spaulding,  Joseph  Harrell, 
and  Win.  Smyth.  “This  Board,  finding  the  Legislature  disinclined  to 
do  anything  for  the  Institution,  resolved  to  resign.  ’  j 

November  5,  1866.  The  Governor  appointed  a  new  Board :  I.  R 
Worrall,  T.  II.  Turney,  John  H  Philips,  A.  II.  Cook,  and  M.  K.  Ryan. 
They  appointed  Mr.  Henry  Thomas,  Superintendent,  who  took  charge, 
and  found  three  pupils  present.  His  wife  was  appointed  Matron. 

November  17, 1866.  $1000  appropriated  for  balance  of  the  year,  which 

terminated  December  31. 

January ,  1867.  Five  pupils  present 
April  1,  1867.  Ten  pupils  present 

May  15,  1867.  Fifteen  pupils  present  “  The  Board  resolved  not  to 
receive  the  forty  year  old  applicant  from  Dallas;  declaring  that  it  is  not 
the  object  to  conduct  the  Institution  as  an  Asylum  for  the  helpless 
aged,  but  as  an  Institution  where  the  young  may  be  taught,  and  prepared 
for  usefulness,  happiness,  and  independence. 

July  3, 1867.  Richmond  Fowlkc,  a  freedman  of  color,  of  Halletsville, 
applied  for  admission.  The  Board,  composed  of  Ryan,  Cook,  Turney, 
and  Worrall,  by  resolution,  declared  that  “we  regard  the  freedmen  of 
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Texas  as  citizens,  and  therefore  equal  before  the  law  with  any,  without 
regard  to  color."  The  Superintendent  was  instructed  to  receive  him,  if 
it  could  be  done  without  discommoding  the  pupils  present 

August  6,  18(37.  Eighteen  pupils  on  the  roll. 

•  August  24,  1867.  E.  M.  Pease,  Provisional  Governor,  under  the  re¬ 
construction  acts.  A  new  Board :  T.  McRae,  A.  II.  Longly,  George 
Saunders,  Ben  R.  Townsend,  and  M.  K.  Ryan.  They  removed  Mr. 
Thomas — no  cause  mentioned  (just,  perhaps,  for  the  fun  of  the  thing) — 
and  appointed  Dr-  S.  W.  Baker,  Superintendent. 

August  27,  1867.  The  new  Board  resolved  that  “hereafter  no  appli¬ 
cations  for  positions  in  the  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind  in 
Texas  will  be  entertained  till  it  be  ascertained  that  the  parties  applying 
can  take  the  Test  Oath.” 

[This  oath  required  the  person  taking  it  to  swear  that  he  or  she  had 
taken  no  voluntary  part  in  the  “Rebellion,”  jo  called,  or  had  sympa¬ 
thized  in  any  manner  with  those  engaged  in  it.] 

At.  this  date,  with  eighteen  pupils,  the  Board  of  Trustees,,  in  their 
petition  to  the  Governor,  complain  that  only  §5000  per  annum  was  ap¬ 
propriated,  and,  ns  the  buildings  need  repairs,  the  sum  is  not  sufficient. 

January  4,  1868.  “Resolved,  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  that,  as  this 
Institution  is  not  an  Asylum,  Mr.  Harman,  an  inmate  who  is  getting 
old,  be  notified  that  he  could  not  be  supported  at  the  Institution.” 

April  20,  1868.  The  Trustees  had  trouble  with  the  Comptroller. 
The  difficulty  was  settled  by  a  decision  of  the  Attorney-General,  which 
declared  that  the  law  made  the  Board  of  Trustees  the  party  responsible 
for  a  proper  disbursement  of  the  Institution  funds. 

JTiy  4,  1868.  The  Board  raised  the  salary  of  Thos.  Baker  to  §600, 
and  that  of  the  Matron  to  $420. 

July  21,  1868.  Mr.  Henry  E.  Perkins,  of  the  city  of  Houston,  do¬ 
nated  some  books  to  the  Institution. 

Report  of  Superintendent  shows  that  for  thirteen  months,  beginning  ' 
August  26,  1867,  and  ending  September  30,  1868,  there  was  an  average 
attendance  of  seventeen  pupils,  and  that  the  sum  of  §0280.21  was 
expended. 

June  1,  1869.  Salary  of  Thos.  Baker,  Assistant  Teacher,  raised  to 
§800. 

August  1<,  1869.  A  partially  new  Board  was  created  by  the  appoint- 
nicnt  of  Dr.  Stilus,  L.  I!.  Collins,  and  II.  B.  Kinney,  in  the  places  of 
others,  resigned. 

April  13, 1870.  A  New  Board:  A.  Mussina,  C.  O.  Stroemmo,  L.  B. 
Collins,  and  J.  G.  Tracy. 

June  23,  1870.  The  Board  requested  Dr.  Baker  to  resign.  Xo  cause 
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mentioned.  lie  refused.  They  removed  liim,  and  appointed  Dr.  R  N. 
Mills,  Superintendent. 

February  6,  1871.  The  Board  removed  Dr.  Mills— no  cause  men¬ 
tioned— and  appointed  Dr.  John  T.  Alexander,  Superintendent. 

September  19,  1872.  The  Board  removed  Dr.  Alexander — no  cause 
mentioned— and  appointed  Mr.  E.  M.  Wheelock,  Superintendent,  and 
Mrs.  K.  G.  Carr,  Matron.  Ten  pupils  present  at  this  date. 

November  15,  1872.  Governor  E.  J.  Davis  instructs  that,  for  eco¬ 
nomic  reasons,  the  services  of  a  teacher,  and  that  of  the  governess,  and 
other  unnecessary  employees,  be  dispensed  with. 

[Can  anyone  imagine  who  was  the  real  head  of  the  establishment  at 
this  date?  And  who  was  the  responsible  party — the  Superintendent, 
the  Trustees,  or  the  Governor?] 

May  28,  1873.  A  committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
13th  Legislature,  composed  of  those  big-hearted  men,  Dr.  H.  C.  Ghent, 
Thomas  M.  Joseph,  and  0.  J.  Salter,  examined  the  Institution,  and 
made  a  very  favorable  report,  and  urgently  recommended  an  appropri¬ 
ation  of  $34,000,  for  support  and  improvements,  and  salary. 

From  September,  1872,  to  July,  1873,  twenty-five  pupils  were  ad¬ 
mitted. 

October  18, 1873.  Mr.  Geo.  E.  Stewart  was  appointed  principal  Teach¬ 
er,  in  place  of  Mr.  Thomas  Baker,  deceased.  Salary,  $600,  with  pro¬ 
mise  of  increase. 

December  31,  1873.  A  deficiency  in  the  building  fund  of  $2160  was 
found  to  exist. 

April  15,  1873.  Richard  Coke,  Governor.  A  new  Board  appointed : 
David  Sheets,  Dennis  Corwin,  J.  P.  Kirk,  Joseph  A.  Nagle,  and  Ben. 
H.  Thompson. 

May  1,  1874.  Mr.  E.  M.  Wheelock  resigned,  and  Dr.  Frank  Rainey 
was  appointed  Superintendent  The  present  Board  of  Irustees  came 
into  office  March,  1875,  and  consists  of  Col.  E.  W.  Stands,  President, 
Dr.  J.  J.  Tobin,  Dr.  R.  E.  Grant,  Rev.  Mr.  G.  W.  G.  Browne,  Secretary, 
and  Z.  T.  Fulmore,  Esq.  There  were  thirty-one  pupils  present  at  the 
close  of  Mr.  Wheelock’s  term,  May  1. 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

RECEIPTS. 

«  by  tho  Legislature,  for  the  fiscal  year,  beginning  September  1,  1ST7.  ami  ending 
Receipts  lVom  no  other  source. 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


1677.  SEPTEMBER. 

$260  00 
r>17  04 
186  70 
16  18 
14  00 
54  84 
SO  02 
148  00 
522  58 
4(1  82 

127  45 
785  12 
27  91 


OCTOBER. 

Requisition  for  cash . 

Officers  and  teachers . 

Employees . ' 

Paints,  painting,  carpentering,  repairs,  etc., 

Furniture — household  and  kitchen . 

Milk,  etc.,  two  months . 

Drugs . 

Vegetables . 

Merchandise . 

Error  in  warrant . . 

Amount  paid  by  Comptroller  under  “bid 
system" . 


I486  05 


75  00 
682  02 
155  20 
200  46 
1(50  85 
70  69 

49  49 
15  99 
80  15 
14  66 
21  25 
88  CO 
30  50 
86  49 

75  00 
650  89 
589  88 

50  25 


DECEMBER. 

Requisition  for  cash . 

Merchandise. . 

Drugs’  curI’0MU','!,lk'.  repairs,  etc 

Vegetables  .  .’.  .  .  .  . .  . 

Books,  stationery,  etc. 
Employees . 

’4 


2s49  82 


225  no 
•10  89 
101  50 

11  65 

12  82 
5  80 

158  50 


NOVEMBER. 

Requisition  for  cash ... 

Officers  and  teachers . [  ‘  ‘  ’ '  ‘ 

Employees . 

Repairs,  carpentering,  painting,  etc. .  . .  ! 
Furniture— household  and  kitchen 

Provisions .  . 

Merchandise . 

Bonks  and  stationery. . . 

Milk . . . . 

V  egetables  . . . 

Blacksmithing . 

Corn . .  .  .  . . 

Fresh  meats . .  . 

Epk'H.  butter  and  chickens . . 

I'nl.l  by  (■omiilrollci-  under  bid  uyatein'i', 

follows :  W.  A.  Rvan,  Wnnkols . 

Ilay.  Drisklll  it  Fowl,  groceries 
Hnmo  &  Bro.,  wood . . . . 

J  Luckslnger,  fresh  beef .  .  .. 


2746  10 


75  00 
625  12 
157  70 
261  50 
209  58 
60  00 
14  15 
21  40 
17  7  6 
8  00 

40  S2 


Requisition  for  cash . 

Paints,  [minting,  repairs,  lumber,  etc . 

Furniture — house  and  kitchen . 

Music,  Instruments,  repairs  of  same,  etc  .. 

Drugs,  etc . 

Vegetables . 

Merchandise  . 

Employees . . 

Officers  and  teachers . 

Milk,  etc . 

Paid  under  the  “bid  system"  as  follows:  — 

Newman  «fc  Co.,  dry  goods . 

Bruegghotf  «fc  lleidenhoiiner,  grocerieser . . 
•J.  Lucksinger,  fresh  beef . 


Butter  and  eggs. .  $11  23 

Officers  find  teachers .  c,:is  17 

Hardware . ’  83  S5 

Milk  and  rent  of  cows .  86  01 

Fresh  meats .  ’  14  92 

Paid  by  Comptroller,  under  bid  system, 

beef.  .  (59  00 

Salary  of  oculist .  225  00 

15S5  34 

1S7S.  JANUARY. 

Requisition  for  cash .  115  00 

Officers  and  teachers .  ($3  (jg 

Employees .  150  10 

.  S  64 

Furniture — household  and  kitchen .  15s  7(5 

Vegetables .  21  33 

.  37  00 

Fresh  nieuts .  86  71 

Music,  strings,  etc . j.-,  70 

Butter,  eggs,  etc .  47  74 

Groceries . .  45  42 

Rent  of  cows .  10  15 

Blacksmithing  and  coal .  20  43 

Stationery .  4  (55 

Merchandise . 10  50 

Paid  J.  Lucksinger  under  bid  system .  77  56 


FEBRUARY. 

Requisition  for  cash . 

Officers  nnd  teachers . 

Employees . 

)airs . ’ 

k . 

Vegetables . 

Furniture  . 

Drugs,  etc . ”,  ’ ' 

Merchandise  . 

Fresh  meats . 

Butter,  eggs,  etc . 

Rent  of  cow  nnd  sawing  wood . 

Puid  J.  Lucksinger  under  bid  system 

1142  68 

MARCH. 


Requisition .  75  00 

Officers  nnd  teachers .  0(58  <16 

Employees .  149  so 

Drugs,  oils,  etc .  *>7  13 

Milk . .  28  80 

Vegetables . .  88  71 

Merchandise . 9  37 

Stationery . s  1 5 

Butter,  eggs,  etc. .  29  66 

Fresh  meats .  7  90 

Furniture — kitchen .  4  93 

Music,  and  repairing  Instruments  .  12  S8 

Paid  by  Comptroller  under  bid  system,  ns 
follows:  Charles  I leldcnholnier, groceries 

and  provisions .  919  4,^ 

A,  *1.  McCrcory  A  Co.,  dry  goods .  04  35 


1898  02 


75  00 
(540  59 
S3  (50 
25  85 
94  28 
20  (52 

10  96 
42  5() 
28  50 
25  13 
18  62 

11  70 
70  28 
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financial  statement — continued. 


<  iirdwell  *fc  Morris,  advertising  bids. 

Salary  of  oculist . 

,1.  Lucksinger,  ft-esb  beef . 


$70  22 
225  00 
71  08 


2088  82 


Requisition . 

Oiiicers  aiul  teachers . 

Employees . 

Drugs . 

Furniture — kitchen . 

One  cow . 

Repairing  instruments . 

Telegraph  instrument  and  books . 

Repairs . . 

Merchandise . 

Coal . 

Black  smithing . 

Water  Company . 

Vegetables . 

Milk,  eggs  and  butter . - . •  • 

Paid  by  Comptroller  under  bid  system,  to 
J.  Lucksingcr . 


75  00 
658  "i5 
137  70 
7  05 
9  20 
80  00 
12  40 
7  85 
in  58 
40  36 
14  70 
3  70 
29  30 
84  00 
69  IS 

67  25 


1202  57 


MAY. 


Requisition . 

Officers  and  teachers . 

Employees . 

V  egetables . 

Coal . 

Milk,  butter  and  eggs . 

Merchandise . 

Groceries . 

Drugs . 

Repairs . 

Music .  ........ 

Paid  by  Comptroller,  under  bid  system,  to 

J.  Lucksinger  for  beef . 

Charles  lleidenheimer.  groceries . 


75  00 
665  07 
147  55 
46  10 
15  75 
54  08 
31  16 
34  15 
9  70 
7  20 
5  75 


60  45 
27  20 


Requisition  for  cash . 
( ifficers  and  teachers 


75  00 
556  91 


Employees  . 

Drugs . 

Blacksmithing. . . . 

Groceries . 

Merchandise . 

Vegetables . . 

Butter,  milk,  etc . - . 

Paid  by  Comptroller,  under  bid  system,  as 

follows:  II.  G.  Williams,  beef . 

Charles  lleidenheimer,  groceries . 

A.  J.  McCreery  &  Co.,  dry  goods . 

Milby,  Porter  &  Co.,  groceries . 

Oculist . 


$146  CO 

II  75 
6  SO 

26  69 
10  90 
34  00 
84  88 

88  SO 
236  88 
73  49 

III  43 
225  00 


15S9  13 


JULY. 


Requisition  for  cash . . 

Superintendent,  matron  and  seamstress. ... 

Employees . 

Repairs . ► . 

Corn . 

Kent  of  cows .  . 

Coal . . 

Vegetables  and  fruit . 

Merchandise . 

Paid  by  Comptroller,  under  bid  system,  as 
follows :  H.  C.  Williams,  beef . 


50  00 
231  66 
89  25 
G3  25 

14  83 
17  50 

15  70 
34  50 
141:35 


14  40 
545  44 


AUGUST. 


Requisition  for  cash . 

Officers  and  one  seamstress. 

Employees . 

Vegetables . 

Traveling  expenses . 

Water  Company . 

Corn  and  fodder . 

Furniture . 

Drugs . 

Merchandise . 

Postage . 

Milk,  butter,  eggs,  etc . 

Salary  of  oculist . 


50  00 
231  66 

90  25 
36  00 
114  37 
15  90 
20  24 

51  06 

10  10 

5  50 
4  60 
SI  60 
225  00 

966  as 


APPENDIX. 


TO  PARENTS  OR  GUARDIANS  OF  THU  BLIND. 


“The  Texas  Institution  of  Learning  for  the  Blind,”  erroneously  called  “Blind 
Asylum,”  was  established  solely  for  the  purpose  of  educating  the  youthful  blind,  and  is  not 
intended  as  an  asylum,  a  home  for  all  the  blind:  nor  is  it  intended  as  a  hospital  for  treat¬ 
ment  of  diseases  of  the  eye. 

When  any  person  under  24  years  of  age  is  blind  from  any  cause  to  such  extent  that  ho  or 
she  cannot  see  to  read  the  print  of  ordinary  school  books  and  newspapers,  that  person  is  en¬ 
titled  to  admission ;  provided,  the  blindness  is  not  the  effect  of  temporary  inflammation,  but 
has  become  permanent,  and  where  relief  can  be  had  only  by  an  operation. 

Parents  should  by  all  means  send  their  children  to  this  school  while  they  are  young,  even 
as  early  as  the  age  of  nine  or  ten,  so  that  they  may  be  educated  by  the  time  they  are  grown. 
It,  is  a  shame  to  keep  them  at  home  when  they  of  all  others  most  need  a  knowledge  of  mu- 
sic  or  of  some  trade. 


The  blind  who  seek  admission  to  this  Institution  must  notify  me  that  they  desire  to  come, 
and  should  send  or  bring  recommendations  from  responsible  citizens,  or  county  officers,  who 
must  state  that  tho  applicant  is  not  over  24  years  of  age,  is  in  good  health,  has  no  bad  habits, 
and  is  sound  in  mind.  Parents  must  consent  for  their  children  to  remain  the  whole  session 
for  which  they  enter,  unless  ill-health  necessitates  removal. 

Parents,  or  county  courts,  must  pay  traveling  expenses  to  and  from  the  Institution,  and 
must  furnish  good  plain  clothing.  The  child’s  board,  washing,  schooling,  and  physician’s 
bills  are  all  furnished  free  of  charge.  v 

The  pupil  must  be  taken  away  during  July  and  August. 

The  fall  session  will  open  about  the  middle  of  September  every  year. 

Any  minister,  or  sheriff,  to  whom  these  pamphlets  may  be  sent,  will  do  an  act  of  kindness 
y  landing  one  of  them  to  each  justice  of  his  county,  and  asking  him  to  please  report  to  me 
how  many  blind  (with  their  address)  there  arc  in  his  precinct. 


Frank  Rainey,  Superintendent.. 


kOTA  Bene.  A  skillful  oculist,  Dr.  W.  A.  Dohmen,  is  employed  by  tho  State  to 
me  every  pupil  that  enters  this  Institution,  and  to  operate  on  every  case  where  there 
chance  for  partially  or  entirely  restoring  sight.  This  is  all  done  free  of  charge  to  tho 
J  ho  pupil  must  return  home  when  restored.  Cases  of  simple  sore  eyes  not  admitted. 


exam- 
is  any 
pupil. 


LAW  REGULATING-  THE  AFFAIRS  OF  THE  INSTITUTION. 


An  Act  regulating  the  affairs  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  Blind  Asylums. 


®F:CJ‘°nNf  tV,i«  ll‘c  LwMztore  of  the  State  of  Texas,  That  from  and  after  the 

Aboard  Of  five  truth™  t"  ,,”  n'°  dut-v ,°f  tho  Governor  to  appoint  tho  Superintendent  and 
Sec  •  ™  1  fo.r  tlle  Doaf  Dumb  and  Blind  Asylums. 

Brut  ItinuH.,,.  :!?  b°,  trustees  shall  meet  regularly  at  their  respective  asylums  on  the 
e. .  - .«,  ?  !'  ni.ont  ’’  lmd  shall  then  and  there  examine  the  monthly  accounts  of  the 

boPtheir  dutvto  mnkn'I  'l°I'l  f°"n?  correot,tt"d  reasonable,  shall  approve  them :  it  shall  also 
ings  of  ",  ,  1  contracts  and  necessary  arrangements  for  tho  orootion  of  build- 

*  any  kind  about  the  promises,  or  for  any  additions  to  tho  present  building. 
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Sice.  3.  All  moneys  appropriated  by  the  Legislature  for  the  erection  of  buildings,  out¬ 
houses  and  enclosures  for  grounds,  shall  be  subject  to  requisition  by  the  board  of  trustees 
to  the  amount  necessary  to  cover  any  work  done  under  contract  for  said  asylum ;  said 
amount,  however,  not  to  be  drawn  until  the  work  is  completed  and  approved  by  the  trus¬ 
tees  who  shall  Hie  a  statement  of  the  work  done,  together  with  the  itemized  account  of 
the ’architect  with  the  Comptroller,  who  shall  thereupon  draw  a  warrant  upon  the  State 
Treasurer  in’ favor  of  the  board  of  trustees  for  the  amount  specified;  and  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  trustees  to  take  receipts  in  full  for  all  moneys  paid  by  them,  filing  a  duplicate 
of  said  receipt  with  the  Comptroller.  .  ,  , 

Six;  4.  The  Superintendent  shall  be  the  administrative  head  of  the  asylum,  and  as  such 
shall  appoint  the  subordinate  officers  and  the  necessary  number  of  teachers  for  the  school, 
and  the  employees ;  he  shall  be  responsible  for  their  conduct ;  and  therefore  shall  have  the 
power  at  his  discretion,  to  remove  any  officer,  teacher  or  employee  who  does  not  do  his  or 
her  duty  or  whose  conduct  is  such  as  shall  endanger  the  morals  of  the  pupils  or  the  best 
interests’of  the  asylum ;  the  Superintendent  shall  be  the  purchasing  agent  for  the  asylum, 
and  shall,  at  the  regular  meetings  of  the  board  of  trustees,  present  his  itemized  monthly 
accounts  for  approval;  said  accounts  must  be  made  out  in  duplicate,  one  of  which  must  be 
tiled  with  the  Comptroller,  who  shall  thereupon  draw  his  warrant  in  favor  of  the  party  for 
whom  the  account  is  made.  ...  ,  ,  '  , 

Sec  5  The  Superintendent  shall,  as  the  administrative  head,  establish  such  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  government  of  the  establishment  as  in  his  judgment  may  be  best  suited 
for  the  interests  and  good  government  of  all  who  may  be  placed  in  his  charge;  he  shall  bo 
held  responsible  for  the  proper  care  of  the  buildings,  the  furniture  and  the  enclosed  grounds; 
he  shall  have  the  power  to  increase  or  diminish  the  salaries  of  employees,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  board  of  trustees,  and  that  of  the  officers  and  teachers  shall  only  be  effected 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  board  of  trustees.  ...  , 

Sec.  6.  The  board  of  trustees  of  each  of  said  asylums  or  institutions,  whenever  they 
may  discover  or  be  informed  of  any  misconduct  or  maladministration  on  the  part  of  said 
Superintendents,  shall  make  complaint  thereof  to  the  Governor,  and  notice  of  such  com¬ 
plaint  shall  be  given  to  said  Superintendent,  and  the  Governor  shall  inquire  into  the  same, 
and  if  the  complaint  be  sustained,  he  shall  have  the  power  to  remove  said  Superintendent 
from  his  office  and  appoint  a  successor ;  and  he  shall  report  his  action  to  the  next  Legis¬ 
lature  which  may  be  in  session  after  said  removal;  and  members  of  the  boards  of  trustees 
may  be  removed*  for  the  same  causes  and  in  the  same  manner,  upon  complaint  of  the  super¬ 
intendents  and  successors  may  be  appointed  to  such  trustees  as  may  be  removed. 

Rec.  7.  That  all  laws  or  parts  of  laws  in  conflict  with  this  act  are  hereby  repealed,  and 
that  this  act  be  in  force  from  its  passage. 

Approved  March  6,  1875. 


MISS  MINNIE  GRUENDLER. 

BY  WM.  M.  GILLELAND. 

Hang  up  her  harp ;  her  voice  no  more 
Shall  warble  to  its  quivering  string, 
But  drape  it  with  the  sweetest  flowers 
That  bloom  upon  the  breast  of  Spring ; 
Let  soft  iEolian  waves  of  sound 
The  night-winds  sigh  above  her  rest, 
And  mingle  with  the  notes  of  birds 
The  songs  of  earth  she  loved  the  best. 
Though  Death  is  pillowed  on  her  breast 
And  slumbers  gently  on  her  brow. 

No  tears  to  life’s  sad  music  set 
Can  mar  her  spotless  spirit  now. 

The  daisy,  that  she  loved  so  well. 

And  every  gentle  Southern  bloom 
Beside  the  Colorado  found, 

Bring  now  to  decorate  her  tomb ; 

For  in  the  islands  of  the  blest 
She  wanders  witli  her  lyre  of  gold. 
And  sings  the  songs  the  sons  of  God 
Sang  with  the  morning  stars  of  old. 

A  ustin,  April  17,  1878. 


DR.  T.  D.  MANNING. 


[  Speeial  Telegram  to  the  Galveston  News.J 

Holly  Springs,  Miss.,  September  21,  1878. 

Mississippi  and  Texas  weep  side  by  side.  Manning  is  gone  I  Texas 
will  never  send  a  truer  son  into  the  grand  fight  of  human  suffering 
than  was  he.  His  fine  blue  eyes  bespoke  the  soul  that  was  in  him, 
and  his  noble  work  here  should  secure  him  a  monument  that  should 
last  while  good  and  true  are  loved  and  respected.  With  his  life  in  his 
hand,  he  gave  it  with  unselfish  grandeur.  We  have  lost  the  best  of 
our  people ;  but  when  Manning  went  down,  the  stranger  who  had 
come  here  so  heroically,  there  were  moist  eyes  unused  to  weeping. 
He  had  charge  of  the  hospital,  and  the  writer  knew  him,  because  he 
had  hourly  communication  with  him.  His  whole  soul  was  in  his  work, 
and  he  performed  it  as  if  he  understood  that  he  came  one  thousand 
miles  to  serve  this  people,  at  the  command  of  those  who  had  sent  him. 
The  Texan  can  never  pay  tribute  to  a  truer  man  than  this  one.  Texas 
had  in  Manning  a  representative  she  should  delight  to  honor.  Every 
attention  was  paid.  He  wanted  nothing.  All  the  physicians  did  their 
part,  but  Dr.  Swearingen  watched  him  with  more  than  a  filial  affection. 
His  death,  like  his  life,  was  so  beautiful !  ITe  conversed  before  ho 
passed  away.  He  conversed  as  one  in  the  spirit.  Those  who  heard 
him  will  never  forget  it,  and  never  cease  to  honor  the  heroic  conduct 
of  one  so  worthy.  Toll  the  people  of  Texas,  Holly  Springs  honors  the 
good,  the  truo  and  the  brave.  Manning  shall  never  be  forgotten  ! 


IN  MEMORIAM. 

Died  in  Holly  Springs,  of  yellow  fever,  on  the  twentieth  of  Septem¬ 
ber  1878,  Dr.  T.  D.  Manning,  of  Austin,  Texas.  In  his  far-off  beauti¬ 
ful  home,  where  fame  showered  honors ;  where  friendship,  hope,  love 
and  joy  gave  rosy  coloring  to  life  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  and  glory  of 
mai-hood,  ho  heard  the  cry  for  “help,”  and  came  down  to  the  valley 
of  death.  By  nature  and  education  ho  was  well  suited  for  the  dangor- 
ous  duties  sought  after  and  assumed.  With  a  brilliant  mind,  woll 
stored  with  knowledge;  an  'ambition  that  only  aspired  to  excel  his 
lellowmen  in  doing  good,  and  a  heart  that  never  felt  an  emotion  of 
ear,  he  combined  all  the  essential  elements  that  mako  up  the  great 
soldier  on  the  grand  field  where  death  and  immortality  found  him. 

/  s  a  physician,  his  scholarly  attainments  placed  him  among  the  most 
istmguiBhed  of  lus  State,  and  point  to  altitudes  never  readied  by  any 
of  her  gifted  sons.  As  a  gentleman,  he  ndts  a  finished  model.  In 
thought  and  act  chaste,  generous,  noble  and  brave,  he  filled  to  com¬ 
pleteness  «ie  loftiest  type  of  Godlike  manhood. 

Holly  Springs,  draped  in  mourning  and  bowed  in  grief  for  her  own 
loved  dead,  will  not  soon  forget  the  fearless  philanthropist  who  offered 
up  his  young,  bright  life  upon  her  altar—  Holly  Springs  Occasional, 
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REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 


To  His  Excellency  0.  M.  Roberts,  Governor: 

Sir  The  undersigned  Board  of  Trustees  for  the  Blind  Asylum, 
in  conformity  with  law,  respectfully  submit  the  following  annual  re¬ 
port  : 

During  the  past  year  this  Institution,  under  the  efficient  manage¬ 
ment  of  Dr.  Frank  Rainey,  Superintendent,  has  been  prosperous  and 
increased  in  usefulness.  With  enlarged  experience  many  improve¬ 
ments  in  studies,  discipline,  and  in  the  mechanical  department  have 
been  made.  In  music  especially  a  very  decided  advance  is  percep- 
lble.  One  of  the  studies  in  this  department  —  viz.,  piano  tuniim— in¬ 
troduced  during  the  last  session,  will  prove  of  great  benefit  to  those 
who  are  capable  of  being  taught  this  art,  and  we  believe  a  majority  of 
the  male  students  will  become  so  proficient  in  this  branch  that  after 
caving  the  Institution  they  will  be  enabled  to  earn  a  comfortable 
living,  if  not  a  competency. 

The  Sixteenth  Legislature  appropriated  the  sum  of  seven  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars  for  the  erection  of  additional  buildings  which 
were  imperatively  demanded  to  accommodate  the  rapidly  increasing 
applications  for  admission  to  the  Asylum.  The  board  advertised  for 
plans  and  bids  in  June  last.  The  plans  submitted  by  J.  N.  Preston 
architect  were  accepted,  and  Mr.  R.  J.  Loving  being  the  lowest  and’ 
best  bidder  the  contract  was  awarded  to  him. 

The  following  disbursements  were  made  from  time  to  time  as  the 
01  v  advanced,  upon  itemized  vouchers  given  by  the  architect : 
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August  4,  1879,  Loving . 

August  30,  1879,  Loving . 

August  30,  1879,  Loving . 

September  23,  1879,  Loving . 

August  9,  1879,  J.  N.  Preston,  for  services  as  architect . 

September  23,  1879,  J.  N.  Preston,  for  services  as  architect. 


$1,400  00 
235  00 
3,370  00 
2,122  50 
255  75 
11G  75 


Total 


$7,500  00 


For  these  disbursements  vouchers  were  filed  in  the  Comptrollers 
office.  The  work  was  completed  on  the  twenty-third  of  Septem- 
ber,  and,  after  examination  by  the  board,  was  accepted,  and  final  pay¬ 
ment  was  made  to  contractor. 

Although  these  improvements  have  added  vastly  to  the  health,  com¬ 
fort,  and  facilities  for  the  improvement  and  education  of  the  pupils, 
there  are  still  additions  which  are  needed,  and  when  the  State  is  in 

condition  to  do  so  should  be  made. 

It  will  require  close  economy  for  the  Institution  to  get  along  under 
the  appropriations  made  by  the  Sixteenth  Legislature.  Provisions  of 
all  kinds  have  advanced,  and  if  there  is  further  increase  in  prices  we 
fear  we  will  be  unable  to  make  both  ends  meet. 

The  report  of  Dr.  Rainey,  Superintendent,  will  give  your  Excellency 
full  details  of  condition  of  the  Institution  in  all  its  departments. 

Yery  respectfully, 

E.  W.  Shands,  President 
J.  J.  Tobin, 

R.  E.  Grant, 

Z.  Fulmore, 

0.  C.  Chaplin, 

Board  of  Trustees. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT. 


Austin,  November  25,  1879. 

To  His  Excellency  0.  M.  Roberts,  Governor : 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  brief  report  of  the  affairs 
of  this  Institution  (luring  the  scholastic  year  beginning  September  1, 
1878,  and  ending  August  31,  1879.  Nothing  worthy  of  special  com¬ 
ment  occurred  during  the  session,  and  everything  passed  off  satisfac¬ 
torily,  except  that  we  had  an  unusual  amount  of  sickness  during  the 
months  of  March,  April,  May,  and  the  first  half  of  June.  This  trouble, 
I  feel  satisfied,  was  caused  from  the  free  use  of  river  water,  for  about 
the  middle  of  February  our  cistern  water  gave  out,  and  soon  after  the 
first  of  March  pupil  after  pupil  was  taken  down  either  with  diarrhoea 
or  dysentery,  until  we  had  constantly  from  three  to  six  cases  in  bed  or 
confined  to  their  rooms.  Nearly  all  of  the  cases  were  of  a  dysenteric 
nature,  and  among  them  were  two  rather  severe  cases.  In  addition  to 
this,  we  had  two  dangerous  cases  of  throat  disease.  Miss  Lula  May¬ 
nard,  of  Bastrop  county,  was  seriously  affected  with  a  peculiar  spas¬ 
modic  affection  ol  the  throat,  and  Miss  Fanny  Davis,  of  Erath  county, 
came  very  near  dying  with  laryngitis.  Both  cases  suffered  so  severely 
that  at  different  times  Drs.  Swearingen,  Burt,  and  McLaughlin  were 
called  in  consultation.  To  have  so  much  sickness  is  unusual  in  this 
Institution.  We  had  the  good  fortune  to  lose  no  patients. 


THE  SCHOOL. 

The  pupils  made  rapid  progress  in  the  school  room,  the  workshop 
in  music  and  piano  tuning.  They  are  very  studious,  and  rarely  ever 
throw  away  any  of  their  time,  “because,”  some  say,  “  we  cannot  afford 
to  throw  away  moments  of  so  much  advantage  to  us.”  We  have  many 
young  ladies  and  several  young  men  who  are  very  thorough  in  their 
studies -such  as  Etymology,  English  Grammar,  Green's  Analvsis, 
Ancient  and  Modern  History,  higher  Arithmetic,  and  Algebra  — and 
are  beginning  to  be  quite  accomplished  in  manners,  taste,  and  a  general 
knowledge  of  literature. 

No  man  or  woman,  of  high  or  low  degree,  ever  visits  this  Institution 
and  goes  away  impressed  with  the  idea  that  this  is  an  asylum  ;  but,  on 
the  conti ary,  is  ready  to  acknowledge  that  it  is  a  school  in  deed  and  in 
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fact _ nothing  less;  yet  it  is  something  more  than  a  school;  a  sort  of 

musical  and  mechanical  conservatory  in  addition,  where  boys  and  girls 
are  taught  something  that  will  be  of  practical  use  to  them  in  after  life 
by  aiding  them  in  the  effort  to  earn  an  honest  living. 

ENTERTAINMENTS. 

Every  month  during  the  session  the  pupils  gave  musical  and  literary 
entertainments,  in  their  own  hall,  to  crowded  houses,  free  of  charge.  T  lie 
Legislature  assembled  in  January,  and  after  the  members  had  found 
out  that  the  inmates  of  the  asylum  were  real  live,  intelligent  human 
beings,  earnest  school  boys  and  girls,  full  of  life  and  fond  of  fun,  they 
came  in  crowds  to  attend  their  entertainments,  and  finally  got  so  much 
interested  that  the}'  made  up  a  purse  to  aid  the  Superintendent  in  get¬ 
ting  better  facilities,  for  their  exhibitions.  The  dissolution  of  each 
Legislature  is  an  unfortunate  thing  for  this  Institution,  because,  as  fast 
as  Legislatures  become  acquainted  with  the  real  nature  of  it  and  of  its 
necessities,  their  terms  of  office  expire  and  a  new'  set  of  members  take 
their  places,  who  come  perhaps  with  kind  hearts,  but  minds  imbued 
with  erroneous  opinions  about  this  school. 

The  entertainments  are  not  meant  for  show  or  to  give  prominence  to 
any  person  or  set  of  individuals,  but  are  really  a  part  of  the  system  of 
education  adopted  in  this  school.  To  appear  with  credit  before  an 
audience,  the  pupils  must  have  something  else  besides  sympathy  to 
bear  them  up,  and,  therefore,  for  the  different  parts  in  a  dialogue,  for 
the  proper  recitation  of  a  poem,  the  composition  and  careful  reading  of 
an  original  essay  in  the  point  system,  the  successful  rendition  of  a 
comic  speech,  or  the  beauties  of  music,  must  all  be  patiently  and  earn¬ 
estly  studied;  and  then  the  pupils  have  more  confidence,  lass  diffidence, 
better  manners,  tastes  improved,  and  are  better  prepared  to  make  the 
puplic  realize  what  the  blind  can  do. 

THE  CASH  SYSTEM. 

The  State  Treasurer  is  now  able  to  pay  all  warrants  upon  presenta¬ 
tion  —  a  fact  that  proves  to  be  of  material  aid  to  this  Institution,  and 
must,  I  imagine,  be  to  all  of  the  State  departments,  and  to  all  who 
have  anv  transactions  with  the  State.  About  the  first  of  May  the 
Treasurer  began  regularly  to  cash  all  warrants;  but  previous  to  that 
time  I  had  to  hawk  the  warrants  issued  for  this  Institution  about  the 
streets  to  find  the  highest  bidder,  and  their  depreciation  was  a  material 
injury  to  our  resources.  When  making  a  purchase,  the  first  thing  eon- 
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sidered  was  the  price  of  warrants ;  but  now  goods  are  offered  at  cash 
prices,  and  the  cash  is  paid,  which  enables  us  to  purchase  everything 
cheaper  than  before.  In  keeping  my  books — for  I  am  Superintendent, 
physician,  steward,  book-keeper,  and  occasional  teacher:  the  four  last 
gratis  I  have  kept  a  faithful  record  of  the  price  of  State  warrants  on 
the  first  of  each  month,  since  March  1,  1875,  and  that  record  often  re¬ 
minds  me  of  the  double  amount  of  work  to  perform  in  keeping  two 
accounts  —  one  for  warrants,  the  other  for  cash  —  and  of  the  amount 
every  month  lost,  which  would  have  been  of  so  much  benefit  to  the 
blind.  Now  everything  is  more  satisfactory;  for,  if  the  Legislature 
appropriates  “dollars’  for  the  blind,  they  get  one  hundred  cents  for 
each  dollar. 


IMPROVEMENTS. 


The  report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  will  make  an  exhibit  of  the  dis¬ 
position  of  the  §7500  fund  appropriated  by  the  Sixteenth  Legislature 
foi  improvements.  By  their  most  excellent  management  in  the  dispo¬ 
sition  of  the  fund  the  Institution  is  vastly  improved.  Those  who  have 
seen  the  new  additions  are  astonished  to  find  so  much  done,  so  much 
accomplished  with  such  a  small  amount  of  money.  The  Trustees  made 
close  contracts,  and  it  is  really  doubtful  whether  the  builders  were  left 
any  margin  for  profit. 

The  benefit,  the  convenience,  and  the  comfort  to  pupils  and  officers 
who  were  crammed  and  jammed  in  among  a  mixture  of  furniture! 
musical  instruments,  and  school  apparatus,  is  very  gratifying.  We  now 
have  two  large,  fine,  well  ventilated  school  rooms,  a  large  and  com¬ 
fortable  dining-room,  with  kitchen  attached,  a  shop  room  42x231  feet 
two  roomy  and  agreeable  sick  rooms  nicely  fitted  up,  and  a  convenient 
bath  room,  which  contains  ten  nice  zinc-lined  bath  tubs,  with  pipes 
from  the  water-works  attached  ;  these  all  belong  to  the  new  improve¬ 
ments.  Around  the  new  building,  which  is  built  of  brick,  extends  a 
gallery,  below  and  above,  ten  feet  wide,  which  serves  the  admirable 
purpose  of  a  comfortable  promenade  during  wet  weather.  After  all 
however,  the  appropriation  was  too  small  to  give  us  the  room  we  need! 

ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


I  must,  m  behalf  of  my  pupils,  return  thanks  — heartfelt  thanks  — 
t„  If"?"9  I™  C°mpanies’  tho  Houston  and  Texas  Central  and 

nttena  r  and  N°rtllern  ™lr0ads-  wl‘°>  without  hesitation, 
giant  free  passes  to  all  of  our  pupils  that  need  them.  And  for  the 
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noble,  kind-hearted  conductors,  brakemen,  and  others  of  those  roads, 
who  always  show  so  much  kindness  and  attention  to  my  little  blind 
friends  when  traveling,  I  must  ever  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of 
praise.  They  could  easily  neglect  them;  but  then,  I  find  that  their 
hearts  are  too  big  for  such  work. 

There  are  no  newspapers  now  sent  to  the  Institution  for  the  teachers 
to  read  to  the  pupils,  and  they  get  news  only  from  such  papers  as  the 
Superintendent  subscribes  for.  There  are  several  small  papers  pub¬ 
lished  at  the  various  Institutions  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  which  come 
to  us  regularly,  and  we  never  fail  to  find  something  of  interest  in  them. 
We  are  always  glad  to  find  some  of  them  with  their  little  wrappers  in 
our  mail  every  week. 


LIST  OF  PUPILS. 


During  the  session  seventy-two  blind  persons  were  received,  whose 


names  appear  as  follows : 

Jane  Garrett,  Rusk  county. 

Alice  Hamilton,  Trinity  county. 

Eliza  Allen,  Travis  county. 

Hettie  Sheets,  Travis  county. 

Orra  Simpson,  Travis  county. 

Ophelia  Whitley,  Travis  county. 

Maggie  Crook,  Travis  county. 

Dot  Davis,  Travis  county, 

Caledonia  Phillips,  Travis  county. 

Lizzie  Brady,  Travis  county. 

M.  J.  Pickett,  Travis  county. 

Fanny  Smith,  Hood  county. 

Emma  Cole,  Anderson  county. 

Katie  Johns,  Bexar  county. 

Lula  Maynard,  Bastrop  county. 

Mary  Bingham,  Hill  county. 

May  Watson,  Leon  county. 

Mollio  Stockard,  Bell  county. 

Caroline  Echols,  Hill  county. 

Ellon  English,  Brown  county. 

A.  E.  Dawson,  McLennan  county. 
Mattio  Mather,  Atascosa  county. 
Geneva  McDaniel  1,  Williamson  county. 
Nannie  McClure,  Williamson  county. 
Dellio  Stevens,  Harris  county. 

Fanny  Davis,  Erath  county. 

Martha  Crites,  Hood  comity. 

Jenny  Clopton,  Bastrop  county. 
Lucinda  Saunders,  Houston  county. 
Minnie  Patton,  Nacogdoches  county. 
Dora  Schweors,  Marion  county. 

Agnes  Andrews,  Tarrant  county. 
Josephine  Golden,  Bell  county. 

Annie  Risingor,  Tyler  county. 

Isabella  Matthews,  Hopkins  county. 
Annie  Michel,  Navarro  county. 


Ellen  Pursley,  Navarro  county. 

Lizzie  Kail,  Harris  county. 

Sarah  Deason,  Rusk  county. 

Jeannette  Beardon,  Falls  county. 

Anna  Buis,  Colorado  county. 

John  W.  Weems,  Johnson  county. 
Martin  Hill,  Bell  county. 

M.  M.  Spencer,  Travis  county. 

Shirley  Hurst,  Travis  county. 

Robert  Jones,  Travis  count)'. 

Robert  Turner,  Travis  county. 

Thomas  Anderson,  Grayson  county. 
Eddy  McGloin,  Atascosa  county. 

Wm.  Tittle,  Red  River  county. 

Eddie  Mitchell,  Panola  county. 

Crockett  McKinzie,  Dallas  county. 
Cunningham  Allison, M  illiamson county. 
Jeff  McDaniell,  Williamson  county. 
Jonathan  Allen,  Williamson  county. 
Marshall  Stephenson,  Grimes  county. 
Willie  Pfouts.  Dallas  county. 

Leaton  Bates,  Hood  county. 

Johnny  Neill,  Guadalupe  county. 

W.  M.  Richie,  Fannin  county. 

Paul  Rush,  San  Jacinto  county. 

Otis  Rush,  San  Jacinto  county. 

George  Bounds,  Hill  county. 

J.  A.  Hurt,  Ellis  county. 

Lemuel  Tucker,  Upshur  county. 
Johnny  Dickson,  Nueces  county. 

Frank  Schweors,  Marion  county. 

Jimmy  Maynard,  Bastrop  county. 
George  Bass,  Harrison  county. 

Wyatt  Cline,  Grimes  county. 

Simon  Murchison,  Houston  county. 
Richard  Matthews,  Hopkins  county. 
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EXPENDITURES. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  amounts  appropriated  for  the 
support  of  the  “Institution  for  the  Blind,”  and  of  the  amount  of 
money  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  beginning  September  1,  1878, 
and  ending  August  31,  1879: 


Amount  appropriated  for  the  four  months,  September,  October,  November,  and 


December,  by  the  Fifteenth  Legislature .  $5  72G  GG 

Amount  appropriated  for  January  and  February  by  the  Sixteenth  Legislature..  2,863  10 
Amount  appropriated  for  one  year,  beginning  March  1,  1879,  and  ending  Febru¬ 
ary  28,  1880,  $16,910 — one-half  for  six  months  to  September  1 .  8,455  00 


Total  amount  for  fiscal  year, 


$75  00 
47 G  82 
5  86 
28  63 
38  15 


1878.  SEPTEMBER. 

One  requisition  for  cash 
Teachers  and  employees. . . 

Ice  . 

Merchandise  .  ... 

Drugs,  glass,  oils,  etc . . 

Furniture  and  kitchen  ware. 

Repairs  . . 

Coal . 

Country  produce  and  vegetables  . 

One  bass  violin . 

Amount  paid  under  “Bid”  system, 
One  requisition . 


OCTOBER. 

One  requisition  for  cash. . . 

One  requisition  for  cash. . . 
Teachers  and  employees. . . 

Vegetables . 

Merchandise  . 

Corn  and  oats  . 

Wood-cut  of  buildings  and  grounds 

Carpentering . 

Drugs,  glass,  etc . *  * 

Medical  assistance . 

Country  produce  and  provisions. . 
Book-binding  and  stationery 

Pumps . 

City  scavenger . 

Amount  paid  under  “  Bid  ”  system, 


NOVEMBER. 

One  requisition  for  cash .  75  m 

Teachers  and  employees .  Gj.j  .|  j 

Merchandise  .... 

Provisions . 

Drugs,  etc . 

Repairs,  and  city  scav 

Vegetables . 

Music . 

Amount  paid  under  ‘‘ Bid"  Bystem, 


81 

79 

00 

13 

00 

59 

71 

30 

50 

1,  1,290 

86 

147 

17 

2,357 

49 

75 

00 

24 

97 

649 

26 

32 

50 

66 

23 

74 

75 

3  37 

10 

6 

36 

51 

93 

50 

35 

62 

10 

36 

41 

44 

78 

6 

36 

,  55 

34 

1,273 

44 

75 

00 

614 

41 

27 

70 

110 

17 

20 

91 

19 

79 

29 

17 

9 

84 

52 

20 

959 

19 

1878.  DECEMRER. 

Officers,  teachers,  and  employees,  $G12  86 


Merchandise .  94  99 

Provisions  and  vegetables .  72  39 

Improvements,  repairs,  and  furni¬ 
ture .  GG  72 

Music  strings,  stationery,  etc _  17  50 

Hardware .  12  3ft 

Drugs,  etc .  27  20 


903  87 

1879.  JANUARY  AND  FEBRUARY. 

Officers,  teachers,  and  employees,  1,298  94 
Groceries,  provisions,  etc  . . . _  804  92 


For  all  of  which  vouchers  arc  filed,  2, 1 03  8G 


MARCH. 

Officers,  teachers,  and  employees, 

Groceries  and  provisions . 

Repairs  . 

Country  produce . 

Merchandise  . 

Bottom  hay . 

Requisition  for  cash .  . 

Amount  paid  under  “  Bid"  system, 


GG7  69 
5G  72 
48  07 
51  08 
25  40 
21  45 
50  00 
708  90 


1,629  41 


APRIL. 

Officers,  teachers,  and  employees,  613  14 

Groceries  and  provisions. .......  22  17 

Ropairs  and  lumber,  etc .  49  08 

Country  produce .  99  43 

Water  ( City  Water  Company ). . .  32  23 

Drugs,  oils,  etc .  48  56 

Vegetables .  12  44 

Book-binding . ’  27  51 

Cemetery,  and  city  scavenger  ...  10  50 

Merchandise,  stationery,  music 

strings,  etc... . .’ . ’  23  32 

Requisition  for  cash .  r.r,  qq 


Amount  paid  under  “  Bid"  system,  787  -11 

1,773  14 
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1879  MAY. 

Officers,  tcacliers,  and  employees,  $607  83 

Groceries  and  provisions .  51  45 

Repairs .  2G  00 

Merchandise .  10  83 

Vegetables .  *15  05 

Country  produce .  105  90 

Medical  assistance .  38  50 

Music,  etc .  9  95 

Medicine,  oils,  etc  .  39  30 

Requisition  for  cash .  75  00 

Amount  paid  under  “  Bid"  system,  496  62 


1,506  43 

JUNE. 

Officers,  teachers,  and  employees,  474  08 


Vegetables,  bran,  etc .  20  95 

Furniture .  19  75 

Country  produce .  82  75 

Ohio  Reports,  and  provender. ...  1275 

Postoffice .  15  60 

Freight  for  pianos,  and  indigent 

pupils .  12  40 

Medical  assistance,  drugs,  oils,  etc.  30  20 

Merchandise  and  extra  sewing  . .  39  83 

City  scavenger .  4  00 

Amount  paid  under  “  Bid”  system,  36  85 


749  16 


1879  JULY. 

Matron  and  employees .  $128  33 

Two  pianos  (Beatty) .  400  00 

Boxing  for  piano  actions,  shipped,  10  50 
Wheat  bran,  repairing  harness  .  .  6  15 

Merchandise,  city  scavenger,  and 


fodder .  9  80 

Country  produce .  30  45 

Blacksmithing .  6  60 


Amount  paid  under  “  Bid”  system,  10  33 


608  16 

AUGUST. 

Requisition  for  cash .  100  00 

Matron  and  employees .  120  83 

Painting,  repairs,  and  hanging  big 

bell .  452  75 

Paints,  oils,  drugs,  etc .  47  65 

Merchandise,  provisions,  and 

blacksmithing .  13  15 

Amount  paid  under  “  Bid”  system,  14  40 


753  78 


Amount  paid  oculist  from  Septem¬ 
ber  1,  1878,  to  September  1, 

1879  .  $150  00 


Total  expended . $15,367  93 

Balance  undrawn  .  .  1,676  83 


Frank  Rainey, 

Superintendent 


APPENDIX. 


TO  THE  PARENTS  OF  THE  BLIND. 


Your  children  are  either  totally  blind,  or  else  cannot  see  well  enough 
to  read  ordinary  print.  In  either  case  an  education  cannot  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  common  schools.  This  difficulty  is  obviated  by  the 
establishment  of  an  Institution  solely  for  this  class  of  children,  where 
peculiar  facilities  are  aSorded  for  instruction.  With  those  who  can 
see,  the  eyes  are  the  medium  of  communication  between  the  brain  and 
external  objects;  with  the  blind,  the  ends  of  the  fingers,  the  tactual 
sense,  are  the  medium ;  therefore,  books  of  every  kind  with  raised  let¬ 
ters,  globe  maps  with  raised  outlines  which  assist  in  the  study  of 
geography ,  paper  with  raised  lines  for  writing,  figures  upon  type  metal 
for  arithmetic,  raised  music,  etc.,  with  pianos,  violins,  and  other  instru¬ 
ments,  are  all  furnished  for  their  benefit 


The  State  did  not  build  up  the  Institution  for  a  charitable  purpose 
t  erefore  the  children  of  the  wealthy  are  admitted  as  well  as  those  of 
the  indigent,  and  are  all  placed  upon  equal  terms.  The  great  object  in 
lounding  this  Institution  was,  as  I  conceive,  to  afford  to  blind  children 
acuities  for  education  which  are  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  purpose 
intended,  and  which  are  wholly  inapplicable  to  the  common  schools. 
Therefore,  it  is  false  pride  which  induces  a  parent,  who  is  or  has  been 
wea  t  y,  to  withhold  his  child  from  the  advantages  afforded  at  this 
Institution.  Every  citizen  is  taxed  for  its  maintenance,  and  therefore 
he  should  give  his  child  the  benefit  of  his  taxes,  for  he  had  as  well 
argue  that  he  will  not  gratuitously  ride  over  a  public  road,  or  send  to 
a  free  school  which  he  is  taxed  to  maintain,  as  to  refuse  for  his  child 
the  benefits  of  this  Institution. 

Blind  children  are  rarely  ever  of  any  benefit  practically  to  their 

m^C  V  kCpt  at  h°mC’  Prove  t0  be  an  incubus  to  the 

most  affectionate ;  but  if  sent  to  this  Institution,  where  every  comfort 

care,  and  advantage  is  afforded,  and  be  allowed  to  remain  a few  years 
cy  ic  urn  home  imbued  not  alone  with  a  knowledge  of  books,  but 
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also  of  some  practical  trade  which  enables  them  to  earn  a  livelihood 
for  themselves.  How  much  better  is  this  than  to  allow  them  to  remain 
at  home  growing  up  in  ignorance,  a  mortification  to  themselves,  and  a 
shame  upon  their  selfish,  indifferent  parents. 

Any  person  who  is  not  under  eight  nor  over  twenty-four  years  of 
age,  a  resident  of  this  State,  of  sound  mind,  and  free  from  any  con¬ 
tagious  or  chronic  disease,  is  eligible  for  admission.  Parents  or  friends 
must  pay  traveling  expenses,  and  furnish  comfortable  clothing  for 
summer  and  winter.  Where  the  parents  are  unable  to  do  this,  the 
County  Courts  should  aid  them.  Board,  lodging,  and  tuition  are  fur¬ 
nished  free  of  charge. 

Pupils  must  be  removed  during  the  months  of  July  and  August,  if 
possible. 

This  is  simply  a  school  for  blind  children  under  twenty-four  years  of 
age,  and  as  soon  as  their  education  is  finished  they  cannot  remain  any 
longer.  This  is  not  a  home  for  the  blind. 

Besides  the  lessons  taught  in  school,  music  on  the  piano  and  oigan 
is  taught  to  both  boys  and  girls ;  music,  also,  on  all  of  the  wind  and 
stringed  instruments  is  taught  to  the  boys.  The  boys  learn  to  make 
brooms,  mattresses,  and  pillows,  and  learn  to  seat  chairs  with  cane  and 
rattan.  The  girls  learn  sewing  on  the  machine,  knitting,  and  bead- 
work.  Everything  furnished  free  of  charge. 

Those  who  intend  sending  their  children  to  this  Institution  for  the 
next  session,  which  begins  about  the  fifteenth  of  September,  should 
immediately  forward  their  applications  to  the  Superintendent,  stating 
the  name  and  age  of  the  pupil  proposed,  and  his  or  her  condition  of 
health.  The  probability  is  that  the  number  of  pupils  for  the  next  ses¬ 
sion  will  be  largely  increased,  and  therefore  it  is  advisable  for  early 
application,  and  that  the  children  be  sent  here  promptly  by  the  tenth 
of  September. 

Teachers  will  do  a  charitable  act  by  reading  this  notice  to  their 
schools,  and  asking  their  scholars  to  report  any  blind  child  in  the 
neighborhood  to  the  teacher. 

All  communications  will  be  promptly  answered. 

Frank  Rainey, 

Superintendent 


RET.  GEO.  W.  BROWNE. 

During  tho  past  summer  this  Institution  had  tile  misfortune  to  loso 
a  noble  friend  in  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  George  W.  Browne,  who 
was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  nis  death  was  of  groat 
consequence  to  the  pupils,  for  it  seemed  to  be  his  chief  delight  to  visit 
tho  Institution  at  any  time  whenever  ho  could  find  it  convenient,  so 
that  he  could  mingle  with  the  pupils,  and,  as  he  was  accustomed  to 
say,  have  a  jolly  time  with  them.”  Although  he  was  a  minister  of 
the  gospel,  ho  was  fond  of  witnessing  the  pupils  dance  the  Laneiers; 
“for,"  said  he,  “I  believe  in  allowing  the  blind  any  honorable  pastimo 
that  may  increase  their  happiness  when  in  the  Institution.”  That  ho 
was  appreciated,  and  that  ho  had  a  high  regard  for  his  wards,  was 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  whenever  the  time  for  the  monthly  meeting 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  came  round,  somo  of  his  pots  would  make 
anxious  inquiry  to  know  if  Mr.  Browne  had  come.  Ho  was  an  aged 
and  feeble  man;  yet  he  was  so  full  of  youthful  thoughts  and  omotions 
that  the  pupils  enjoyed  his  company  vory  much  indeed.  Little  Fanny 
and  Annie  may  call  for  Mr.  Browne,  but  his  kind  voice  will  never 
again  be  heard  in  our  Institution  halls. 
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SUPERINTENDENT  : 
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Mrs.  O.  McCOLLUM . Matron. 

G.  D.  TARLTON . Principal  Literary  Department. 

M.  M.  SPENCER  (Blind)  . Mathematics. 

Miss  M.  J.  PICKETT  (Blind) . Assistant  Teacher. 

Miss  JENNY  LATHAM.'. . 

JONATHAN  ALLEN  (Blind) . 

Miss  C.  PETTET . Mosic  Reader  and  Assistant  Teacher. 

Miss  FLORENCE  BARTLETTE . Music  Teacher. 

GEO.  IIERTZOG . 

H.  A.  KLOTZ . 

J.  M.  CLOUD . Teacher  of  Trades. 

Mrs.  EMMA  CLOUD . Seamstress  and  Nurse. 


REPORT 


OF  THE 


TRUSTEES  AND  SUPERINTENDENT 

OF  THE 

INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND 


FOR  THE  SCHOLASTIC  YEAR  1879  AND  1880. 


REPORT  OP  BOARD  OP  TRUSTEES. 


To  His  Excellency,  O.  M.  Roberts,  Governor  : 

®.IEUn,  °°'lformity  with  the  law  requiring  an  annual  report  to  be 
made  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Blind  Asylum  the  following  is  respectfully 
submitted  .  It  will  be  seen  by  the  accompanying  report  of  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  that  the  number  of  pupils  have  increased  and  the  buildings  are  in¬ 
adequate  to  accommodate  all  in  attendance.  Before  two  years  more  shall 
rave  elapsed,  many  blind  children  will  be  unable  to  obtain  admittance. 
We  consequently  respectfully  recommend  the  erection  of  a  new  building 
m  the  vacant  block  west  of  the  Asylum  Building.  This  land  was  pur 

dditinnnlT  nr  ^  ^  ^  bj  ^  State>  W*th  a  vieW  °f  erecting 

additional  buildings,  but  the  condition  of  the  State  treasury  has  precluded 

he  expenditure  of  the  money  necessary.  The  building  now  in  use  was 
nly  intended  for  the  accommodation  of  a  small  number  of  pupils.  The  ad- 
lUons  made  ui  18y8-9  altl  h  adding  materially  to  the  accommodations 
r,nm  1  nsu f?lclent:  Another  building,  besides  furnishing  the  additional 
Td^tT^’  W1  enaiWe  the  SuPerintendent  to  domicile  the  sexes  apart 
o  ed  cou  d  ander  roof,  and  thus  many  restraints  now  im- 

isl  and  fr  ,  Deprived,  to  a  great  extent,  of  out-door  exei- 

nd  baillv  vUnT'n  ’Fr  Ch,kli;°n  shou,d  not  he  crowded  in  small  rooms 
rection  of  s  r  .U  bl“.Idlngs; .  Many  other  reasons  might  be  given  for  the 

"uuld  ■“  a  Sreat  measure  obviate  the 
,m,  Url  ‘  g  extensive  and  costly  improvements  and  repairs  of  a 

•w  vearsT  tei  °“  H  °  ‘  ’  whl°h  in  the  aggregate  would  amount  in  a 
•w  yeats  to  as  much  as  the  cost  of  a  new  building 

meY  I  al'Tady  beon  exPe«ded  in  reptirs  and  additions  from 

««*  must  necessaryUbeeiSncurre(7  “  Pr°Vid°d  ^  SamC  eXpe,ldi' 

.d!ightedbw!,dl!T  aS  F  U'11C"'’  if  built>  Bhould  be  heated  by  steam 
»lc  fnt  rlL  /  J he  1,ablI'ty  to  accidents  in  the  use  of  coal  oil  is 
reason  f 01  a  change  to  gas,  which  can  be  supplied  at  very  little. 
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if  any  additional,  cost  from  the  city  works.  The  constant  danger  from 
fire  in  the  use  of  stoves  and  fire  places  in  buildings  of  this  character,  as 
well  as  the  utter  helplessness  of  the  blind  inmates  in  case  of  a  conflagra¬ 
tion  is  sufficient,  we  think,  to  authorize  the  expense  consequent  upon  a 
change  A  boiler  and  piping  supplied,  it  is  estimated  that  the  expense  ot 
heating  by  steam  will  not  exceed  the  present  expenditure  for  fuel,  stoves, 

6tiC. 

We  regret  to  report  that  the  Institution  has  lately  sustained  a  severe 
loss  in  the  death  of  Dr.  Dohmen,  oculist.  His  reputation  was  national;  he 
had  few  equals,  and  no  superiors  in  his  specialty  as  oculist.  Under  “s 
skillful  care,  the  sight  of  many  of  the  pupils  was  restored  in  whole  or  in 


P  The  Institution  is  in  a  prosperous  condition;  the  general  health  of  the 
inmates  is  good,  and  its  management  by  the  Superintendent  and  his  sub¬ 
ordinates  deserves  and  receives  our  warm  approval.  on 

E  W.  SHANDS,  President  Board. 

Dr.  J.  J.  TOBIN, 

Dr.  R.  E.  GRANT, 

Z  T  FULMORE,  Esq. 


SUPERINTENDENT’S  REPORT. 


Austin,  Nov.  1st,  1880. 

7b  His  Excellency,  Hon.  O.  M  Roberts,  tiomrnor: 

Sir — [t  is  either  correctly  or  incorrectly  assumed  that,  the  State  owes 
her  children  an  education.  Upon  this  assumption,  all  classes  who  own 
any  property  are  taxed  to  maintain  free  schools.  The  seeing  childMm 
of  rich  or  poor  parents,  attend  these  schools  without  expense,  but  bi  nd 
children,  because  of  inconvenience  and  the  want  oi  the  necessary  number 
of  books  and  apparatus,  are  cut  off  from  these  advantages  lo  obviate 
this  difficulty,  and  place  the  blind  upon  an  equal  footing  with  the  seeing, 
so  far  as  the  advantages  for  acquiring  an  education  are  concerned,  l  ex.  , 
established  a  free  school  for  the  blind,  and  furnished  it  with  such  peculiar 
books  and  apparatus  as  arc  needful  in  educating  those  without  sight, 
invited  the  blind  to  come,  and  for  convenience,  congregate  in  one  school,  j 
The  blind  children  of  rich  or  poor  parents  attend  this  school  without  ex¬ 
pense.  How,  then,  is  there  any  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  two  schools 
or  any  difference  at  all-exccpt  that,  the  former  are  more  numerous  than 
the  latter;  yet  when  either  is  to  be  named,  sight  or  no  sight  plajs  a -  cm* 
spicuous  part,.  The  former  are  simply  styled  V  rek  °  »  '  r 

ter  is  dubbed  “Blind  Asylum.”  A  parent  has  four  children  one  of 
which  is  blind:  he  is  poor,  so  he  sends  three  to  a  place  to  be  educated  at 
the  State’s  expense,  and  the  blind  one  is  sent  to  another  school  to  be  edu¬ 
cated  at  the  State's  expense ;  yet  the  former  school  or  place  is  sty  led  a  h  re 
School,”  the  latter,  however,  is  a  what  ?  !  roe  school,  also  ,  Alas  no,  the  scho 


lar  cannot  see,  and  his  place  for  education  is  a  “  Blind  Asylum.”  There 
is  neither  reason  nor  justice  in  making  such  an  invidious  distinction  be¬ 
tween  the  intelligent  children  of  this  State.  The  blind  who  attend  this 
school  feel  keenly  the  odium  that  is  attached  to  the  epithet  “  Asylum,” 
and  they  can  not  understand  why  the  Legislature  persists  in  so  regard¬ 
ing  it. 

As  you  are  fully  aware,  this  name  gives  a  false  impression  among  all 
classes,  of  the  nature  of  this  Institution,  and  often  it  is  the  cause  which 
induces  the  parents  of  blind  children  to  keep  them  away  from  school;  there¬ 
fore,  I  respectfully  ask  that  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  be  called  to 
this  matter,  and  that  they  be  requested  to  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  changing  the  name,  of  this  school  to  that/ of  “The  Texas 
Free  School  for  the  Blind.” 


our  WORK. 


The  school  department  was  ably  and  faithfully  managed  by  Mr.  G.  D. 
Tarlton  with  his  corps  of  faithful  assistants:  Miss  J.  Latham  M  M 
Spencer  (blind),  Miss  M.  J.  Pickett  (blind),  Miss  Charlotte  Pettet,  ‘and 

Mr.  J.  Allen  (blind).  There  are  three  departments  in  this  Institution _ 

the  literary,  the  musical  and  the  mechanical  departments.  In  the 
former  there  were  classes  in  the  following  studies:  Orthography,  Read- 
mg,  Writing  in  the  Point  System,  Arithmetic,  Geography,  History  of 
Geography,  Ancient  and  Modern  History,  Etymology,  English  Grammar, 
Natural  Philosophy  and  Natural  History. 

In  the  mechanical  department  the  following  trades  were  taught:  To 
make  brooms,  mattresses  and  pillows,  to  seat  chairs,  and  to  tune  and 
repair  pianos  and  organs. 

In  music  there  were  pupils  taking  lessons  in  vocalism  and  on  various 
instruments  such  as  the  piano,  violin,  bass  violin,  cornet,  clarionet  and 
flute,  for  all  of  these  purposes,  none  but  the  very  best  of  teachers  have 
been  employed.  To  place  a  blind  pupil  under  the  charge  of  an  incom¬ 
petent  teacher  would  be  an  outrage,  even  though  a  good  teacher  should 
cost  us  twice  the  amount.  B 

We  have  classes  who  pursue  the  following  studies  in  school  : 

Classes  one,  two  and  three  in  Orthography 


Classes 

Classes 

Classes 

Classes 

Classes 

Classes 

Classes 

Classes 

Classes 


Reading. 

Geography. 

Arithmetic. 

English  Grammar. 

Etymology. 

History. 

and  finished  in  Natural  Philosophy. 

Natural  History. 

Point  System. 

«n!rijray  bC  <?bs,erv.ed  th,at  we  had  something  over  one-half  of  our  pupils 
umS‘C  «ring  a®  aSt  sessi0n’  that  i9>  forty-four  out.  of  the  cFghty- 
teach  y  ?uherS  Were  tricd’  but  as  ^  was  found  impossible  to 

l  bbnrtbK?  anyth!nS’,  th°y  were  "Of  allowed  to  continue.  It  is  folly  for 
piano  after  ttf  S"  att(fml)t  to  do  anything  of  consequence  with  the 

manyof  the1111  U8i  when  schoolfto ’te'Ich 

y  of  the,  so-called,  teachers  who  are  blessed  with  good  sight.  There 
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are  some  whom  we  are  preparing  for  the  business  of  teaching  ;  but  they 
must  be  thoroughly  prepared,  and  of  course  we  cannot  allow  them  to  go 
out  yet.  These  pupils  are  being  instructed  to  teach  seeing  persons  as 
well  as  blind  ones  ;  and  every  possible  difficulty  is  watched  and  examined 
into,  so  that  it  may  be  overcome. 

Many  of  the  blind  may  be  made  to  excel  as  performers  on  cabinet  and 
pipe  organs.  They  should  have  opportunity  to  learn  the  higher  order  of 
church  "music,  so  that  they  may  secure  positions  as  organists  in  city 
churches.  The  State  should  give  us  a  S1500  pipe  organ,  not  for  pleasure, 
but  for  practical  use. 

In  addition  to  the  sewing  machines,  we  ought  to  have  three  or  four  new 
pianos  to  take  the  places  of  those  which  have  been  in  constant  use  here 
during  the  last  five  or  six  years.  We  use  these  pianos  every  day,  Sun¬ 
days  excepted,  at  least  ten  hours  a  day.  One  of  our  pianos  (a  Steck)  has 
been  in  regular  use  nearly  ten  years.  One  thousand  dollars  would  pur¬ 
chase  four  good  pianos.  The  old  ones  are  of  good  modern  make,  and 
could  he  turned  into  the  tuning  room.  Our  two  cabinet  organs  ought 
also  to  he  replaced  with  new  ones.  One  of  the  old  ones  has  been  used 
here  about  six  years,  and  was  second-hand  when  we  bought  it.  Two  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  will  give  us  two  very  good  ones.  It  is  a  well  established  fact 
that  the  blind  make  most  excellent  organists,  and  as  our  cities  are  grow¬ 
ing  so  rapidly,  our  pupils  would  soon  find  lucrative  positions  in  church 
choirs. 

These  instruments  are  really  necessary,  for  by  their  aid  we  teach  the 
blind  something  practical — something  by  the  aid  of  which  they  may  ob¬ 
tain  a  living.  Let  us  admit  that  the  blind  could  not  readily  get  situations, 
then  by  their  knowledge  of  music  they  can  organize  choirs  and  singing 
classes  in  their  neighborhoods,  and  make  themselves  so  useful  that  their 
friends  could  not  do  without  them.  That  is  infinitely  better  than  doing 
nothing,  and  it  would  add  so  much  to  their  happiness. 

In  the  music  department  the  teachers,  Miss  Florence  Bartlette,  Geo- 
Horzo"  and  H.  A.  Klotz,  did  faithful  and  efficient  work.  The  two  gen¬ 
tlemen  have  been  u'ith  us  over  six  years,  and  I  hope  they  may  have  the 
opportunity  to  continue.  Miss  Bartlette  was  employed^!-  the  first  time 
last  September,  and  is  now  with  us.  She  lives  with  us  m  the  institution, 
and  her  services  are  invaluable.  From  early  in  the  morning  until  the 
hour  of  retiring,  she  is  at  work  giving  lessons  in  vocal  and  instrumental 
music,  and  the  pupils  are  devoted  to  her  because  they  recognize  and 
admire  her  talents  and  the  self-sacrificing  spirit  manifest  in  her  work. 

Mrs.  Octavia  McCollum,  the  former  matron,  voluntarily,  and  with  the 
kindest  of  feelings  toward  us  all,  resigned  on  the  1st  day  of  October,  in 
order  that  she  might  go  to  housekeeping  m  this  city.  She  was  with  us 
over  five  years  and  presided  over  our  household  with  womanly  grace  and 
dignity,  leaving  a  vacancy  difficult  to  fill.  She  left  bearing  the  esteem 
and  good  will  of  us  all. 

The  work  of  Mr.  .1.  M.  Cloud,  teacher  of  trades  in  the  workshop,  and 
of  his  wife  Mrs.  Emma  Cloud,  as  seamstress  and  nurse,  was  faithfully 
and  efficiently  done.  As  a  reward  for  faithfulness,  Mrs.  Cloud  is  now 
our  housekeeper. 
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There  were  eighty-four  (84)  pupils  enrolled  last  session,  and  their  names 
were  as  follows: 

Caledonia  Philips,  Travis  county. 

Maggie  Crook,  “ 

Eliza  Allen,  “ 

Orra  Simpson,  “ 

Lizzie  Brady,  “ 

Dot  Dayis  “ 

Ophelia  Whitley,  “ 

Robert  Jones,  “ 

Robert  Turner,  “ 

Ellen  English,  Brown  county. 

Sallie  M.  Webb,  Harrison  county. 

J.  R.  Sherrod,  “  “ 

Jane  Garrett,  Rusk  “ 

Sarah  Deason  “  “ 

Mollie  Stockard,  Bell  « 

Josie  Golden,  “  “ 

Martin  Hill,  “  « 

Isabel  Cole,  Anderson,  “ 

Caroline  Echols,  Hill  « 

George  Bounds,  “  “ 

Mary  Bingham,  “  “ 

LeGrand  Merriman,  Harris  “ 

Dellie  Stevens,  “  “ 

Lizzie  Koehl,  “  “ 

Jennie  Clopton,  Bastrop  “ 

Lula  Maynard,  “  “ 

George  Jordan  “  “ 

Abbie  Lee,  “  « 

5a^-e  ^-cHugh,  Matagorda  county. 

Nellie  Rogers,  Trinity  county. 

Alice  Hamilton,  “ 

Emma  Goodson,  “ 

Mattie  Mather,  Blanco  county. 

Ratie  Johns,  Bexar  countv. 

Tilla  Peay,  “ 

Nannie  McClure,  Williamson  county. 

Geneva  McDaniell,  “ 

Jell  McDaniel,  “ 

Cunningham  Allison,  “ 

Anna  Buis,  « 

Allie  Dawson,  McLennan  county. 

Lucmda  Saunders,  Houston  county, 
bimon  Murchison,  « 

Cicero  Campbell,  “ 

Nat  Compbell,  •< 

Agnes  Andrews,  Tarrant  county. 

Annie  Swearington,  Tyler  county. 

JJora  Sohwecrs,  Marion  county.  • 
rank  Schweers,  11 
iefn«ette  Beardon,  Falls  county. 

Erne  Martin,  Cook  county. 

Ellen  Persley,  Navarro  county. 

Annie  Michel,  “ 
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Bessie  Slaughter,  Freestone  county. 

Catherine  Mathews,  Hopkins  county. 

Geo.  B.  Mathews,  “ 

Mattie  Wallace,  Cherokee  county. 

Thomas  B.  Ewing,  “ 

Willie  S.  Ewing,  “ 

John  Ewing,  “ 

Katie  Branham,  Walker  county. 

Susie  Thompson,  Austin  county. 

Paul  Rush,  San  Jacinto  county. 

Otis  Rush,  “ 

.  Eddie  McGloin,  Atascosa  county. 

Thomas  Anderson,  Grayson  county. 

Virgil  Crutcher,  “ 

Walker  Higgason,  Burleson  county. 

Lemuel  Tucker,  Upshur  county. 

Willie  Pfouts,  Dallas  county. 

T.  C.  McKenzie,  “ 

Marshall.Stephenson,  Grimes  county. 

Johnny  Neill,  Guadaloupe  county. 

Eddie  Mitchell,  Panola  county. 

J.  W.  Weems.  Johnson  county. 

Johnny  Dickson,  Nueces  county. 

Jeff  Nelson,  Parker  county. 

Brant  Franklin,  Coldwell  county. 

William  Tittle,  Red  River  county. 

J.  A.  Hurt,  Jack  county. 

Jack  Stamps,  Washington  county. 

Leaton  Bates,  Hood  county. 

Raimundo  Schmidt,  Parras,  Mexico. 

WHAT  THE  BLIND  CAN  DO. 

1  shall  not  attempt  to  give  opinions  of  my  own  on  this  subject — 
although  I  am  “brimful”  of  them,  hut.  con 6 he  myself  almost  entirely  to 
the  evidence  of  others  who  are  among  the  ablest  of  any  ever  engaged  in 
the  business  of  educating  the  blind  for  usefulness.  This,  I  think,  is  the 
better  plan,  because  the  statements  of  those  at  a  distance  are  of  greater 
weight,  as — so  far  as  Texas  is  concerned — they  are  disinterested  persons, 
and  have  great  experience. 

Mr.  Francis  J.  Campbell  (blind),  who  was  educated  in  the  Tennessee 
school  for  the  blind,  and  was  afterwards  a  teacher  for  nine  years  in  the 
school  for  the  blind  in  Boston,  Mrssachnsetts,  went  to  London,  England, 
where  he  was  persuaded  to  undertake  the  establishment  of  a  school  on  the 
American  plan.  He  secured  the  aid  of  influential  persons,  and,  by  force 
of  energy  and  great  administrative  ability,  built  up  the  Royal  Normal 
College  and  Academy  of  Music  for  the  Blind;  and  it  is  now  one  ol  the 
noblest  schools  in  the  world.  Among  the  patrons  and  visitors  ol  that 
school,  foremost  we  find  the  Queen  and  her  sons  and  daughters  ;  and  the 
Duke,  of  Westminster  is  its  president. 

Mr  Fawcett,  a  blind  man,  was  one  of  the  ablest  members  of  the  British 
Parliament,  and  in  the  late  change  of  the  English  Cabinet,  with  .Air.  Glad¬ 
stone  at  its  head,  Air.  Fawcett  was  made  Post  Ataster  General  ;  and  it  is 
said  that  he  is  already  instit  uting  reforms  in  the  Post  Office  Savings  Banks 
of  that  country. 
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Milton,  though  blind,  gave  us  “  Paradise  Lost.”  A  great  number  of 
blind  persons  who  have  distinguished  themselves  might  be  mentioned  to 
show  that  the  Blind  when  educated  may  do  great  things,  and  may  in  many 
ways  be  made  useful.  In  an  argument  upon  this  subject  it  will  not  do, 
in  the  attempt  to  defend  ourselves  for  want  of  attention  to  their  interests' 
to  asseit  that  Campbell  and  Fawcett  and  Milton  are  each  one  of  a  million 
for  we  could'with  equal  propriety  assert  that  Napoleon,  Mr.  Pitt,  or  Gen’ 
Lee  were  each  one  of  a  million  among  seeing  persons,  and  for  that  reason 
argue  the  folly  of  wasting  money  in  educating  other  seeing  persons. 


.music;. 


Music,  and  piano-forte  tuning  and  repairing  are  of  so  great  importance 
to  the  blind  that,  I  think  it  necessary  to  give  considerable  attention  to  it 
m  this  report,  because  many  are  honestly  of  the  opinion— I  mean  those 
who  have  no  practical  knowledge  of  an  institution  of  this  character— that 
these  studies  are  more  ornamental  than  useful.  The  evidence,  however 
which  follows,  should  undeceive  any  unprejudiced  mind  upon  this  subject’ 

When  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  for  the  Blind  was  in  ses¬ 
sion  m  the  Columbus  (Ohio)  Institution  in  the  summer  of  1878,  Mr.  F.  .7. 
Campbell,  Principal  of  the  Royal  College  of  music  for  the  Blind  in  Eng¬ 
land,  was  invited  to  address  the  members  upon  the  subject  of  piano-forte 
tuning  and  repairing.  After  he  had  begun  he  was  closely  questioned 

the  questions  and  answers  are  printed  in  full. 

Mr  Campbell  was  invited  by  the  Convention  to  favor  them  with  some 
FTt  t-  ln  leferenCe  t0  h,s  exPenence  in  carrying  on  that  business  in  his 


J.lR'  (  ,AT;.ELr--[  W??Id  .say>  in  regard  to  our  piano-forte  tuning  de¬ 
partment,  that  we  consider  it  a  very  important  business,  and  our  pupils 
are  made  to  understand  that  a  place  in  it  means  at  least  ten  hours  a  day 
ot  hard  work.  We  do  not  allow  a  pupil  to  work  in  it  until  I  give  him  a 
certificate,  and  we  never  promise  them  that  it  will  take  less  than  three 
years  to  karn  the  business.  We  have  taken  pupils  into  it  who  have  had 
ery  little  mechanical  ability,  who  have  succeeded  well.  I  have  one  of 
the  very  best  piano  men  that  could  be  had,  in  charge  of  the  work.  The 
°fi  P,n°e  ?IaS  not 'ooked  at  in  his  selection.  Our  folks  were  very 
be  f  me  VhR  maTter’  and  Savp  me  the  opportunity  to  select  from  all  the 
arv  a?T  eamCSTT  1  Pro««red  an  excellent  one,  and  pay  him  as  good  a  sal- 
^  i'  w  *  devotes  his  whole  time  from  morning  till  nio-ht  to  that 

work.  We  have  the  shop  fitted  up  with  everythin?  fhat  is  needed  of 

ery  kind  pertaining  to  musical  instruments.  We  also  keep  fourteen 

tnanosm  our  tuning  department,  and  keep  the  pupils  who  areTn  that  de 

Laer  ?r,W7klng-  tuuing  frora  morning  till  night,.  We  now  take  in  a 

sbdUedTah0  rePairln£’  -“id  make  the  blind  do  all  we  can,  and  then  supply 

ako  mal?  ;  m-y  he  nenesBary,  to  give  the  finish  to  the  work.  P\Vc 

mucl^f  Itm  “re-  ?lan0S!  b,.lyin.g  the  cases  and  strings.  The  blind  do 

of  the  kin  I  ',PainnS  *.or  instance,  if  a  hammer  is  broken,  or  anything 

he  kind,  they  put  lt  m  as  we]I  as  a  sighted  perS0D.  W;  have 

little  contnvances  of  our  own  that  aid  them  considerably  in  such  work 

meet  Yean  onlvy8wPasVlDS  7efway  of  getting  over  the  difficulties  we 
turn  nf  ni  a  r  ,  ay,’  as  Proof  °f  our  success,  in  regard  to  the  manufac- 
wants  thorn10  °r  jes>. tbat  I  will  undertake  to  furnish  any  institution  that 

be  as  rr'ood  asSour  Seat ' at  °’8hteen  guineas  apiece,  and  they  shall 
case!  piano  manufacturers  make  in  London,  except  the 

cases.  As  a  proof  of  the  excellence  of  the  work  of  our  Institution,  I 
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would  say  that  a  number  of  our  pupils  have  been  employed  by  the  best 
manufacturers  in  London,  who  pay  them  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
guineas  per  week.  And  when  we  get  one  into  an  institution  we  never 
have  to  remove  him. 

Mr.  Churchman— What  would  probably  be  the  cost  of  transportation 
to  New’ York? 

Mr.  Campbell — Some  of  the  steamers  are  very  liberal — so  liberal  to 
me  that  I  don’t  want  to  ask  them  again,  but  I  will  tell  you  to  whom  to 
apply.  You  know  the  price  for  transportation  varies  almost  from  month 
to  month.  A  short  time  ago  you  could  have  got  them  dropped  from 
Liverpool  to  New  York  almost  a^  cheaply  as  from  one  town  to  the  next, 
but  there  was  a  great  deal  of  competition  at  that  time;  but  I  have  an  idea 
that  it  would  be  about  thirty  dollars,  taking  one  time  with  another. 

Mr.  Wait — In  the  construction  of  these  pianos,  I  suppose  for  the  sound¬ 
ing-board  you  buy  the  material  and  season  it  ? 

Mr.  Campbell — No,  sir,  wre  don’t;  we  have  establishments  in  London 
that  do  that  business  for  a  large  number  of  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Wait — Certain  factories,  then,  buy  the  material  and  make  them, 
and  you  buy  them  as  others  ? 

Mr.  Campbell — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wait — Do  you  construct  the  actions  for  your  pianos  ? 

Mr.  Campbell — The  separate  parts  of  the  actions  we  buy;  the  keys, 
for  instance,  wre  buy. 

Mr.  Wait — Do  you  buy  the  action  completely  put  together  in  the  ac¬ 
tion-board  or  action  frame,  or  do  you  simply  buy  the  separate  hammers? 

Mr.  Campbell — That  depends  upon  what  kind  of  a  piano  we  make. 

Mr.  Wait — Do  you  ever  make  the  hammers? 

Mr.  Campbell — We  have,  but  do  not  make  a  business  of  it.  We  have 
pupils  that  make  voice-hammers  very  successfully;  but  as  a  rule  we  don  t 
make  them,  because  we  get  them  so  much  cheaper  already  made. 

Mr.  Wait — Do  you  buy  or  make  the  piano- frame  ? 

Mr.  Campbell — We  buy  the  action-frames  and  all  our  material,  and 
string  the  piano,  and  do  all  that  would  technically  be  called  making  the 
pianos,  and  finish  the  work. 

Mr.  Wait — Do  you  buy  the  action  and  sounding-boards  separately 
from  different  persons,  or  do  they  come  usually  from  one  factory.-' 

Mr.  Campbell — We  have  done  both  ways.  Recently  we  have  bought 
everything  from  one  establishment,  except  the  wire;  all  that  w'ould  go  in 
the  way  of  key-work,  sounding-board  and  case,  we  get  from  one  firm. 
Then  the  other  things  that  would  be  wanted,. such  as  the  cloth,  we  get 
from  different  persons. 

Mr.  Wait— Do  you  get  the  frames  already  adjusted  to  receive  the 
other  parts? 

Mr.  Campbell — We  just  buy  the  rough  cases. 

Mr.  Wait — So  made  that  the  action  can  be  adjusted  to  them  ? 

Mr.  Campbell — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wait— And  you  put  them  together  and  siring  them? 

Mr.  Campbell — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wait — How  do  you  dispose  of  them  when  manufactured? 

Mr.  Campbell — Well,  at  present  we  have  more  orders  than  we  can 
meet.  We  use  them  up  very  rapidly.  We  have  used  up  a  good  many  in 
our  tuning  department.  We  want  to  use  a  dozen  in  our  tuning  depart¬ 
ment. 

A  Member — How  many  persons  do  you  employ  in  your  tuning  depart¬ 
ment? 
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Mr.  Campbell  From  twelve  to  fifteen,  employed  every  tour  of  the 
day. 

Member— Can  you  furnish  pianos  cheaper  than  other  institutions? 

Mr.  Campbell— The  materials  would  actually  cost  about  fifteen  pounds 
ten.  Then  there  are  always  other  little  expenses,  so  that  I  calculate  them 
at  about  eighteen  pounds. 

Mr.  Wait— And  you  would  sell  them  at  a  hundred  dollars? 

Mr.  Campbell — Eighteen  guineas,  I  said. 

A  Member— What  do  they  charge  where  they  manufacture  the  pianos 
entire?  1 

,.^E-  Campbell — They  do  not  finish  them  entire,  but  simply  make  the 
different  parts.  J 

Member— There  are  manufacturers  that  do  make  and  finish  them 
entire,  are  there  not  ? 

*  ^K-  Campbell— Yes,  but  the  case  has  nothing  to  do  with  them. 

Member— Have  you  seen  those  of  the  Burwood  stamp  ? 

Mr.  Campbell — Many  of  them. 

Member— Does  Burwood  get  his  action,  cases,  sounding-board,  and  so 
on,  from  other  establishments  ? 

Me.  Campbell  No,  because  he  has  a  large  establishment. 

Member  Do  those  bear  the  Burwood  stamp,  which  you  speak  of  ’ 

Mr.  Campbell — No,  sir. 

Member— Do  they  hear  the  name  of  any  first-class  maker  of  London— 
those  pianos  where  you  buy  the  materials,  as  you  have  described  ’ 

Mr.  Campbell— I  will  explain,  if  you  want  to  know.  Piano  manufac- 
^aT  '°8-?  ™atenalJ>  whether  they  stamp  them  with  their  names  or 
"°st;s  X  “T  A'rW°°d’  and°n?  or  two  other*  perhaps,  do  use  those 
\r  ’  it’  amonS  them  some  of  the  largest  manufacturers  in  the  world 

the  stompTB^Jood'?  ^  by  y°n  COmpai'e  ™th  those  Soaring 

•  Campbell— We  have  the  Burwood,  and  those  we  are  making  are 

just  as  good  as  the  Burwood,  for  which  I  paid  forty  guineas.  S 

etc  ?  '  lDNTER  H0W  d°  they  comPare  in  quality  with  the  Steinway, 
M*.  Campbell — Those  are  upright  pianos. 

5&  do  tbey  cTsare  with  the  PianoS  ? 

for  LpTi  T1  ?  Ca*e"  are  dlfferent>  but  for  practical  purposes 
or  tone,  action,  etc.,  I  think  they  compare  very  favorably.  I  am  yen’ 

'  a^M FMnrn  “Do61-  bUy  another  Burwood  for  our  purposes  in  our  college. 

coinitrv  nn  1  r7 °  y°-n  k"°"'  anythlnS  of  the  importation  into  your 
'  M^d  bringing  into  competition  the  Knabe  pianos? 

mL.u11!’  k?ow  soraething  about  the  prices. 

Mr  °'fdi0iM,eylCOml)are  with  those  of  other  manufacturers’ 

JO.  lb”y  "ry  *"  *h-  w‘y  1  wmtr.  ™  t,-™,* : 

Member — The  very  same  piano  ? 

Mind  '  ,very  same.  Piano,  according  to  who  makes  it. 

They  arc  of  a  1  /  '  qTfa  1  ft? S 3 a n  7 x  } n. 1  n d r e d  piano-makcw  in  London, 
boast  of  the  ,'1  My  object  in  stating  these  things  is  not  to 

stand  if  /  1  that  we  make  Pianos,  but  what  I  want  you  to  under 
fthi9  deDarStWinal;?  taking  t0,  give  °"r  P“Pils  facilities  for  lelrnlng 
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Mr.  Campbell — It  is  entirely  that.  We  do  not  think  it  best  to  try  to 
manufacture  largely,  but  feel  confident  of  our  ability  to  manufacture 

^Mk^Wait — Do  you  think  your  pupils  superior  to  those  of  Boston,  m 

tU£S  Campbell — In  every  department  in  the  Boston  school,  I  believe, 
they  teach  tuning,  and  I  think  it  one  of  the  most  important  things. 

Mr.  Wait — I  did  not  ask  your  opinion  as  a  matter  of  pride,  but  to  get 
your  opinion  as  to  the  comparison  of  your  ability  to  tune,  as  taken  with 
the  Boston  schools. 

Mr  Campbell — I  can  not  answer  that.  I  do  not  know  what  y  on  are 
doing  in  Boston.  I  have  not  seen  a  person  tuning  there  m  ten  years.  I 
can  only  say  that  previous  to  1869,  their  work  was  not  worth  one  hun¬ 
dred  per  cent,  of  what  ours  is  now.  But  then  you  have  made  great  pro¬ 
gress  I  suppose,  and  are  doing  good  work,  but  I  don’t  know. 

”  Mr.  Wait— How  many  scholars  in  the  tuning  department  are  receiv¬ 
ing  instruction  in  your  schools  now  ?  . 

Mr  Campbell— I  suppose  of  those  at  tuning  alone,  we  shall  begin  next 
term  with  about  sixteen.  Then  in  the  school  department,  of  those  who 
only  spend  two  or  three  hours  a  day,  we  will  have  enough  to  carry  the 
number  to  about  thirty-six. 

Mr.  Wait— Are  any  of  those  adults? 

Mr.  Campbell— We  do  not  like  to  take  adults.  We  did  at  first  take 
them  between  twenty  and  thirty.  We  have  now  passed  a  rule  not  to  take 

any  over  eighteen.  .  , 

A  Member— What  length  of  time  does  it  take  a  pupil  of  ordinary  tal¬ 
ent,  on  an  average,  to  learn  tuning  well  ? 

Mr.  Campbell— I  told  you  before  that.  I  do  not  undertake  to  teach  any 

one  under  three  years. 

Member— How  much  time  does  be  spend  per  day  . 

Mr.  Campbell— The  whole  time. 

Mr.  Wait — Do  you  receive  them  at  eighteen  years  of  age  simply  to 
instruct  them  in  tuning,  or  to  instruct  them  in  other  things 

Mr  Campbell — That  depends  upon  the  condition  and  what,  we  under¬ 
take  to  do.  We  will  take  them  in  the  tuning  department  entirely. 

Mr  Wait — How  long  must  one  of  that  age  stay? 

Mr."  Campbell — He  must  stay  until  he  receives  a  certificate— as  long  as 

it  takes  him  to  learn.  .  .  ,  ,  ,  „  „ 

Mr.  Wait— Then  if  he  would  acquire  the  knowledge  in  eighteen  or 

nineteen  months,  you  would  give  him  a  certificate  ?  .  , 

Mr  Campbell— If  he  would  do  it  in  six  months  he  must  be  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  me,  first,  as  to  his  proficiency;  then  he  must  go  to  one  of  the  best 
manufactories  and  tune,  and  they  will  give  him  a  certificate,  if  he  passes 

a  thorough  examination  satisfactorily. 

Mr.  Wait— How  do  you  manage  to  keep  them  at  tuning  ten  hours  a 

day,  when  you  are  teaching  them  anything  else  ? 

Mr  Campbell— We  begin  with  boys  at  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  give 
them  but  little  tuning  at  first;  but  we  have  those  who  do  nothing  else. 
Mr.  Wait— Then  they  are  required  to  be  there  a  number  ol  years  to 

gat  up  to  the  ten  hours  a  day  ?  .  ,  .. 

Mb.  Campbell — Suppose  a  boy  with  ns  is  going  through  the  school 
department,  and  wants  to  learn  tuning,  we  give  him  more  time.  With 
the  musical  inlluences  thrown  around  him  he  is  growing  m  his  knowledge 
in  that  direction,  so  that  when  he  comes  to  learn  it  it  never  requires  so 
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much  training  as  when  we  take  them  elder,  and  making  tuning  a  special¬ 
ty.  That  boy,  if  we  find  that  he  is  going  to  make  a  good  teacher,  we,  as 
a  rule,  send  to  the  factory  at  least  six  months  before  he  goes  out  as  a 
tuner. 

Mr.  Chapin — How  many  octaves  have  those  pianos  you  offer  for  fifteen 
guineas  ? 

Mr.  Campbell — Seven  octaves. 

A  Member— How  many  men  do  you  employ  in  the  constructive  branch 
of  that  department ? 

Mr.  Campbell — One.  We  do  not  call  it  a  constructive  branch;  it  is 
simply  used  as  a  shop  of  instruction,  and  is  simply  to  give  them  the  means 
of  becoming  used  to  mechanics. 

Mr.  Hall— When  tuning,  suppose  one  of  those  pupils  should  find  a 
hammer  broken,  is  he  qualified  to  repair  it  ? 

Me.  Campbell— We  have  sent  forth  tuners  as  repairers.  Some  are 
able  to  do  it  and  some  are  not.  1  have  got  two  tuners  earning  eight  dol- 
in  s*10P>  perfectly  helpless  as  repairers,  but  good  tuners 
Mr.  W  ait  Taking  the  matter  as  a  whole,  what  would  you  advise,  from 
vmur  experience,  to  those  in  America,  just  entering  upon  this  business? 
What  advice  would  you  give  as  a  general  practice,  in  regard  to  takino- 
out  actions  and  repairing?  s 

Mr.  Campbell— It  would  depend  entirely  upon  the  instruction  you 
could  give  them— what  your  teachers  know  and  can  do.  My  experience 
is,  that  some  teachers  have  the  faculty  of  showing  the  blind  how  to  handle 
^  ArI1S^rilraeil*'S  9ulte  reacMy,  while  others  cannot. 

Mr.  Wait— What  has  been  the  practical  result  there,  with  your  schol- 

tingXmrbaeck?0e  t0  takhlg  °Ut  actions>  a,ld  such  thiaSs>  aild 

t hit K  ThMP?v?LL~I  tn"1j  TW?'thild9  01  uur  I,uPIls  are  capable  of  doing 
effort  t  ,ther  one'thlrd  1  always  advise  not  to  do  it.  We  are  making 
nils  nut  Pian°S  t0  tU!ne  -m  aI1  our  localities  where  we  send  these  pu- 
t-  •  aS  y<?u  do  ln  reference  to  the  money  received.  All  the 

Sey  go  away6d  fr°m  ^  S°UrCe  ‘S  put  into  asavinSs  bank  for  them  when 
ouftfrepBa1rVD°  y°“  “nd  U  pel'SOn  t0  accomPal,-V  tbem  when  they  go 

simnlt?AfPBELLrWe  do  not  Plufend  to  send  them  out  as  repairers  but 

I  w£  to  m.Wo  mteCaUSf  SiZ  Ued  ne,'S  do  not  ?°  01,1  as  repairers;  but 
troibrncd  tr  k  y/up'ls  fborongh,  and  found  that  the  best  way,  and  in- 
trod  need  this  manufacturing  department  for  this  purpose.  X 

Mr  CAMPBrr?aV|/°L  had  any,  experience  in  repairing  melodeons. 

Mr  pZv  r  ,  n0t  donu  anythinS  with  melodeons. 

in  you/report— wli'a^pn  it  \°  haVe  you  fate-perpaps  it  is  contained 
linn  Hnri  lU  hat  length  of  time  your  Institution  has  been  in  opera- 

asixrsr”"'"1  ,m,m  >■ . .  -»• «. « 

i  Rvit t  kPBEI'L^tG  reeel ved  our  first  pupils  on  the  second  of  March 

t«;  or  rimeetcirtbaik  hClfSS  °"  f°j4  May>  We  h2“& 

about  thirty  tuners  '  W  i  a  S?°1  boSlnning.  and  have  thus  far  sent  out 
think  twmiti-  We  have  had  information  from  most  of  them.  I 

A  Member— I°wo°uld  »erk  thorou^h1/  successful  and  self-sustaining. 

put  on  the  “rings  alone  ?  ^  Pr°P°rt,°n  °f  thcBe  thirty  can  fe 

Mr.  Campbell— Any  one  of  them. 
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Mr  Wait— That  is,  string  a  piano  anywhere,  throughout? 

Mr.  Campbell — Oh,  they  will  put  on  strings  anywhere,  luners  that 
left  us  eighteen  months  ago  were  not  so  thoroughly  instructed  as  we  in¬ 
struct  them  now,  but  I  would  say  that  a  majority  of  the  tuners  that  have 
left  us  would  be  able  to  string  a  piano  throughout.  ,  . 

Mr  Wait — I  would  say  that  I  think  Mr.  Campbell  has  struck  the  right 
track.  I  think  it  is  the  best  thing  in  the  way  of  mechanical  employment 
for  the  boys  that  can  be  introduced  into  the  schools— one  of  the  most 
valuable  employments  that  can  receive  our  attention.  ,  . 

A  Member — How  young  would  you  put  a  boy  to  learning  tuning  . 

Mr.  Campbell — That  would  depend  entirely  upon  his  physical  strength. 
We  have  some  only  twelve  years  of  age  ;  some  we  do  not  take  until  they 
are  older.  We  always  train  them  thoroughly  through  the  three  blind 
courses.  1  am  much  encouraged  by  my  success  in  this  department  m  the 
Normal  College  in  London.  I  advise  my  friends  here  to  try  it,  and  1 
think  you  will  make  of  your  pupils  successful  tuners. 

Mr.  Morrison  believed  that,  where  pupils  had  energy  and  the  proper 
qualifications,  this  opened  up  a  great  field  for  the  blind  ;  that  it  was  going 
to  answer  the  great  question  for  many  of  them,  as  to  how  they  were  to 
obtain  a  comfortable  living.  From  his  own  observation  he  knew  there 
were  blind  persons  that  could  repair  pianos  very  well.  In  tuning  them 
he  did  not  see  why  they  could  not  succeed  as  well  as  the  seeing  Ut 
course  they  should  have  a  guide  to  go  around  with  them.  Ihey  should 
be  very  careful  in  going  into  a  parlor  where  there  is  a  fane  piano  and  fane 
furniture.  They  should  be  carefully  taught  in  respect  to  this,  and 
learn  to  handle  pianos  carefully  and  not  to  deface  any  furniture  when 
they  go  into  a  parlor,  because  the  impression  they  make  at  one  place  is 
going” to  be  a  great  advantage  or  disadvantage  to  them. 

3  He  remarked  that  people  were  very  proud  of  what  Mr.  C ampbell  is  doing 
in  London  He  thought  Mr.  Campbell  was  doing  a  grand  work  there 
now  ;  that  he  is  doing  more  than  any  single  institution  in  the  country 
rAnplause.  I  He  hoped  this  department  would  continue  to  prosper.  Ail 
our  Institutions,  he  thought,  ought  to  give  this  matter  a  trial,  and  a  fair 
trial.  He  remarked  that  the  tuner  m  his  Institution  was  a  graduate  ot 
the  London  Institution,  and  is  very  successful.  All  his  leisure  time  was 
occupied  in  tuning  the  best  pianos  in  the  city,  and  he  was  iik  oistt  . 
their  best  piano  manufacturers.  He  saw  no  reason  why  ourpnpi L  shorn 
not  be  admitted  into  our  manufactories  m  tins  country  after  they  hat  e 
passed  through  a  training  in  the  Institution.  During  the  past  .tei  in  t 
their  Institution,  one  of  their  young  men  whose  term  had  expired  w.^, 
taken  into  a  manufactory  of  the  Knabe  piano,  very  kind  'h“v T,j 

ruained  there  since.  Me  would  not  be  surprised,  be  said  “ 

become,  in  the  course  of  time,  their  principal  tuner.  1  lie  company 
him  with  the  expectation  of  working  him  up  to  that  position. 

Mr.  Churchman  said  that  he  learned  to  tunc  pianos  t,'iIr,.Iv  t ,0-r ’bi''!r 
three  years  ago,  after  lie  left  the  Institution  in  1  uladelphia.  Ik 
went  to  the  proprietors  of  a  piano  factory  there,  ami  as ke.l .  t he 
of  learning  to  tune  pianos.  After  an  arrangement  had  been  ma  e  by  h  s 
father  to  that  effect,  his  father  was  told  by  them  that  it  « 

tor  of  amusement  and  recreation  at  any-rate,  and  that  u  '  > ■  , 

to  go  there  and  practice  upon  pianos.  He  had  not  been  there  a  wick 
until  he  had  received  a  certificate  as  a  tuner. 
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He  said  that  they  had  a  graduate  who  had  been  tuning  melodeons  for 
several  years  This  graduate  takes  the  whole  thing  to  pieces  and  sun 
plies  any  needed  parts.  He  had  recently  put  the  parts  in  a ’piano— hi 
tact,  made  a  piano,  except  the  keys  and  the  action.  In  our1  Western 
country  there  were  probably  twenty  or  twenty-five  melodeons  or  organs 
to  one  piano  If  the  matter  of  tuning  melodeons  and  reed-oro-ans  could 
be  combined  with  piano-tunmg,  it  would  be  much  better  The  man  to 
whom  he  had  referred  repairs  all  sorts  of  reed  instruments  as  readily  as 

Upon  the  request  of  the  Association,  Mr.  Smith  spoke  as  follows 
the  subject  of  piano-tuning  for  the  blind:  S  uIJOU 

Those  who  were  at  the  convention  two  years  ao-o  undo,.ot„,„i  ,, 

his  ideas  with  regard  to  the  qualifications  of  tuners  and  what  thcJ  W6 
paration  should  be.  At  that  time  he  stated  that  he  was  lit  Jit 
experiment,  and  permission  was  given  him  to  do  so.  Since  that  time  he 
had  undertaken  the  tuning  of  reeds  and  so  far  „„  nl  nV .  ■  1  h? 

been  successful.  Four  persons  in  their  Insiit  V  as ,  e.  ^ac*  tne<l  Itad 

have  done  it  thoroughly  and  satisfactoril  v  A  tWd*  ’  and 

received  a  letter  from'onj  of  those  persons' who  ^a^been^ouron^t6  ^ 

trip,  and  he  said  that  he  had  tuned  an  organ  throughout  and  ?  i  i"™8 
successfully,  and  left  it  in  an  entirely  s-nltfart ,  ufiT0ut,  and  had  done  it 

presumed  if  he  would  receive  reports  from  th  y  “ndlUon-  1  he  speaker 
same  effect.  1  S  the  others  A  would  be  to  the 

th^principal*  notes  o^reedsml  too'mialffi  Was* 

and  tuned  with  a  tile.  The  operation  is  n  ?frt0+  d<i  loa,te  to  lje  handled 

sible  for  a  blind  person  to  l  l.  !  ?°  deIloate>  he  thought  it  impos- 

of  success;  but  with  the  scraper  wlm-lf  h^'i^d M  Wj,tb  a  8°od  degree 
cessfully.  sciaper,  which  is  used  now,  they  can  do  it  sue- 

wv-  «***  ««. 

subject :  '  puWlc  schools  ln  Boston,  in  reference  to  this 

management  of  the  Blind  Asv?nrn  L  ^!  ,!,  PulrS  was  awarde<3  t0  the 
were  not  unanimous  in  this  selection  •  it  houth  Boston.  The  committee 

doubtful  expediency;  while  they  did’not  ?^  l°ra!  of  thcm  to  be  of 
people  to  correctly  tune  an  instrument— a '! J  tL°  ;d)lht>'  of  ‘be  blind 
they  did  not  feel  that  they  were  as  fully  0^1  ,deP,e?d‘n?  "P<m  the  ear— 
small  repairs  constantly  required  by  /  P  b  6  °f  P!dSlnS  the  need  of 
usage  as  the  pianos  in  our  school  ^rhev Z'  y  ?.ubm,lttfd  t0  ^<--h  hard 
be  obliged  from  these  circumstances,  /  r  b?1,evcd  should  they 
t.es  at  the  end  of  the  yar  tlle  to  other  par- 

concerned,  and  work  to  the’iniurv  of  AJ  ?latter  (|l  Sreat  regret  to  all 
was  awarded,  the  management  '\ss„  AsJduni-  1  be  contract,  however, 
and  with  a  full  knowledge  of  thei,  o  !'S  ,  °  resP.orislbiHties  cheerfully, 
their  work  received  the  !  importance.  At  the  end  of  the  year 

the  approbation  of  the  committee8  ‘IT !'e  ""f'', ''istrneiors,  and 
faction,  the  contract  was  af?*iin  n™.n  i  ®vldence  ot  their  entire  satis- 
agan,  awarded  to  then,  at  the  same  price.” 

them  the'triaf^and^ 
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time  to  time  were  made  by  the  music  teacher  to  him,  and  he  presumed  to 
the  committee,  also,  in  regard  to  the  condition  ol  the  pianos. 

A  Member— Will  you  please  state  the  number  of  pianos  ? 

Mr  SMiTH-There  are  one  hundred  and  thirty  pianos  m  the  public 
schools  of  Boston,  forty -five  of  them  are  the  grand,  large  size,  and  first-class 

'^Mp^Campbell— What  do  they  pay  for  the  year’s  service  t 
MP  Smith — The  contract  was  let  at  S1200. 

Mr  Campbell— How  many  persons  are  employed  to  do  the  work 
Mr  Smith— I  have  depended  mainly  upon  two.  The  matiei 
was  an  experiment  with  ourselves,  as  well  as  the  committee.  We  under¬ 
took  the  work  with  the  consent  of  the  committee,  and  knew  how  disas- 

1  * °A  Member— What  amount  was  it  necessary  to  lay  out  as  expenses.-' 

Mr  Smith— Very  little— less  than  one  hundred  dollars  for  the  reason 
that  we  were  able  to  do  most  of  the  repairing  ourselves,  such  as  ^ebreak- 
£  of  alpring  in  removing  the  jar,  renewing  the  sounding  board  and 

tVia  hammer  heads,  if  they  become  loose.  .  +  ^ 

A  Member— How  many  times  did  your  contract  require  you  to  tune 

thMp?  Smith — Our  contract  required  us  to  tune  them  every  six  weeks. 

A  MePrfp— Did  it  require  the  whole  time  ot  these  tuners  ? 

Mr  Smith-Ho!  sir;  it  did  not.  I  selected  two  of  the  best  or  that 
i w  i  thov  with  mv  help  tuned  them  most  ol  the  time  loi  the  hist 
work;  and  they,  J  !o  satisfaction  of  the  committee, 

H ould  eel  tfe  to  lcave  ft  to  those  with  less  experience;  and  at  the 
end  the  year,  I  gave  it  to  those  with  less  experience,  and  it  gave 

U‘  MrB  SlTH-In  i-'cgaf-dPo lthf  publicTchool  money  receive^  for  tuning 

'Sr  sress'4  rP‘“?sSuJSSLSi-“h“  “■ 

nenses  did  you  have  as  much  as  a  thousand  dollais  left  clear  . 

BE.W  -  —  -  « 

the  work ?  »  „ii  r,eroentage  of  it  was  given  for 

thfpurchmse  of  piano  wire  and  ^terials  which  may  haw i  beer i  used,  and 

every  six  weeks,  or  see  the  jt;P„  „ivin<T  the  condition  of 

were  obliged  to  make  out  a  repo  6^  =’  f.ln0  Jnd  find  that  it  did 

the  piano,  its  stool,  etc.  ,,  be  very  glad— we  would  mark  it 

not  need  tumng-of  which  we  would  Be  very  S«a  ^  ^  do  aU  tbat  is 
Ml  right.  S°^*t™ep’ian0snL  The  "work  outside  has  increased  very  much 

necessary  to  a  dozen  pian  .  t  ;  outside  last  year  were  more 

art? 

SfrPcoPme^spPrsonfto  get  our  pupils  to  tune  their  pianos. 
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A  Member— What  disposition  is  made  of  the  other  fifty  per  cent  of 
the  amount  that  comes  to  the.  Institution  for  outside  work? 

■ That  goes  into  the  treasury  for  the  purchase  of  materials, 
or  anything  needed  in  that  department. 

Mr.  Wait — That  is  the  musical  department  ? 

Mr.  Smith  A  es,  sir;  the  tuning  department. 

Mr.  Lane — What  is  the  usual  charge  for  tuning  ? 

Me.  Smith— We  charge  two  dollars.  In  some  places  in  South  Boston 
wheie  oui  Institution  is,  we  tune  for  a  dollar  and  a  half.  The  competi- 

tl0vr 'S  wy  Shar P’  and  have  to  tune  for  less  *an  anybody  else.  P 
Mr.  y\  ait— I  would  like  to  know  whether  there  is  any  arrangement 
for  paying  the  fifty  per  cent,  to  the  pupils  by  the  Institution  or  wCher 
it  is  paid  to  them  as  they  like  it,  as  the  time  runs  on  ? 

Mr.  Smith— The  pupils  do  not  retain  the  money.  If  they  receive  it 

ft°L  entef^d  2  ^  'l\mi  hand  over  to  the  c^k  -  the^fflce,  and 
name  of  the  tnner°  for  tuning  department,  and  the 

ime  of  the  tuner  stated,  the  price  received  and  his  percentage  reckoned 
and  credited  to  him.  Each  tuner  has  an  open  account  0UHa°e  leckoned 
A  Member — H  hen  is  it  paid  ? 

tas 

Cl  be  very  glad  to  get  situations  of  that  kind  for 
p  p  ,  01  the  benefit  they  would  get  from  the  experience  The  ex 

Mr.  Wait— Can  you  approximate  the  earnings  of  last  year’ 

>,h„ .  M„.  i„M  be  ',;s,;°t‘0r  di«s;r  “ ,he  r 


»SeSTW  m  ttfre’flf,'  "[l“  b?w  »««'  «kej  are  to  tbo  doao  of  their 
tot  become  ,  the  erf  of 'Z  Z'ZSrThtiefZ.i 

may  be  a  year  or  two  before  they  leave  the  Institu- 


o?e^^XstonIsttuhners?nyblind  P°r8°nS  emplo>'ed  in  the  mannfac- 
Mr.  Smitu — Yes,  sir 


Mr.  Lane— Can  you  tell  the  number  ? 

aent  except  my  owV^In  thaTthp0  a°°Urat,e  knowledge  of  any  depart- 
■'ho  are  learning  to  tune.  h  are  ab°Ut  sevc,lt('en  or  eighteen 


lathool  pan  ofAU,ealtimeT  empl°yed  tho  whol°  thaw,  or  are  they 

nth-e  Ume1  to~ toning.6  °SMne^o J^hpni16^0  iS  butu  0ne  that  'W11  give  his 
apartment;  others  are  about  ready  to  gnXate^rom  ft/™”  ^ 
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Mk  Wait — What  arrangement  is  made  with  pupils  in  the  musical 
department,  and  also  in  the  tuning  department,  with  regard  to  their 
absence  from  their  other  duties  ?  .  ,  ,  ^  w  , 

Mk  Smith — That  is  a  matter  we  are  very  particular  about.  .We  always 
trv  to  avoid  taking  them  from  their  other  duties.  If  we  find  it  necessary 
to  take  one,  and  none  among  our  corps  of  tuners  is  available  he  is  sent 
to  the  head  of  the  department,  whatever  it  may  be,  of  the  school  shops, 

to  get  permission.  .  ,  ,  .  ,, 

Mk  Wait — So  he  would  leave  his  literary  pursuits  to  go  out  tunmg  . 
Mb.  Smith— There  might  be  such  a  case;  it  would  be  very  seldom. 

Mr  Wait — Do  scholars  who  study  tuning  alone  pass  out  of  the  lite¬ 
rary  department  and  enter  the  tuning  department  as  a  sort  of  specialty  . 

Me.  Smith — Generally.  ,  ,  . 

Mb.  Wait — So  that  it  does  not  require  a  loss  of  time,  or  extend  their 

time  in  this  way  ? 

Mb.  Smiith — No,  sir.  . 

'  Mb.  Hunter. — At  what  age  do  you  think  pupils  ought  to  be  put  into 

the  tuning  department?  .  ,  . 

Mb.  Smith — I  cannot  fix  any  specific  age — some  at  twelve,  and  some  at 

sixteen 

Mr  Wait— I  would  like  to  know  whether  you  pay  any  attention  to 
the  temperament;  whether  you  pursue  any  particular  method,  or  pursue 
different  methods  ? 

Me.  Smith — We  hold  them  to  one  method. 

Mb  W ait — What  method  ?  ,  ,  .  , 

Me  Smith— The  fourths  and  fifths.  No  other  method  is  taught  regu¬ 
larly.  Sometimes  I  allow  tuning  by  other  methods.  I  like  to  have  them 
accustomed  to  other  methods  of  setting  the  temperament.  , 

Mb  Wait— I  mean  in  the  course,  whether  only  one  method  or  a 
variety  of  methods  is  pursued  in  setting  the  temperaments  within  the 

C°MrC  Smith— Only  one  is  taught  regularly;  all  the  others  are  explained. 

Mb.  Wait — You  consider  the  method  by  fourths  and  fifths  to  be  the 
most  practical  and  useful  ? 

Mr.  Smith — Yes,  sir 


Mr  Wait— Mr.  Campbell,  is  that  your  experience  ? 

Mb'  Campbell— Y es,  sir;  I  believe  it  is.  The  French  tune  by  fifths 
and  octaves  through  the  entire  harmony.  It  requires  twenty-four  notes 
to  complete  the  temperament,  while,  with  fourths  and  fifths  we  can  make 
a  temperament  in  twelve  notes.  , 

Mr.  Wait— Which  requires  the  finest  degree  of  shading,  the  method 

l,yMRtaSMiTH— Treafly  do  not  consider  that  there  is  any  difference.  The 
one  the  tuner  is  accustomed  to  is  the  one  lie  can  succeed  best  in.  Nearly 
eve.  v  tuner  likes  the  method  he  believes  the  best.  In  my  experience  I 
hav  e  followed  all  ways,  but  do  not  know  that  there  is  very  much  diffeience. 

Mu.  Wait— What  amount  of  musical  knowledge  and  experience  do 
vou  consider  as  essential  for  ono  to  become  a  tuner?  , 

'  Me.  Smith— That  the  tuner  be  able  to  play  the  piano,  and  the  bettir 

he  plays  the  bettor  for  his  profession. 

Mb  Wait— That  is  true;  but  suppose  that  from  physical  or  other  causes, 
he  cannot  become  a  teacher,  and  cannot  become  much  of  a  performer, 
what  degree  wTuld  he  nectary?  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  aUt  what 
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you  consider  to  be  the  attainments  a  scholar  ought  to  have  to  become  a 
tuner '? 

Me.  Smith— That  is  very  difficult  to  say.  I  am  not  a  teacher;  not  a 
musician ;  still  I  play  enough  for  my  business.  A  tuner  should  be  able  to 
follow  tunes.  In  three  cases  out  of  five,  when  they  tune  a  piano  they 
will  be  asked  to  play  a  piece.  1 

Mr.  Campbell— And  if  the  tuner  can  sing  a  song,  so  much  the  better. 
Me.  omith — Yes,  it  will  please  the  better.  [Laughter.] 

institution  ?PBELL_Are  aH  milkeS  °f  P‘an0B  “  the°tuning  room  of  the 

Mr.  Smith— No  sir;  in  our  tuning-rooms  we  have  none  but  Chiekerincr’s 
,1  rT'  ■  rlttNTEE  Phere  is  a  piano— I  don’t  know  the  name— in  which 
the  strings  cross  each  other;  do  you  tune  them? 

Mr.  Smith — Yes,  sir. 

Me.  Hhntbe-Do  you  make  any  failures  with  them  ? 
them'to  tunerN°’  neVer  had  a  failure'  We  do  not  find  many  of 

Me.  Wait  -Once,  more  recurring  to  the  methods  of  laying  the  tem¬ 
peraments— is  it  or  is  it  not  a  fact,  that  the  difference  whiclfmust  be 
spread  over  the  temperaments  is  spread  over  a  greater  space  in  tuning  bv 

eaC  mdU  an  ^  and  fifths’  «*d  will  it  lot  be  detected  by “he  dS 

ear  9uichei  m  the  one  case  than  in  the  other  ?  y 

0Id#nfbAH~itAink  began  tuning  by  fifths  and  octaves— the 

o  d  English  method — and  did  not  succeed  any  better 

organ  and  meMeon.°Uld  t0  ^  What  y°U  charge  for  a  reed- 

would  ^dXul^Sihe^ic?  dePen<3  UP°Dthe  am°Unt  °f  W°rk;  i4 
loc1StieJOE11IS0N“I  SUPP°Se  th6re  WOuld  be  a  difference  in  different 
Me.  Smith — Yes,  sir. 

we  charge  the  fare’extra.  ^  g°  °Ut  °f  t0Wn  °r  take  tbe  steam-cars, 

It  may  give  toTraSi  in  1  dlffere?0e  between  success  and  failure. 

and  fifths.  I  am  not  Tteacht -°  g7h  exPenence  ln  regard  to  fourths 
not,  perhaps  ever  acqufre M  sli.l  -  h®  dePanmeat  of  tuning,  and  would 
but  my  experience  ^  that  ^  tb  8  caPa01ty  aad  experience  in  that  line; 
better  start  with  the’fifths  and  the^tn^  pUp11 ?  7'f.h  dul1  ears  you  had 
better  with  that  method  than^f, £  1  bebe™  we  can  a'>cceed 

different  with  pupils  of  a  d'iffo™  i  £  *3®  f<?Urfbs ,and  Ptt118-  It  may  be 
stress  cannot  be  laid  upon  the  first ln  tu!ling’  t0°  great 
undertaking  octaves  and  fifths  and  fourths  *  S°°d  Uni8°n  boforp 

the  paper  of  Mr!  Smith’s1  a!  tothe  1  W0'jId  1I?(luire  if  »«-  is  proposed  that 
be  printed.  If  it  is  in  order  T  °f  l£e  C.°ntraot  for  toning,  shall 

-dings  of  the  Convention!'  If 
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I  would  take  it  to  New  Orleans  and  publish  it  in  every  paper  in  the  State, 
and  would  have  hand-bills  posted  on  every  lamp-post  in  the  city,  and  on 
every  tree  at  every  cross-road  in  the  State.  I  am  profoundly  thankful  to 
Mr.  Smith  for  the  presentation  of  that  document,  and  embrace  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  tender  him  my  sincere  thanks  for  his  remarks  on  this  subject,  in 
which  I  am  deeply  interested. 


Mr.  M.  Anagnos,  Superintendent  of  the  Perkins  Institution  in  Boston, 
Mass,  says  concerning  piano-forte  tuning  and  repairing  and  music. 

THE  TUNING  DEPARTMENT 


«  The  particular  attention  which  has  long  been  paid  in  this  Institution  to 
the  art  of  tuning  and  repairing  piano-fortes,  has  suffered  no  relaxation 
during  the  past  year.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  increased  ;  and  the  means 
and  facilities  for  thorough  instruction  and  practical  training  in  this  im¬ 
portant  calling  have  been  improved  and  multiplied 

The  number  of  piano-fortes  exclusively  devoted  to  the  practice  of 
tuning  is  seven,  two  of  which  have  been  added  during  the  past  year. 

Nineteen  pupils  have  received  instruction  m  this  department,  eight 
having  been  admitted  at  different  periods  during  the  year,  and  three  rad 
uated  at  the  close  of  the  term.  These  have  already  commenced  business 
Clemselves  Sd  they  have  thus  far  met  with  such  favor  and  encour¬ 
agement  from  the  public  as  to  warrant  the  belief  of  their  ultimate  success 
SThe  progress  of  the  pupils  in  tuning  has  been  very  satisfactoi  j ,  and 
the  pressure  for  admission  into  this  department  has  been  as  strong  as  ever 
There  h  is  been  more  attention  than  usual  paid  to  the  practical  study  of 
rtie  art  pf  tuning™  and  a  complete  collection  of  all  the  tools  and  appliances 
necessary  for  making  ordinary  repairs,  and  for  the  acquirement  of  a  thor¬ 
ough  knowledge  of  fee  mechanism  of  the  piano  .has  been  Wphed 
thU  latter  subject  too  much  attention  cannot  be  Iltie rtheMmd 

are  too  often  found  to  he  deficient  ;  and  to  enable  them  to  become  at 
quainted  with  the  form  and  working  of  all  parts,  and  their  relation 
each  other  and  the  whole  mechanism,  models  ot  the  various  sctions  are 
, °,1l „ , 7, lire  studied  Without  these  a  tuning  department  for 
the  idrruf  is'as  hmompfete  and  inefficient  as  a  school  of  chemistry for  the 
seeirm  would  be  without  a  laboratory,  lo  the  him  of  Chitke  . 

Sons  wc  are  indebted  for  three  of  these  models,  to  Henry  F.  Miller  for 
one  and  two  others  have  been  made  on  the  premises. 

Those  of  our  pupils  who  have  received  instructions  in  music,  and  have 

taient^^ai^to6  become^g^  a'riAvell  prepared 

A 

suoceccf tvonderfiilly^weU^as^unert,  we  have  aimed- 

a,u  proof  in  the  annaisM  ******  -Jon 
Montd^bo 

and  conducted  the  most  successful  tuning  departments  in  ibis  com  t  y 
and  in  Great  Britain.  Both  of  those  gentlemen  stand  high,  but  tney  a 
mltaioncln  their  profession.  There  is  a  great  nun, her  of  ™y  suert.  ; 
ful  blind  tuners  in  France,  some  of  whom  have  been  very  popular  1 
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the  piano-forte  'maiers  of  Paris;  and  there  are  many  in  New  England 
who,  on  the  whole,  are  better  qualified  in  their  art  than  the  average  of 
their  seeing  competitors,  and  who,  despite  the  difficulties  and  prejudices 
which  they  have  had  to  encounter,  have  won  favor  with  the  public,  and 
are  earning  a  good  and  honorable  livelihood.  Several  of  our  tuners 
moreover,  have  been,  during  the  past  year,  employed  in  manufactories 
in  the  city,  and  their  work  has,  in  every  instance,  given  satisfaction. 

Careful  observation  and  long  experience  have  proved  that  a  hifeh 
standard  of  excellence  in  the  study  of  the  art  of  tuning,  both  in  theory 
and  practice,  and  a  certain  degree  of  business  talent  and  natural  refine¬ 
ment,  as  well  as  disciplined  manners,  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  success. 
These  are  rigidly  required  here.  No  pupil  will  ever  be  supplied  with  a 
certificate  as  tuner  unless  he  is  of  a  stainless  character  and  good  address- 
nor  unless  he  is  fully  able  to  take  out  the  action  from  the  piano-forte  and 
put  it  in  again  without  assistance,  to  replace  a  broken  string  in  any  part 
of  the  instrument,  to  describe  the  form  and  office  of  every’ part,,  and  to 
make  all  incidental  repairs.  Let  me  add  in  this  connection  that  every 
bund  tuner,  who  intends  to  seek  employment  in  the  country,  should 
secure  the  services  of  an  intelligent  seeing  person  to  act  as  guide  and  to 
assist  in  such  repairs  as  would  be  difficult  for  one  entirely  deprived  of 
sight  to  attempt  alone.  This  has  been  done  by  the  most  successful  blind 
tuners  in  Paris,  and  in  some  cases  in  this  country. 

.  The  business  of  tuning  piano-fortes  outside  of  the  Institution  has  been 
increased  during  the  past  year,  and  more  than  fifty  names  have  been 
added  to  the  list  of  our  patrons.  This  work  is  done  by  the  pupils,  who 
besides  gaining  in  practice  and  experience,  receive  fifty  per  centum  of 
the  net  earnings.  To  some  of  them  the  money  thus  earned  is  a  great 
help.  In  acknowledging  gratefully  all  past  favors,  I  would  ask  for  our 
tuners  a  full  share  in  this  business.  They  can  tune  in  the  best  style,  and 
in  many  cases  more  correctly  than  the  average  seeing  tuners.  They  will 
wait  upon  customers  in  any  part  of  the  city  or  the  neighboring  towns. 
Piano-fortes  will  be  kept  in  order  by  the  year  at  a  reasonable  rate,  and 
the  work  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction  to  competent  judges. 

Most  of  the  graduates- of  our  tuning  department  become  agents  for 
the  sale  of  pianos  and  organs.  A  number  of  them  are  already  cstab- 
ffished  as  such  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  derive  handsome 
incomes  from  this  business. 

Our  tuning  department  is  under  the  able  management  of  Mr.  J  W 

omanizrdh°amlft^,fn  "f®61106  of. thrce  yeajs  hi  Great  Britain,  where  he 
organized  and  put  into  operation  a  similar  one  in  the  Royal  Normal 

ho  with  r  nmv"  e'ny,  °f  f°J  BIi"d>  lias  retU™ed  to  old 

P  •  itli  lenewed  zeal  and  enlarged  experience. 

rp,  ,  .  .  .  DEPARTMENT  of  music. 

effects  T"?  »  »  universal  gift  from  God  to  man,  and  its  moral 

imnortwen  .  upo,n  il  systera  of  education  are  of  such  vast 

Cm  %  .  ?  '  0Se''Ve  ,n°re  than  a  P<w«ng  mention, 
lias  alwatseffiab‘etl  Um1BS,°l  °!Theus  and  Apollo  to  the  present  day,  music 
refinement  P  i.  £  t«he  *™t  handmaid  of  civilization  and  moral 

wcU  as  to  the  feeir,  Tt*  h,ul  a,.ts  wllid'  appeal  to  the  imagination  as 
love  roverenn-  ivuvinf  1  hrou^li  its  instrumentality  the  sentiments  of 
f  .  nee,  pali  lotism,  and  philanthropy  can  he  kindled  and  the 

Sat'7  rrr1  ^ oLS i 

gken.  the  Mtmty  of  the  intellect,  and  furnishes  it  with  images  of 
hcauty.  It  leads  the  mind  to  think  and  act  of  itself,  It  develops  an* 
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fosters  a  general  taste  for  aesthetics.  It  is  a  kind  and  gentle  discipline 
which  purifies  the  passions  and  improves  the  understanding.  It  has  a 
powerful  influence  in  rendering  children  susceptible  of  government;  and 
finally  it  lifts  into  ascendency  the  moral  and  intellectual  over  the  animal 
nature,  by  substituting  the  elements  of  harmony  and  order  in  place 
discord  and  contrariety.  In  the  language  of  the  great  educator  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  Horace  Mann,  “Music  is  a  moral  means  of  great  efficacy;  its 
practice  promotes  health;  it  disarms  anger,  softens  rough  and  turbulent 
natures,  socializes  and  brings  the  whole  mind,  as  it  were,  into  a  state  ot 
fusion,  from  which  condition  the  teacher  can  mould  it  into  what  forms 
he  will  as  it  cools  and  hardens.” 

Such  in  brief  are  the  moral  effects,  and  such  the  general  considerations, 
which  call  for  the  culture  of  musical  taste  in  all  children.  But  besides 
these  the  social  advantages  obtained  from  it,  and  the  practical  bearings 
of  music  upon  the  condition  of  the  blind  are  of  such  immense  value,  that 
they  demand  with  tenfold  force  a  thorough  course  of  musical  instruction 
in  all  schools  established  for  their  benefit.  Persons  bereft  of  sight  may 
find  in  the  practice  of  music  sufficient  means  not  only  to  beguile  their 
solitary  hours,  but  to  increase  and  strengthen  their  social  relations  by 
contributing  to  social  enjoyments.  Here  they  can  compete  successfully 
with  the  seeing.  Here  they  labor  under  no  disadvantage',  tor,  although 
the  contrivance  of  embossed  notes  can  never  equal  the  vaiueof  those  lead 
by  the  sight,  yet  the  blind  have  a  positive  advantage  over  the  seeing  in 
the  greater  quickness  and  delicacy  of  their  ear,  and  in  their  nicer  faculty 
of  measuring  time.  Paganini,  on  visiting  the  Institution  tor  Blind  1  outh 
at  Paris,  and  hearing  the  musical  performances,  declared  that  he  had 
never  before  an  idea  of  correct  accord  in  time. 

Humane  thoughts  and  economic  considerations  like  these  have  always 
had  due  weight  in  the  administration  of  our  Institution;  and  its  saga¬ 
cious  founder,  eager  always  to  increase  the  capacity  of  the  blind  for  self- 
support,  never  spared  either  expense  in  providing  all  the  necessary  musi¬ 
cal  instruments,  or  pains  in  securing  the  services  of  able  and  talented 
teachers.  Thus  our  musical  department  continued  from  year  to  year  to 
grow  in  usefulness  and  importance  until  it  became  a  complete  ccmsen  a- 
tory  in  itself,  where  the  piano,  church  and  reed  organ,  flute,  clarionet, 
and  the  various  kinds  of  brass  instruments,  class  and  solo  singing,  ar 
mony,  and  the  history  of  music,  are  thoroughly  and  scientifically  taught. 

The  number  of  pupils  connected  with  this  department  during  the  past 
year  was  ninety-two,  and  the  time  devoted  by  them  to  musical  instruc¬ 
tion  and  practice  varies  from  one  to  eight  hours  pier  diem. 

We  have  five  competent  and  zealous  resident  teachers  am.  one  assis¬ 
tant  (all.  with  one  exception,  graduates  of  our  school),  and  three  experi 
enced  music  readers.  Besides  these,  the  services  of  three  eminent  non¬ 
resident  professors  arc  regularly  employed  for  special  instruction  on  par¬ 
ticular  instruments  or  in  particular  branches.  Mr.  Georsre  j.  sgooi 
gives  lessons  to  some  of  the  advanced  pupils  in  the  ait  ot  singing  am 
vocal  training.  Mr.  Henry  C.  Brown,  of  Brown’s  Brigade  Band,  devotes 
two  hours  per  week  to  individual  instruction  on  brass  instruments,  an 
Mr.  Ernest  Weber  teaches  the.  clarionet  and  flute  three  hours  per  weetc. 
The  department,  is  under  the  immediate  direction  of  Mr.  1  homas  Keeves 
(himself  blind),  than  whom  there  is  no  more  earnest  and  devoted  in¬ 
structor  of  tile  blind  in  the  country.  . 

During  the  past  year  several  new  piano-fortes  and  instruments  ot  vari¬ 
ous  kinds  have  been  added  to  our  collection,  and  a  number  of  the  older 
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ones  repaired  and  put  in  good  order.  The  number  of  our  piano-fortes 
has  reached  forty,  seven  of  which  are  exclusively  used  in  the  tuning 
department. 

Musical  notation,  according  to  the  Braille  system,  has  been  constantly 
used  by  our  classes  in  harmony,  of  which  there  are  five  in  number,  and 
all  their  exercises  are  written  in  it.  This  system  is  pronounced  by  the 
most  competent  and  impartial  judges  far  superior  to  all  others.  It  is 
ingeniously  contrived  and  scientifically  arranged.  Its  method  is  simple 
and  its  acquisition  extremely  easy.  The  characters  occupy  less  space 
and  are  more  legible  than  those  of  any  other  contrivance  of  embossed 
notes.  A  system  of  musical  notation,  by  which  the  blind  themselves  can 
write  and  read,  is,  of  course,  a  great  assistance  to  those  who  have  no 
opportunities  for  regular  recourse  to  a  seeing  reader;  but  in  our  estab¬ 
lishment  there  is  ample  provision  for  this  latter  purpose,  and  thus  much 
taluable  time  and  arduous  labor  are  saved. 

Thus  the  internal  means  and  facilities  afforded  by  our  Institution  for 
athorough  musical  education  are  complete  and  excellent. 

External  advantages  for  musical  culture  and  refinement  have  also  been 
anply  enjoyed  by  our  students  during  the  past  year.  They  have  had 
frquent  opportunities  of  hearing  the  works  of  the  best  masters  inter- 
preed  by  prominent  artists.  Time  and  space  forbid  my  giving  a  de- 
taihd  statement  of  these  advantages.  Nevertheless,  I  must  seize  the 
Ofpirtunity  to  express  my  heartfelt  thanks,  as  well  as  the  gratitude  of 
tb  whole  school,  to  the  various  societies  and  artists  to  whom  we  are  in¬ 
dited.” 


>r.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  the  predecessor  of  Dr.  Anagnos,  and  founder  of 
tlngreat  Boston  School,  upon  the  subject  of  music  as  a  study  for  the  blind 
say  : 

‘We  have  been  able  to  demonstrate,  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases, 
tha  blind  youth  can  be  so  trained  and  taught  as  to  become  successful 
cometitors  with  seeing  youth  and  men,  for  employment  as  teachers  of 
voc.  and  instrumental  music,  as  performers  on  the  organ,  and  as  tuners 
ot  pmo-fortes.  One  of  our  graduates  has  been  employed  several  years, 
at  a  ood  salary,  in  one  of  our  largest  manufactories,  as  chief  tuner  of  new 
piam,  and  discharges  all  the  duties  of  the  post  most  satisfactorily.  This 
tiaimg  was  very  costly  at  the  outset,  and  must  continue  so  for  some 
timeo  come,  il  we  adhere  to  the  determination  that  our  pupils  shall  have 
at  lest  as  great,  facilities  and  advantages  for  receiving  the  highest  kind 
ol  mruction  that  can  be  enjoyed  by  those  of  any  other  institution  in  the 
woik  1  he  Institution  is  supplied  with  a  complete  collection  of  all  the 
instrnents  necessary  for  a  thorough  musical  education.  It  possesses  one 
targe  ad  beantiful  church  organ,  the  gift  of  George  Lee,  Esq.;  one  reed 
an<  o  small  organs,  thirty  pianos,  besides  a  large  collection  of  brass 
and  rd  instruments.” 


In  :other  place  (page  8),  speaking  of  the  graduates  from  his  Institute 
who  uit  out  and  are  now  alive,  he  says:  “  Of  the  former  92  are  engag- 
c,(  eibr  in  teaching  music  successfully,  or  in  tuning  pianos  and  selling 
music  instruments,  and  are  earning  various  sums  from  200  to  250  dol- 

.  "Vs0’  0I3  Pa£?  52>  he  8ays:  “  Many  are  active,  accomp- 
■  *  and  able  teachers  of  music;  others  got  fair  salaries  as  organists 

and  my  are  accumulating  money  by  tuning  pianos,  which  they  can  do 
as  weas  persons  who  see,”  1  J 
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Mr.  G.  L.  Smead,  Superintendent  Ohio  Institution,  says: 

“Music,  both  as  a  science  and  as  an  art,  is  a  very  important  means  of 
education  in  institutions  for  the  blind. 

The  beauties  of  sound  and  harmony,  perceived  by  ears  trained  to  ap¬ 
preciate  them,  make  up  in  some  measure  for  the  loss  of  beauty  in  objects 
of  sio-ht.  Then  the  mental  training  derived  from  a  study  of  the  science 
of  music  is  very  valuable,  and  is  another  compensation  for  this  great 
misfortune.  The  teaching  of  music  also  becomes  a  means  of  support  to 
many  of  our  graduates,  and  to  those  who  have  the  talent  and  business 
capacity,  it  opens  a  pleasant  and  often  lucrative  profession. 

We  have  always  made  the  science  of  music  a  specialty  in  this  Institu¬ 
tion,  but  we  have  been  very  much  crippled  for  want  of  instruments  and 
room.  We  have  now  only  eight  pianos,  and  those  poor  ones,  for  about 
seventy  pupils  to  use.  We  can  give  to  most  of  the  music  scholars  only 
one  hour  of  practice  per  day — to  a  few  two  hours.  It  is  important  that 
piano  tuning  be  taught  in  an  institution  like  this,  but  we  cannot  spare  f 
piano  for  the  purpose,  as  they  are  all  in  use  and  we  have  no  room  to  pit 
in  more. 

The  mastery  of  the  organ  is  a  very  valuable  acquisition  for  our  pupifc, 
but  our  old  organ  is  totally  insufficient  to  give  the  pupils  the  requiste 
practice. 

For  the  new  chapel  we  need  an  organ  which  shall  have  all  the  apiu- 
ances  for  so  instructing  our  pupils  that  they  may  understand  any  oriai. 

In  addition  to  the  pianos  which  we  now  have,  I  would  recommend  tie 
purchase  of  twelve  new  ones  for  pupils’  practice,  and  one  grand  piato 
for  concert  purposes.  Some  of  the  old  ones  could  be  repaired — some  ae 
not  worth  it  ;  these  last  could  be  used  for  instructing  and  tuning.  Ve 
need  all  the  apparatus  and  appliances  mentioned  to  enable  us  to  do  ei- 
ciently  our  appropriate  work.” 

Mr.  Wm.  Chapin,  Superintendent  of  the  Pennsylvania  School,  and  he 
oldest  of  living  instructors,  gives  his  opinion: 

“piano  tuning  and  repairing, 

under  Mr.  R.  Engleke’s  care,  has  been  successfully  prosecuted  during he 
past  six  years.  The  music  pupils  all  desire  to  learn  this  important  bt\:ch, 
which  is  found  to  be  profitable  after  leaving  the  Institution.  Our  piios 
and  reed  organs  are  all  tuned  and  kept  in  repair  by  Mr.  Englckftnd 
the  pupils.  The  average  number  of  pupils  under  his  care  is  sevetren. 
Thirty-three  have  graduated  with  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  art. 

The  music  department  in  charge  of  Mr.  Hahn,  and  instruction  in  t.’ory 
and  on  the  great  organ,  under  Mr.  1).  D.  Wood,  are  very  satisfaory. 
The  orchestra  is  in  fine  condition  notwithstanding  the  frequent  loss  by 
the  departure  of  experienced  performers.  Several  of  the  assistit  in¬ 
structors  are  blind  and  show  remarkable  skill  in  this  department. 

***** 

I  will  not  argue  this  point  here,  sir — it  would  be  out  of  plaet-but 
state  it,  merely,  in  connection  with  our  own  efforts,  to  show  wh  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  feels  to  be  the  greatest  part  of  her  work  first, 
to  give  the  best  practical  education  to  pupils  in  reference  to  their  tore 
life;  prepare  them  for  higher  scientific  studies,  where  there  areoine 
capable  of  taking  it  and  making  their  way  through  life.  Second,  to 
encourage  that  beautiful  art — the  science  of  music— -which  we  all  nine 
very  highly,  that  they  may  go  forth  as  musicians,  where  the\  ha\  spo- 
pial  talent,  for  it;  and  there  always  are  a  reasonable  number  who  Ve  a 
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special  talent  for  the  science  of  music,  and  we  cultivate  that  very  much 

We  don  t  ignore  either  of  these  branches— literature  and  the  science  of 

music — for  they  are  a  branch  of  handicraft.” 

Mr.  Hunter,  Principal  of  the  Ontario,  (Canada,)  Institution,  says: 

MUSICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

“Music  is  especially  the  blind  man’s  solace;  but  it  also  affords  him  a 
Tumng  is  pre-eminently  a  blind  man’s  art.  Claude  Mental  a  student 

» ‘yass.- 

sizeu,  and  ot  the  \  ei y  finest  construction.  On  the  first  of  Mav  1 877  tL 

rfffiss 

piano-forte.  At  the  ereat  pVu;i vt •  '  *  t ^  ^°\ tbc  improvement  of  the 
Son  by  three  fotta  m  pianos  of10"  ’  h<!  .attracted  ™cb  atten- 

first-class  medal  at  the’  Paris  l\h  L  ?"SotTU0t,°n-  He  carried  off  a 
bition  of  1802  he  exhibited  \  ■■  jtl0-n  °  a°5-  At  the  London  Exhi- 

which  he  received  distimruished'  e"'1  and  an  ob%ue  upright,  for 

these  two  instruments' w!e  fo r  the "fi'rst  ri"1'0"  a“d  a  g°‘d  raedaI‘  «" 
tinctive  improvements  in  „„  !  „  !•  1  IT  se?"  sorae  ot  t,le  most  dis- 

fon)  acted  on  an  entirely  new  p'rmcinle  .  J1?.80*1.  Pudal  \pedale  d'expres- 
key  and  the  hammer  iL  , '  P»»neiple,  by  diminishing  the  range  of  the 
simultaneously  the  hammo- 'KSMag  t  J,1S  P.ed:d’  the  keys  descend  and, 
blow  is  decreased  m<3’  8°  that  In  two  "'ays  range  of  the 

nett,  Clerk, ''VooreOuselv  WeIi‘k"own  muslci.ans  as  Sterndale  Ben- 

action  of  the  mechanism  is  1  y’ f  d  \use  words  111  the,r  verdict:  “The 
f»l.  as  tiie  tone  may  be  dimL^ed  ’tn  M*  ^  effect  efraordinarily  beauti- 
facilities  of  execuf ion  are  perfeotfv  we  l®  f  St  fudlbl.e  s°UIld>  while  the 
Perfect  method  of  producKkL^ ^'ell  preserved.  It  ,s  by  far  the  most 
been  devised  for  the  instrument”  fiffects  that  bas  yet 

his  eustairwrur  pedal  (»;«/„/,,/„  '  ^notbel  decisive  improvement  was 

prolonging  tC/ sound  of  by  wbioh  he  succeeded  in 

b  b  ie  sound  of  any  desired  notes  or  chords  amid  the  perfect 
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stillness  of  all  the  rest.  This,  up  to  Montal’s  time,  had  not  been  accom- 
ulished  by  any  manufacturer.  His  instruments  exhibited  numberless 
other  ingenious  contrivances  which  have  now  become  public  property. 
All  this 'surely  vindicates  the  wisdom  of  the  French  Government  in  their 
ever  Generous  support  of  the  Paris  Institution.  Montal’s  example  has  not 
onlv  shown  to  governments  the  wide  world  over,  how  public  expenditure 
for  blind  men’s  instruction  may  be  repaid  to  the  public  with  enormous 
nsurv  but  it  has  also  nerved  poor  despondent  blind  youth  everywhere  to 
be  up' and  doing.  At  this  moment,  in  Paris,  Krebs,  another  institution 
pupil  is  fast  following  Montal’s  lead.  His  piano,  exhibited  last  year, 
received  very  high  commendation.  As  teachers  and  organists,  blind  per¬ 
sons  have  frequently  attained  brilliant  success.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
last  century,  Dr.  Sanley,  the  blind  organist  of  the  lemple  Church,  was 
considered  one  of  the  celebrities  of  London.  Handel  himself  constantly 
attended  his  playing.  Within  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century,  a 
dozen  distinguished,  hut  sightless  organists,  could  have  been  counted  in 
the  metropolis  itself.  Herr  Hatlasek,  111  a  recent  address,  cited  in  a  sin¬ 
gle  breath  a  group  of  eminent  continental  musicians,  all  blind  from 
childhood,  between  the  earliest  and  latest  of  whom  scarcely  fifty  years 
intervened:  Theresa  von  Paradis,  Mdlle.  de  Saligna^Sophie  Osmont, 
Dupon,  Gauthier,  Moncouteau,  Labor  and  Lachner.  We  must  not  for¬ 
get  too,  that  Handel  himself  was  blind  towards  the  end  ot  his  life,  and 
that  he  had  to  be  led  to  the  organ  to  render  his  wonderful  music.  Han¬ 
del’s  life  had  been  embittered  by  the  Philistinism  of  London  clitics,  and, 
with  seeming  presentiment  of  the  dread  shadow  that  was  swift  y 
approaching  he  made  Samson  the  theme  of  an  oratorio;  3.1st  as  Milton, 
wPhen  blind  and  baited  by  political  foes,  poured  forth  his  soul  in  Samson 
Aqonistes.  In  our  own  day,  Prof.  McFarren  has  nad  an  experience  not 
dissimilar  to  Handel’s,  but  with  him  the  darkness  came  111  the  morning. 
All  honor  to  the  minds  that  when  their  sun  is  quenched,  bloom  in  the 
dark-  and,  like  the  cereus,  yield  both  fragrant  and  wholesome  blossoms  1 
In’my  last  report  I  endeavored,  as  well  as  I  was  able,  to  represent  t 
deplorable  dearth  of  musical  instruments  here.  To  "'hat  sal^  J 

need  not  add  anything,  except  an  expression  of  regret  that  the  P-»st  yea 
has  brought  us  no  relief.  No  one  can  be  more  averse  than  I  to  unfruit¬ 
ful  education;  hut  here  the  experience  of  the  whole  civilized  woild  is 

been  introduced  in  our  work  during  the  last  year  Instead  ot  the  old 
clumsy  method  of  teaching  instrumental  music  by  reading  it  aloud  to 
the  blind  player  measure  by  measure,  and  repeating  it  ad  fin, turn  until 
his  memory  may  take  hold,  the  teacher  may  now  dictate  the  music  o»u% 
while  the  blind  pupil  reproduces  the  score  in  New  \  ork  point  characte  s. 
Intby  hisown^L,  afterwards  of  this  point  transcription  the  pupil 
masters  the  piece.  We  have  this  session  extended  the  use  ot  point  punt 
to  the  teaching  of  a  class  in  harmony.  The  exercises  are  scored  111  point 
characters  andSrevised  by  Miss  Mahoney,  who  has  charge  ot  tins  import¬ 
ant  subject  To  promote  the  use  of  point  music,  Mr.  Huntoon  has  pub- 
bshed  a “ Key  to  Waifs  Musical  Notation .”  lie  lias  also  in  press  the 
sheets  of  Schumann's  Album,  the  transcription  and  the  score 
ducted  directly  under  Mr.  Wait’s  eyefct  the  New  \  orb  C  1  lit  t it... 

In  vocal  music,  Miss  Nolan  is  producing  excellent  lesults  from  tier 
thorough  system  of  voice  culture.  The  chorus-singing  of  her  pupils 
much  admired.  At  the  closing  (public)  concert  of  last  session  a  soke- 
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tion  of  standard  glees  were  very  successfully  giyen,  and,  in  some  cases 
the  audience  were  visibly  affected.  Pew  persons  could  hear  unmoved  a 
fine  rendering  by  sightless  children  of  the  glee  “Where  art  thou,  beam 
of  light  ?  ” 

Throughout  the  session  we  have  house-concerts,  at  which  the  pupils 
are  unexpectedly  called  on  for  some  recent  lesson,  and  they  are  afforded 
the  advantage  of  hearing  classical  music  played  and  sung  by  the  teach¬ 
ers.  We  lately  received  a  visit  from  the  well-known  vocalist,  Miss 
Keidy,  who  with  great  kindness  sang  some  of  her  favorite  selections  Still 
more  recently  we  have  been  entertained  by  Mr.  D.  B.  Patterson  and  his 
efficient  Battalion  Band,  who,  very  kindly,  gave  us  an  evening  of  mar- 
tial  music.  ° 


Mr.  P.  Lane,  Superintendent  Louisiana  Institution,  says: 

“Instruction  in  piano  tuning  has  been  given,  and  although  time  enouo-h 
has  not  yet  elapsed  to  make  the  learners  skillful  tuners,  the  progress  made 
promises  well. 

The  end  toward  which  effort  in  this  department  is  directed  is,  and 
ought  to  be,  to  make  the  learners  trained  musicians,  not  mere  tune-play¬ 
ers.  _  In  a  school  for  the  blind,  too  much  attention  cannot  be  given  to 
music,  nor  can  its  importance  be  too  strongly  emphasized.  To  those  of 
small  capability,  even  slender  attainment  is  valuable.  It  serves  to  culti¬ 
vate  the  aesthetic  sense;  to  afford  innocent  gratification,  and  to  widen 
social  area  To  those  who  can  be  qualified  for  teachers  it  opens  the 
shortest  and  surest  route  to  bread,  and  yields  the  most  liberal  cash  remu¬ 
neration.  In  almost  every  American  State,  and  in  several  European 
countries,  there  are  blind  persons  who  achieve  a  respectable  maintenance 
as  teachers  of  music,  as  choristers,  and  as  organists  in  churches.  Thorough 

school-room  training  is  essential  to  full  culture  in  music,  and  upon  the 

blind  more  than  upon  others,  must  be  impressed  the  truth  that  even  the 
most  marked  attainment  is  worthless,  unless  reinforced  by  high  moral 
qualities,  strict  propriety  of  manner,  and  indomitable  perserverance.  In 
Louisiana  there  are  two  blind  men,  one  in  Donaldsonville  and  one  in  New 

Orleans,  who  secure  a  comfortable  subsistence  as  teachers  of  music  and 

church  organists  In  this  school  there  are  a  few  pupils  who,  if  rightly 
and  fully  trained,  may  be  fitted  to  work  out  a  like  result.”  °  J 

Patt,en>  Superintendent  Arkansas  Institution,  says: 

All  the  pupils  have  been  instructed  in  singing,  and  to  those  who  bid 
he  nil  mUS1°  a  TanS  °f  suPP°rt>  instruction  has  been  giln  upon 
nil  ’  OI'?a,:,and  guitar,  while  those  far  enough  advanced  have 
taken  lessons  in  the  theory  of  music.  Several  of  the  older  boys  have 
to  earnin/i  t0  .tonepunos,  and  arrangements  have  been  made 

v  ?n  1,1  thls  lmPorta"t  branch.  It  is  now  admitted 

on  acfount  of  rtheS  H  th®  bllnd  can  tune  Pianos  better  than  the  seeing, 
on  account  of  the  greater  accuracy  of  their  ear.  Their  ability  is  recol 

ofthe'wll  ?°St0n-  hy  lh6  emPloyment  of  blind  tuners  in  some 
that  cit! who  r°  ^®etorle8i  and  further  still,  by  the  school  board  of 
of  the  ft  v  have,  by  contract,  committed  to  the  tuning  department 

tie,  ,v  si  ,R  t,U,te/°r  111,3  Bli,,d  ,ll(i  the  one  hundred  and 

S  rn“S  U8.ed  ln  the  Public  schools.  There  is  no  branch  of 
rem nnpr  ,au®  11  la  ’"stitutions  for  the  blind  which  promises  to  be  more 
tUDi  ™Ve  01  -°  yie  ,d  a  more  ready  means  of  support  than  piano- 
means  I-  We  S1DOer?  y  trust  th.at  our  legislature  will  afford  L  the 
give  our  pupils  every  facility'for  perfecting  themselves  in  it,” 
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We  cannot  ignore  such  evidence  as  this.  It.  is  enough  to  satisfy  any 
reasonable  person,  who  is  not  determined  to  believe  otherwise,  that  the 
study  of  music  and  piano-forte  tuning  is  practicable  and  of  great  import¬ 
ance  to  the  blind.  These  instructors  have  made  it  a  long  and  serious  study 
to  find  what  studies  will  be  of  most  practical  use  to  the  blind,  and  those 
previously  mentioned  are  no  longer  a  matter  of  experiment  with  them. 

Royal  Normal  College  and  Academy  of  Music  fob  tiie  Blind,  ) 
Upper  Norwood,  S.  E.,  13th  January,  1879.  j 
My  Dear  Dr.  Rainey — I  hope  you  will  excuse  me  for  not  replying  to 
your  kind  letter  when  it  was  received.  When  it  came  to  hand  I  was,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  hard  times,  under  the  necessity  of  raising  upwards  of 
20,000  dollars,  which,  as  you  will  see  by  the  papers,  has  been  successfully 
accomplished.  I  am  not  quite  clear  what  I  can  say  in  order  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  desirability  of  giving  the  blind  the  highest  possible  culture  in 
music.  To  appreciate  the  advantage  of  a  high  course  of  instruction  m 
music,  we  must  be  somewhat  familiar  with  the  subject.  I  think  the  tabu¬ 
lated  statements  in  our  reports  of  the  success  of  our  pupils  must  appeal  in 
a  practical  way  to  all  who  are  willing  to  aid  the  blind.  At  least  90  per 
cent,  of  all  the  pupils  who  have  left  our  College  are  entirely  self-sustaining. 
With  only  one  exception  all  of  them  are  making  their  living  by  music, 
either  as  teachers,  organists  or  piano-forte  tuners,  and  when  you  consider 
that  the  labor  market  is  much  more  overdone  here  than  in  America,  you 
cannot  have  much  stronger  proof  of  the  value  of  musical  training  when 
thoroughly  carried  out.  False  economy  has  been  the  rock  upon  which 
most  of  our  Institutions  have  foundered.  The  employment  of  a  cheap 
music  teacher  is  the  very  height  of  folly,  for  the  result  will  be  that  the 
blind  will  fail  through  the  effects  of  bad  teaching  and  not  on  account  of 
their  blindness.  Another  very  common  mistake  is  that  one  person  is  usu¬ 
ally  employed  to  teach  all  the  various  branches  of  the  musical  profession. 
When  I  was  a  hoy,  the  music  teacher  in  our  Institution  was  a  violin  play¬ 
er.  Practically  speaking  he  knew  nothing  or  very  little  about  the  piano  or 
the  voice,  consequently  most  of  the  pupils  were  ruined  for  life.  My  own 
prospects  were  so  nearly  jeopardized  that  years  of  patient  labor  w ere  seaiee- 
ly  sufficient  to  overcome  the  effects  of  the  bad  instruction  during  my  boy¬ 
hood.  Again,  nearly  all  of  our  Institutions  commit  the  unpardonable  lolly 
of  devoting  much  of  the  energy  of  their  musical  department  in  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  special  things  to  please  the  public,  while  in  reality,  if  the  high¬ 
est  n-ood  of  each  individual  pupil  was  only  considered,  the  final  effect  upon 
the  public  would  certainly  be  much  more  satisfactory.  My  personal  ex- 


thc  public  w< 
perience  as  a 


blind  man  and  my  experience  as  a  teacher  of  the 


blind  in 
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Tennessee,  Wisconsin,  Now  England  and  Great  Britain,  prove  conclusively 
to  my  mind  that  if  music,  based  upon  a  thoroughly  good  intellectual 
training,  is  properly  taught  to  the  blind,  it  is  worth  more  in  a  practical  point 
of  view  than  all  other  avocations  combined  which  are  open  to  the  DHmt. 

This  will,  of  course,  only  apply  to  the  young  blind.  1  o  be  thoroughly 
successful,  good  musical  instruction  must  be  earnestly  entered  upon  very 

(I,>T  a'm  very  unwell  and  not  in  a  condition  to  write.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
hear  from  you,  ami  will  with  pleasure  do  my  part  to  make  a  correspond- 

ence  both  pleasant  and  useful. 

I  am,  my  dear  Dr.  Rainey, 

Yours  faithfully, 

F.  J.  Campbell, 
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P.  S. — Since  writing  the  above  I  have  re-read  your  letter  and  find  I  have 
not  answered  your  questions.  I  do  not  think  that  the  piano-forte  tuning 
can  take  the  place  of  the  work  department.  There  are  many  persons  who 
lose  their  sight  too  late  in  life  to  take  up  piano-forte  tuning,  but  they  can 
and  ought  to  be  trained  at  some  kind  of  simple  handicraft.  Many  of  the 
blind  certainly  can  be  successfully  trained  as  successful  piano-forte  tuners, 
and  a  good  piano-forte  tuner  is  in  a  much  better  position  than  he  could 
possibly  be  if  he  had  to  depend  upon  an  ordinary  trade.  His  earnings 
will  probably  be  at  least  threefold. 

In  regard  to  the  number  of  pianos,  we  have  about  30  for  practising  pur¬ 
poses,  besides  4  teaching  pianos,  also  about  12  tuning  pianos.  We  have 
3  excellent  pipe  organs  and  2  good  reed  organs.  The  College,  it  must 
be  remembered,  is  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term  a  conservatoire  of  mu¬ 
sic.  Every  pupil  in  our  establishment  learns  music.  Some  of  them  prac¬ 
tice  three  or  four  hours  a  day,  consequently  this  could  not  be  taken  as  a 
model  of  an  ordinary  institution,  but  I  should  not  know  how  to  conduct 
any  institution  with  sixty  or  seventy  pupils  with  only  half  a  dozen  pianos. 
I  should  want  a  dozen  at  least. 

In  haste, 

F.  J.  Campbell. 

i  W e  then  must  admit  that  the  blind  may  become  good  musicians  and 
piano-forte  tuners. 

But  they  can  do  more. 

In  their  literary  studies  they  may  attain  high  culture.  Dr.  S.  G. 
Howe,  of  the  Boston  School,  on  this  subject,  says: 

THE  BUND  MAY  ATTAIN  HIGH  CULTUBE. 

‘‘Let  the  doubter  look  and  see,  and  he  will  be  convinced  that,  in  special 
cases,  and  by  special  pains,  persons  born  blind  have  attained  knowledge 
of  the  highest  branches  of  education;  and  have  acquired  great  facility 
and  skill  in  imparting  it  to  others;  that  is,  in  teaching. 

History  has  f  urnished  illustrious  instances  of  this  fact,  in  all  genera¬ 
tions;  and  in  the  present  one  they  are  found  in  all  ranks  of  life,  and  in 
all  professions,  save  the  very  few  which  absolutely  require  sight;  but 
even  here  a  few  cases  show  the  possibility  of  dispensing  with  sight,  for 
not  all  the  fine  arts  are  shut  to  the  blind,  but  only  those  which  require 
perception  of  colors,  and  of  light,  and  shade,  which,  of  course,  no  blind 
person  can  aspire  to. 

Music  has  no  more  zealous  students  or  devoted  votaries  than  the  blind, 
borne  can  model  and  carve;  and  a  few  have  shown  taste  and  ability  as 
sculptors.  But  as  to  all  the  ordinary  branches  of  study,  proofs  of  the 
ability  ol  the  blind  to  attain  knowledge  and  understanding  of  them  are 
D.°...  onSer  *;0  'Je  found  only  in  exceptional  cases  of  marked  natural 
ability ,  but  there  are  scattered  over  our  country  a  multitude  of  living 
blind  men  and  women  who  are  educated  up  to  the  average  standard, 
and  some  who  exercise  literary  callings  successfully.  One  of  our  pupils 
graduated  with  honor  at  Harvard  University,  and  became  an  eminent 
organist  and  professor  of  music  in  a  western  city.  Another  graduated 
with  honors  at  Dartmouth  College,  and  after  being  for  a  time  teacher, 
iccame  superintendent  of  the  Tennessee  Institution  for  the  Blind. 
Another  graduated. last  summer  from  the  Divinity  School  at  Cambridge, 
f  ,are.  ac^lvc’  accomplished  and  able  teachers  of  music;  others  get 
an  salaries  as  organists,  and  many  are  accumulating  money  by  tuning 
pianos,  which  they  can  do  as  well  as  persons  who  see. 
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The  following  branches  are  taught  in  the  literary  department  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  at  present:” 


MALE  PUPILS. 

Classes. 

Algebra  .  1 

Mensuration . *  . .  . .  1 

Geography .  9 

Rhetoric .  1 

Grammar . 4 

N atural  History .  2 

History .  4 

English  Literature .  1 

Arithmetic .  4 

Anatomy .  1 

Physics .  1 

Etymology .  2 

Dictionary .  2 

Spelling .  5 

Reading .  5 

W  riting .  1 

Pin-type  printing .  1 

Braille-point  Writing .  2  '• 

Familiar  Science .  1 

Maps .  4 

Type  Writer .  1 
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ABOUT  HANDICRAFT. 

Mr.  Chapin  shojvs  work  done  by  the  blind  in  the  Pennsylvania  Institu¬ 
tion: 

MANUFACTURES  FOR  THE  YEAR  1879.  BY  MALE  PUPILS  AND  WORKMEN. 


9,263  Scrub  brushes,  valued  at .  $750  07 

82  Cloth  “  «  64  92 

44  Hat  «  “  25  15 

336  Hair  “  “  133  28 

1,296  Shoe  “  “  Ill  15 

216  Finger  “  “  26  45 

219  Stove  “  “  31  07 


11,456  Total  No.  brushes- — value .  $1,142  09 

23,604  Brooms,  valued  at .  $2,474  64 

1,841  Whisks,  “  156  13 

629  Chairs,  “  '67  49 

941  Yds.  of  Carpet,  “  .  225  17 

67  Mats,  “  107  59 

146  Mattresses,  “  .  413  63 


Total  by  males .  $4,686  74 

BY  FEMALES. 

Knitting,  crocheting,  sewing,  beadwork,  etc .  451  18 


Total  manufactures .  $5,137  87 
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The  committee  on  statistics,  of  the  American  Association  at  Columbus, 
Ohio,  made  a  report  of  the  graduates  of  the  various  Institutions,  and  their 
occupations,  as  follows: 

Superintendents  of  institutions  for  the  blind .  16 

Superintendents  of  orphan  asylums .  6 

Teachers  of  literature  in  schools  other  than  for  the  blind.  .  49 

Teachers  of  literatare  or  music  in  schools  for  the  blind. ...  115 

Otherwise  employed  in  schools  for  the  blind .  39 

Teachers  in  public  schools .  13 

Students  attending  college  or  theological  seminary .  10 

Graduates  from  colleges  and  theological  seminaries .  18 

Ministers .  3g 

Studying  or  practicing  law .  5 

Justice  of  the  peace .  ] 

Editors . t .  2 

Authors . 

Publishers .  g 

Agents  and  lecturers .  70 

Teachers  of  music  elsewhere  than  at  institutions .  463 

Church  organists .  88 

Piano  tuners .  ^25 

Composers  and  publishers  of  music .  14 

Teachers  of  handicraft  in  institutions .  20 

Engaged  in  manufacturing .  305 

Working  at  handicraft . .  702 

Storekeeping  and  trading . .  . '  .  269 

Owning  and  managing  real  estate .  ’ "  ’  59 

Sawing  and  lumbering .  7 

Farmers .  gh 

Teachers  and  operators  of  knitting  machines .  3 

Employed  by  sewing  machine  companies .  2 

Hotel-keeper .  ...  .  1 

Housekeepers .  .  205 

Insurance  brokers .  .  2 

Newspaper  venders .  .  7 

Physicians  and  medical  students . .  6 

Stock  operator .  j 

Dealers  in  musical  instruments . 6 

Carpenter .  j 

Employed  in  printing  office . ' '  .  ' .  2 

Employed  in  sash  and  blind  factorv  .  i 

Florist . j 

Switch  tenders .  2 

Cabinet  makers .  2 

Mail  contractors  and  carriers. . .  2 

Assistant  in  restaurant .  . 

Sailor  and  cook . 

Horse  dealers .  .  0 

Usefully  employed  at  home. !  1 !  1 ............ ....V. ...  666 
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Mr.  Hunter,  of  the  Ontario  Institution,  speaks  of  what  the  females  do 
there: 

INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT— GIRLS. 

“  In  this  department  we  are  constantly  breaking  new  ground,  while 
holding  the  ground  already  gained.  Miss  Tyrrell  has  completely  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  the  difficult  experiment  of  teaching  blind  girls  to  cut  and  make 
dresses.  The  sewing-room  has  become  a  wonderful  hive  of  industry, 
and  it  attracts  a  great  concourse  of  visitors  from  far  and  near.  Our 
sewing  machine  equipment  is  still  insufficient  to  meet  the  demands  for 
instruction.  I  have  already  suggested  how,  without  much  expense,  some 
additional  help  may  be  had  in  the  teaching.  Our  blind  girls  are  attain¬ 
ing  such  skill  as  operatives  that  the  sewing  machine  companies  eagerly 
bid  for  their  services.  One  girl  exhibited  the  Wheeler  &  Wilson  machine 
at  the  Toronto  Industrial  Fair;  another  was  engaged  by  the  Singer 
machine  company  at  the  Guelph  Central  Fair;  and  both  reappeared  at 
the  Brantford  Southern  Fair.  The  lesson  taught  to  the  thousands  of 
spectators  who  crowded  around  them  at  these  gatherings  will  doubtless 
have  an  excellent  effect  in  every  direction.  Our  pupils  have  recently 
obtained  complete  mastery  of  the  Singer  machine;  and,  with  the  very 
kind  help  of  Mr.  Hollingshead,  one  of  the  company’s  agents,  the  whole 
series  of  attachments  has  been  brought  within  the  skill  of  our  girls. 
To  those  initiated  in  such  mysteries,  it  will  be  of  interest  to  learn  that 
these  blind  girls  can,  without  help,  attach  and  use  the  appliances  for 
binding  (straight  and  bias),  ruffling,  puffing,  quilting,  cording,  felling, 
tucking  and  hemming  in  six  different  widths. 

In  the  knitting  machine  room  the  usual  range  of  work  is  maintained. 
Even  seeing  operatives  find  that  knitting  machinery  greatly  tires  their 
skill  and  patience.  Judging  from  our  experience,  I  think  it  will  be 
found  that  nearly  all  the  failures  are  due,  not  to  the  machines,  but  to 
the  yarn.  Mr.  Creelman,  of  Georgetown,  Ont.,  has  taken  out  a  patent 
for  a  new  ribbing  attachment  to  be  used  with  the  Franz  &  Pope  knitter. 
Though  the  machine  is  not  yet  fairly  on  the  market,  the  inventor  had 
the  kindness  to  bring  up  the  first  machine  completed,  and  give  us  a  dem¬ 
onstration  of  its  capabilities.  The  work,  plain  and  ribbed,  appeared  of 
very  high  quality,  certainly  equal  to  any  hand  work;  and  the  use  of  the 
machine  seemed  quite  within  the  grasp  of  blind  operatives.  The  tech¬ 
nical  details  of  Mr.  Creelman’s  improvements  would  here  occupy  too  much 
space;  but  they  will  be  found  in  the  records  of  the  Canadian  Patent 
Office.  The  patent  is  numbered  10,193  (third  July,  1879,)  and  covers 
thirty-four  claims.” 

Mr.  Otis  Patten,  of  Arkansas,  gives  tabulated  statement  of  two  year’s 
work  in  that  Institution: 

List  of  articles  made,  repaired,  marked,  etc.,  in  the  girls’  work-room 
during  the  two  sessions  commencing  October  1,  1876,  and  ending  June 
26,  1878: 

Sheets . . - .  32 

Pillow-ticks _ _ - . - .  I- 

Pillow-cases . 

*Mattress-ticks . . . .  1 

Bed-spreads  hemmed . 13 

Blankets  hemmed .  ® 

Towels  hemmed . . 

Table-cloths . . .  3 
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Table-covers _ _ _ _ _  g 

Curtains . . 20 

Dining-room  aprons .  19 

Ticking-bags .  g 

Button-holes  worked .  1218 

Number  of  pieces  repaired . .  1  qiq 

Hats  trimmed . . . . .  _  ’  g 

Sun-bonnets .  4 

Ruffles  hemmed .  j0 

fPieces  marked  last  session .  77  g 

Shirts,  cotton. . . .  25 

Undershirts .  '  j4 

Pairs  pants .  14 

Pairs  of  drawers  for  boys .  20 

Waists  for  boys . . . .  _  g 

Coats  for  boys .  j 

Chemises . . 47 

Pairs  of  drawers  for  girls .  ’  .  29 

Night-gowns . ’  .  6 

Skirts . j8 

Underwaists .  22 

Dresses . Rn 

Aprons .  . f . 

oacques  .  , 

Handkerchiefs  hemmed.  . . . 63 

Veils  hemmed .  6 

Cushions  made. . '  .  63 

Shop  aprons . . ’  "  .  10 

*Mattress-ticks  made  as  overwork,  out  of  school  hours,  no'tineluded. 

T-No  account  kept  of  pieces  marked  first  session. 

From  preceding  remarks,  it  may  be  seen  what  the  blind  may  be  taught 
to  do,  and  what  they  have  accomplished  in  the  older  schools.  As  thead- 
minstrative  head  of  this  (Texas)  school,  I  have  endeavored,  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent,  in  my  management,  to  follow  the  teachings  and  be  guided  by  the 
■experience  of  those  previously  mentioned.  We  have  not  reached  the  de¬ 
gree  of  efficiency  found  in  those  schools,  for  several  reasons:  first,  I  doubt 
Ztni1  y~refhave  not  ]lad  sufficient  time,  and  last,  we  have  been  crip- 

at  ffitrod  '0h  f°r  iT-nt  °f  r00m’  books  and  aPParatus-  My  first  attempt 
at  introducing  anything  new  was  the  study  of  Telegraphy  in  October 

'  lut  for  want  of  funds  and  the  necessary  room  my  tentative  effort 
o  a,  vnk'?nPd  f"1  b,ld-  1  had  n<1  roo“  at  the  time,  or  spire  room 
wea  berk  d,f°r  Tf  n°  unusual  thing  to  transact  business— in  cold 
officelt  -Wlfe  8  r00m>  or  ln  warm  weather,  out  on  the  piazza.  My 

Wem,Prnerl  a,.mer«  make-shift,  as  it  is  a  s.aall  8x8  room,  situated 

ade  piazza  Th c  O  !  ^  PST  r°°m’  dininS  hal1-  and  the  boy’s  PHxnen- 
phvPald  lrp  7  h  i°h  an1  .Bost°n  schools  took  up  the  study  of  Telegra¬ 
phy,  and  are,  I  believe,  making  it  a  success.  S 

rp  TUNING  DEPARTMENT. 

repabdno 6  al*  of f °  r  tb.0USbt  1  would  undertake  piano-forte  tuning  and 
an  un  lull  V,  °tb  Institutions  were  so  successful  with  it,  but  it  has-been 

BuitZ'e  itnZen  !  ,1D  SOm?  reSpeCt8’  bccause  we  wer®  enable  to  git 

made  home  '8  t0  PIact|he  uPon.  ai)(l  for  want  of  room;  yet  we  have 
8  Progress,  enough  to  convince  us  that,  with  suitable  rooms, 
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instruments  and  appliances,  we  can  make  the  study  positively  successful 
The  pianos  we  now  use  for  practice  were — to  be  a  little  extravagant — 
manufactured  prior  to  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  and  the  room 
wherein  they  are  situated  must  be  used  four  days  in  the  week  by  the 
teacher  when  giving  lessons  on  the  violin,  clarionet,  etc ,  besides,  it  is  a  cold  fl 
disagreeable  old  shanty.  •  If  we  could  have  two  or  three  old  pianos  of 
modern  make,  and  two  good  rooms  for  this  particular  business,  the  pro¬ 
gress  would  be  much  more  satisfactory.  As  may  be  seen  elsewhere  m  this 
report,  nearly  all  of  the  most  experienced  instructors  are  of  the  opinion 
that  this  is  one  of  the  best  trades  for  a  blind  boy  to  pursue.  Many  of 
the  youn°'er  schools  can  not  sustain  this  useful  and  practical  study,  for 
want  of  means,  because  it  is  so  difficult  to  make  those  who  can  aid  them 
understand  its  importance. 

If  a  legislative  committee  would  only  take  the  time  and  trouble  to  wit¬ 
ness  one  of  our  blind  boys  take  out  the  action  of  a  piano  with  ease,  and  show 
his  knowledge  of  its  mechanicism,  and  then  thoroughly  tune  the  piano, 
they  would  no  longer  be  skeptical  upon  this  subject.  Our  rule  in  this 
regard  is  to  require  pupils  who  belong  to  the  tuning  class  to  apply  tbeui- 
selves  for  three  terms  before  they  can  procure  a  certificate  of  qualifica¬ 
tion  Mr  Robert  A.  Jones,  by  close  application  during  one  session  of 
nine  months,  learned  so  rapidly  that  he  could  tune  ordinary  pianos  very 
satisfactorily;  but  he  went  away  over  one  year  ago  to  take  charge  ot  a 
music  class  at  Prairie  Lea.  In  his  new  sphere  he  has  been  successful,  and 
is  making  a  good  living,  and  giving  satisfaction  to  his  patrons 

Thomas  Anderson  has  been  a  student  in  this  branch  ot  study  two  lull 
sessions,  and  is  hard  at  work  in  this  his  third  and  last  session  making  an 

•  <-»  TT  *11  1.  _  _ -  La  Ann  t  nnn 


not  be  done  ? 


blind  nave  in  inis  respect  gema  an  *  .  V  n  V  ,1 

poor  who  are  fed  with  the  crumbs  which  fall  from  the  1 
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This  is  neither  jus!  nor  equitable;  we  ought  to  give  to  the  blind  child  the 
same  degree  of  instruction  which,  in  a  well-organized  and  well-admins- 
tered  community,  is  given  to  seeing  children.  An  ignorant  blind  man 
becomes  a  burden  to  the  community,  to  his  family,  and,  what  is  worse  to 
himself.  A  seeing  person  without  education  can  at  least  offer  his  physi¬ 
cal  strength  for  labor,  but  not  so  with  the  uneducated  blind  man  ” 

Nearly  all  of  the  parents  of  seeing  children,  if  convenient,  send  their 
children  to  school  when  they  are  only  eight  years  old.  Now  hold  them 
to  our  rule  of  seven  years,  and  every  seeing  child  must  quit  school  at  fif- 
teen.  VV  here  is  the  parent,  if  able  to  do  otherwise,  who  will  submit  to 
this,  andnllow  his  child  to  leave  his  studies  so  early?  Do  sighted  children 
usually— even  when  pursuing  their  literary  studies  only— commence  school 
at  eight  and  get  a  thorough  English  education  at  fifteen  ?  If  then  a 
sighted  child  is  not  capable,  usually,  of  finishing  up  at  fifteen,  ’although 
text  books  of  all  kinds  printed  complete,  and  libraries  containing  books 
ot  every  kmd  are  at  his  command,  which  he  may  study  without  aid  when¬ 
ever  he  pleases,  it  would  be  unfair  to  expect  a  blind  child  to  o-et  throuo-h 
m  seven  years,  when  he  has  neither  sight,  nor  a  single  text  book  in  raised 
,“e  P"nt®d  /ulL  1,1  addition,  as  we  compare,  we  should  recollect 
that  the  blind  child  must,  in  order  to  gain  something  practical,  learn  other 
things  besides  the  school  room  studies.  It  must  begin  early  in  music,  and 
after  awhile  take  up  shop-work,  tuning,  sewing  or  bead-work,  &c.  Now 
it  we  expect  all  of  this  in  seven  years,  and  force  the  blind  to  the  task,  it 
is  a  virtual  acknowledgment  that  they  are  physically  and  mentally  supe¬ 
rior  to  sighted  children.  Here,  then,  for  legislators,  are  the  two  honistf 

L  • ’  -Y  mU,St  admit  thls  suPeriority  and  treat  the  blind  with 
“  '"difference,  or  else,  refusing  to  admit,  give  them  better  appropria¬ 
tions  and  a  longer  time  in  school  to  make  up  for  disadvantages  and  defi- 

blCIlClco, 

Six  years  ago,  when  I  came,  there  was  not  a  pupil  in  this  school  who 
knew  anything  about  the  value  of  notes  in  music,  or  of  their  arrangement 

Irehr  f  S  emi  A  few  could  sing  a  little.  Some  were  studX  il- 
gebia  and  Etymology  ;  none  were  studying  English  Grammar  as  the 
teachers,  believe,  deemed  it  unnecessary.  °NonS  had  ever  studied  the 
the  1  S?iem,  .of  wrltl;ig.  The  first  mentioned  pupils  are  all  o-one  If 

found r  Wl haVe  "rad,,ated  "°"6’  where  caffault  be 

rif  q  v  1  graduate  them— as  some  seeing  schools  do — as  a  matter 
p.  a.  e .  t  is  better  to  keep  a  blind  pupil  fifteen  years  at  school  if  we 
hfm  nntPl!  f  makl"8  kun  usef"l  a*  that  time,  than  to  graduate  him’  push 
a  low  v  f°re  he  haS  been  thoroughly  prepared  to  earn  a  livelihood  -^nd 

edJsertTon0tluH‘<Noth;ld  ^  TTy  “  '^evidence  <>f  the  o°ft  repeat 
of  i  Nothing  can  be  done  with  the  blind.”  The  great  mass 

reacf  the3,  h  d/6?  wh°  commence  school  at  eight  and  continue  until  they 

nation  forfhi  .nT0?’  rarely  ever  l"a,ified  to  pass  the  simple  exam- 
ation  loi  the  appointment  as  cadet  to  West  Point  or  the  Navv  •  and  if 

ateieaXtTatl0n  18  ““WBful,  or  if  he  go  to  some  college,  he  will’  ,emain 
him  th  -on^  yCar  i  lrger  as  :l  fitl,dent  Thus  it  takes  twelve  years  to  ‘  e 
f  1  "K  !  ?nd  then  usually  he  is,  practically,  fit  for  nothing.  Even 
erne  .  “  8tUdied.  *  llttle  or  medicine,  he  has  no  practical  expert 

have  five  VC..,"?  Ul  arao,'S  men  of  business.  But  a  blind  boy  must 

but  graduate  as  a  f  uUfle’dted  ^  T  “J7  gra.duate  in  his  8ol'ool  studies, 
tull-fledged  teacher  of  music,  or  tuner  and  repairer  of 

seating  bn m  01  a8iv^  workman  in  the  broom,  mattress  and  chair 
seating  business.  This  is  hardly  fair.  If  we  attempt  to  do  anything  for 
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the  blind,  let  us  do  it  well  ;  for  it  has  been  truly  said,  “  It  is  better  to 

'educate  thoroughly  than  to  pauperize." 

I  think,  however,  that  we  can  show  some  results,  or  at  any  rate  show 
that  we  have  made  satisfactory  progress  during  the  six  years.  It  must 
be  noticed  that  a  blind  child  at  the  age  of  eight  during  the  first 
two  years  at  school,  learns  its  A,  B,  C’s;  learns  to  spell  and  read  a  little; 
learns  a  little  about  figures;  and  above  all  is  taught  how  to  use  its  hands 
and  limbs;  how  to  eat;  all  of  the  kinks  m  the  way  ot  awkwardness,  bad 
habits  and  bad  language  are  worked  out  as  far  as  possible;  it  is imade 
familiar  with  objects  of  every  kind,  and  is  allowed  to  play  a  great  deal. 
After  this  it  is  given  a  faithful  trial,  under  a  careful  teacher,  at  music, 
while  prosecuting  its  school  studies.  If  the  pupil  ,is.  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years  of  age  when  he  enters,  after  his  first  session,  during  which  he  learns 
his  letters,  spells  and  reads  a  little,  and  gets  a  few  ideas  about  fract'°ns> 
he  is  tried  at  music,  and  enters  the  work-shop  or  the  tuning-ioom.  I  bus 
we  see  his  course  of  studies  differs  materially  from  that  of  a  sighted  child. 

Six  years  ago  I  found  the  following  blind  persons  attending  school  in 
this  Institution,  during  my  first  session;  but  it  must  not  be  concluded 
that  they  are  all  here  now,  or  that  all  of  those  remaninmg  are  pupils  still. 


M.  M.  Spencer, 
Jonathan  Allen, 
Hamilton  Dowling, 
Thos.  C.  McKenzie, 
Paul  Rush, 

Nicholas  McDaniell, 
Rob’t  Hill, 

Theodore  Fancher, 
Charles  Seale, 

M.  V.  Hill, 

Thos.  Anderson, 
Johnny  Dickson, 
Mary  Bingham, 
Eliza  D.  Allen, 

Jane  Garrett, 

Alice  Hamilton, 
Sallie  Scott, 

Fanny  Dayis, 
Rebecca  Gracy, 
Susana  Duckworth, 
Orra  Simpson, 
Hettie  Sheets, 

Mary  Patton, 
Abbey  Lee, 

Martha  A.  Hedrieh, 


Miss  M.  J.  Pickett, 
Rob’t  A.  Jones, 
Lemuel  Tucker, 
Robert  Turner, 

Otis  Rush, 

J  eff  McDaniell, 

Wm.  Tittle, 

Simon  Murchison, 
Jack  Stamps, 

Jasper  McMinimy, 
Roberts  Fields, 

Mary  Bell  Singleton, 
Almeda  Campbell, 
Harriet  Bell, 
Margaret  Patterson, 
Ophelia  Whitley, 
Geneva  McDaniell, 
Mattie  Mather, 

Polly  Blevins, 

Katie  Johns, 

Mollie  Stockard, 
Willie  Myers, 

Ellen  Jones, 

Annie  Michel, 

Alice  Cluck. 


Miirttlil  A.  11CU11LL1)  ’  . 

Of  those  just  mentioned,  the  following  are  gone,  none  to  return, 
except,  perhaps,  Lemuel  Tucker  and  Theodore  banchei. 

R.  A.  Jones — now'  teaching  musio  at  Prairie  Lea. 

Hamilton  Dowling — eyesight  improved;  farming. 

Nicholas  McDaniell— eyesight  improved;  farming. 

Lemuel  Tucker— at  home;  in  broom  business. 

Robert  Hill — at  home  doing  nothing. 

Theodore  Fancher — now  about  fourteen;  wandering  about. 

Charles  Scale — eyesight  improved;  fanning. 

M.  V.  Hill— with  Mr.  C.  F.  Giles,  Bell  county. 
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Jasper  McMinimy — whereabouts  unknown. 

Robert  Fields — eyesight  restored;  doing  general  work. 

Johnny  Dickson — eyesight  restored;  in  cattle  business. 

Wm.  Tittle — at  home;  engaged  in  the  broom  business. 

Mary  B.  Singleton — married  and  doing  well. 

Alraeda  Campbell — died  in  Spring  of  1876. 

Harriet  Bell — health  too  feeble  for  school. 

Margaret  Patterson — -deaf,  blind,  and  growing  feeble-minded 
Ophelia  Whitley— health  too  feeble  for  school. 

Sallie  Scott — married  and  doing  well. 

Rebecca  Gracy — sight  improved;  but  expelled. 

Polley  Blevens — died  in  Spring  of  1875.  * 

Susana  Duckworth — health  too  bad  for  school. 

Hettie  Sheets — parents  removed  to  Kansas. 

Willie  Myers — at  home;  sight  entirely  restored. 

Mary  Patton— -parents  could  not  bear  her  absence. 

Ellen  Jones— sight  improved;  married  and  doing  well. 

M.  A.  Hedrich — sight  improved;  ill  health  also. 

Allie  Cluck— sight  improved;  with  father  and  mother. 

Thus  we  find  that  twenty-six  of  the  original  number  are  not  here  ;  and 
of  those  remaining,  M.  M.  Spencer,  Miss  M.  J.  Pickett  and  J.  Allen  are 
now  teachers  in  schonl.  Alice  Hamilton  and  Eliza  D.  Allen  both 
orphans  are  so  far  advanced  in  their  studies  that  I  have  requested  the 

sPchoolP  Of  course0  to  duty,  with  two  small  classes  each  in 

school.  Of  course,  nominally  they  are  assistant  teachers  ;  yet  as  this  is  a 

foT°a™ess!on°or  twoT  ^  F,le™enta,T  in  its  nature,  we  must  hold  them 
teachers  The  silb?  2  ,P'T  8  ,n  t0  train  them  for  their  duties  as 
muchTmnroved  that  t!  was  by ^operations  and  careful  treatment,  so 

™  » •«““"*  *b~  *»  »"*•  «‘br« 

Miss  Sallie  Scott  became  quite  accomplished  in  her  school  studies  in 
music  and  general  deportment.  In  June,  1878,  she  was  married  to  one 
ified  totearhT  qUai'fied  take  excellent  care  of  her.  She  is  qual- 

Sth  woufd  now1Cfo^b  'ra8  bea,ltifuI1y  on  the  piano,  and,  but  for  ill 
n  l7fnr  l  d  S  ’  fo'  her  0;rn  recreation  and  advantage,  take  a  few  pu- 

others  by  discourshig  beau  til  1  ,make  bimself  »g«eable  to 

favorite  “11™  e  ^  /Tautl  so*os  wlth  his  cornet,  and  playing  his 
work  shoo  r!’  Sweet  H°me>  as  he  ^s  upon  the  piazza  or  in  his  lfnelv 
we  have  8Ppent  in  giving thTT  beln?  &rudge  the  small  amount  of  money 
of  music  to  nlav  for  tb  s  honorable  young  man  a  sufficient  knowledge 
hours?  He  b  aY  one  of  on  7  amu8efenl  and  consolation  in  his  lonely 
Ithe  session,  sTudying  8tnng  ba.nd’  He  was,  at  the  close  of 

Natural  History  7nd  mufic  fo/tl  am-nar’  Arlthmetic  Universal  History, 
any  of  these  branches  wl  r  iP?f°  a“d  cornet,  but  had  not  finished 
the  session  with  the  determ?'  !-  tt  e  left  >“  June,  at  the  termination  of 
j  termination,  as  often  expressed  before,  of  not  re- 


turning.  He  was  furnished  with  two  good  clarionets,  upon  which  he  plays 
well.  °He  was  one  of  our  string  band,  and  conld  perform  upon  the  clar¬ 
ionet,  piano,  violin,  and  a  little  on  the  guitar  and  flute.  His  soul  is  aflame 
with  the  love  of  music  ;  but  the  poor  fellow  got  a  bad  start  while  young, 
and  his  knowledge  of  music  is  very  limited.  He  has  a  tenor  voice  which, 
for  strength  and  compass,  is  rarely  ever  equaled,  and  which  could  with 
ease  stand  the  wear  and  tear  required  in  a  church  choir.  We  hear  it 
mentioned,  with  wonder  and  admiration,  of  a  certain  tenor  in  New  York, 
Who  takes  the  “high  chest  C,”  and  therefore  commands  his  own  salary. 
William  has  the  same  compass,  but,  for  want  of  proper  advantages,  which 
the  Texas  School  for  the  Blind  would  not  afiord,  his  voice  could  not  be 
cultivated  In  this  connection  I  will  remark  that  I  have  made  four  at¬ 
tempts  to  get  good  vocal  teachers,  but  one  died  after  one  month’s  service, 
two  others’ quit  after  two  months’  service  to  take  more  remunerative  em¬ 
ployment  offered  them  elsewhere,  as  we  could  not  pay  them  enough.  For 
the  last  session,  however,  and  the  present,  I  have  succeeded  in  securing 
the  services  of  a  competent  vocal  teacher,  but  it  was  done  by  cutting 
down  in  other  matters.  I  hear  that  there  is  a  demand  in  the  churches  of 
New  Orleans  for  such  voices  as  that  possessed  by  William,  and  it  would 
be  well  for  him  to  return  so  that  his  voice  could  be  cultivated.  He  was, 
however,  impatient  of  the  restraints  of  school,  devoid,  to  a  great  extent, 
of  energy,  and  was  continually  harassed  by  his  (sighted)  brother  to  quit 
school  and  go  with  him  ;  for  no  good  reason,  I  could  discover,  except  that 
the  blind  brother  was  the  better  man  of  the  two,  and  could  make  money 
for  both  of  them.  He  was  placed  in  the  tuning  class  for  two  sessions, 
and  could,  with  proper  effort,  he  a  first-class  tuner  ;  but  he  studied  and 
practiced  so  carelessly  that  he  really  knows  hut  little  about  the  easiness. 
I  am  informed  that  he  purchased  a  tuning-hammer  with  the  intention  of 
tuning  pianos  in  his  section  of  the  State.  If  he  attempts  it,  he  is  a  fraud, 
and  deserves  no  patronage  or  sympathy.  I  hope  he  will  confine  himself 
to  the  broom  business,  and  to  occasional  playing  for  dancing  parties  in 
his  town  or  neighborhood  ;  for  he  is  qualified  to  give  satisfaction  in  either 
line.  He  can  always  he  made  useful  in  social  gatherings. 

Hamilton  Dowling  and  Bobt.  Hill  both  had  superior  minds,  and  both  did 
well  in  the  ordinary  English  branches.  But  both  were  of  impatient  and 
somewhat  recldess'd impositions.  Dowling’s  sight  was  slightly  improved 
by  operations;  Hill  was  totally  blind.  I  take  them  together,  as  they  were 
alike  in  manv  respects.  The.  former  had  a  superior  bass  voice,  and  could 
play  well  upon  the  piano  and  bass-violin.  After  his  third  session  with  me, 
he  failed  to  return,  because  he  got  a  contract  at  Grapeland  to  seat  200 
chairs.  He  complied  with  his  contract,  and  wrote  that  he  would  take 
Christmas  dinner  with  us;  but  from  causes  best  known  to  himself,  tailed 
to  return.  Robert  HID,  also  failed  to  return.  Both  of  these  boys  were 
generous-hearted  to  a  fault,  and  I  shall  always  believe  that  had  they  re¬ 
mained  with  me  a  few  years  longer,  they  would  have  done  well.  I  uey 
would  always  listen  to  me,  but  to  anyone  else  never.  1  always  appealed 
to  their  manly  pride;  overlooked  little  faults,  and  they  struggled  manfully, 
when  here,  to  check  their  impulses  and  to  please  me.  I  sincerely  hope 
vet  that  the  future  has  something  good  in  store  for  them. 

'  Theodore  Faucher  came  when  ho  was  nine  years  old,  and  was  taken 
away  six  weeks  afterwards,  by  his  father,  upon  the  plea  that  las  mother 
was  nearly  crazy  about  him,  and  could  not  bear  to  be  separated  from  lam. 
The  little  fellow  was  allowed  to  play  with  his  marbles  in  my  private  room 
for  the  first  few  days,  for  when  there  he  was  not  homesick.  1  got  one  ot 
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the  other  little  boys  to  play  with  him,  they  became  friends,  and  after  the  first 
week  I  rarely  ever  saw  him,  as  he  was  too  much  absorbed  with  playing  to 
be  homesick  or  think  of  me.  He  did  not  want  to  go  with  his  father  at 
all,  and  insisted  that  his  mother  should  come  to  the  Institution.  He  was 
a  remarkably  bright  child;  but  was  totally  blind.  If  alive,  he  is  wander¬ 
ing  around  with  his  nomadic  parents,  growing  up  in  ignorance  and  awk- 
waidness.  Poor  boy!  the  foolish  and  mistaken  fondness  of  his  mother  is 
fast  clearing  a  pathway  for  him  to  some  county  Poor  House. 

Susana  It uck worth  only  remained  one  session;  learned  to  read  raised 
letter  print  and  then  remained  away.  I  succeeded,  through  Mr.B.B.  Hun- 
tom,  of  the  Kentucky  school,  in  getting  a  copy  of  the  Holy  Bible  for  her 
— the  only  book  printed  complete  in  raised  letters. 

Margaret  Patterson  remained  only  two  sessions,  and  learned  to  spell 
and  read  a  little.  Her  mind  gradually  grew  feeble,  and  her  hearing  was 
almost  entirely  lost  when  she  loft  here. 

Hettie  Sheets  went  with  her  parents  to  Kansas  in  1879,  and  she  is  now 
at  school  in  the  Kansas  Institution.  She  had  the  ability  to  learn  any¬ 
thing,  and  was  refined  in  her  manners  and  appearance.  We  occasionally 
receive  kind  and  grateful  letters  from  her. 


A  DOUBLE  BENEFIT. 

This  Institution  has  proved  to  be  a  blessing  to  many,  in  another  way. 

”  ith  the  powerful  influence  of  Senator  Coke — Governor  at  the  time _ I 

succeeded  in  getting  an  oculist  appointed  for  this  school.  I  saw  that  the 
eyes  of  many  of  the  pupils  could  be  greatly  benefited  by  an  operation, 
and  could  possibly  be  entirely  restored,  and  that  much  expend  could 
be  avoided.  lime  and  results  prove  that  I  was  correct 
Johnny  Dickson,  from  Corpus  Christi,  was  totally  blind  when  he  came 
to  this  school.  Both  eyes  were  affected  with  cataract.  We  operated 
brst  upon  one  eye  on  two  different  occasions,  and  with  final  success.  The 
next  session  the  other  eye  was  operated  upon  and  was  relieved.  By  the 
aid  of  glasses  his  sight  gradually  improved.  Unfortunately  during  vaca¬ 
tion  he  leceived  a  blow  upon  one  eye,  which  put  it  out  again  He  re- 

ereyeWaSn0t,d°ing  Wel1’  and  il  was  aSain  operated 
p  ,  and  the  success  was  complete.  He  received  a  double  benefit ,  be- 
use  during  the  five  sessions  of  his  stay  he  became  distinguished  in  all 
tion'n  SlUd>n  H<3  .h?noraby  discharged  with  a  fair  English  educa- 
orm  h  ™th,  r®at°.red  sight.  Of  course  he  did  not  complete  his  literary 
.ltT  ,bmcal  studies,  but  sight  over-balanced  it  all,  and  now  he  is  in  the 
cattle  business.  If  he  had  not  been  relieved  of  blindness  he  could  remain 

the  Smte°of0f  ’  a\eaS,5  0r1  tbree  sessions  longer;  but  at  an  expense  to 
the  State  of  four  hundred  and  fatty  or  nearly  seven  hundred  dollars  in 
addition  to  his  previous  school  expenses.  ’  in 

so=lab^TLeI1’  Charl-eS  Seale’  Robert  Fie,ds  and  AIlie  Cluck  were 
benefited  by  operations  that  I  thought  they  ought  to  go  out 

remained  bonorab|y  discharged.  Th Jlength  of  time  they 

three  firft  n  h  t  T8  °f,  gr<3at  benefit  to  them’  and  ic  was,  with  the 

securing  an  education™^6  t0  °  l°  1086  8UCh  great  advantages  for 

sbfre^v0"?  WaS  80  much  benefited  that  after  the  close  of  the  session 
read  Tni S%  mm[ed  and  is  doing  well.  She  learned  to  spell, 

edge0kboutCs°ewingake  and  ac<luired  a  little  ka°wl- 
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When  we  operate  upon  and  treat  a  pupil’s  eyes,  if  it  is  discovered  that 
success  will  follow,  we  begin  to  teach  them  how  to  read,  and  to  write,  if 
possible,  as  seeing  persons  do,  before  sending  them  out. 

Rebecca  Gracey  was  very  much  benefited  by  an  operation,  and  had  a 
remarkably  good  mind.  She  was  allowed  to  remain  away. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  of  double  benefit,  I  will  here  mention 
the  names  of  others  who  came  after  the  first  session  and  were  relieved  by 
the  oculist:  Willie  Sell weers, Willie  Myers,  Robert  Lazenby,  Peter  Atkin¬ 
son,  Jennie  Featherstone  (married),  Mary  Rhoades  (married),  Alice  and 
Bet’tie  Thomas,  Amanda  Stovall,  Lucy  Claiborne,  Jane  Horton,  Willie  T. 
Richie  and  Cicero  Campbell,  in  addition  to  those  previously  mentioned, 
were  honorably  discharged  at  different  times  because  the_oculist,  decided 
that  they  were  sufficiently  relieved  to  remain  away.  Under  the  same 
decision  Jenny  Clopton  was  discharged,  and  made  a  four  month’s  trial 
at  the  common  school  on  Alum  Creek,  in  Bastrop  county;  but  her  eyes 
were  so  injured  that,  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  session,  we  received  her 
back.  From  that  relapse  both  eyes  will,  I  am  afraid,  never  recover. 

Nellie  Rogers  and  Thomas  Ewing  and  Leaton  Bates  are  so  much  bene¬ 
fited  that  they  will  be  able  to  go  out  at  the  end  of  the  session  and  remain 
away.  The  first  is  learning  to  sew  and  cut  out  clothing.  The  two  young 
men  will  go  out  with  a  knowledge  of  broom  and  mattress  making  and 
chair  seating. 

Isabel  Cole  and  Dellie  Stevens  were  both  improved  enough  to  remain 
away;  received  a  tolerably  fair  education  in  this  school,  and  each  got  a 
fair  idea  of  music. 

There  are  many  here  now  who  have  been  so  much  improved  in  sight 
that  they  may  run  all  about  without  striking  any  object  in  their  way; 
and  a  few  can  even  read  ordinary  print  for  a  few  minutes  at  a  time;  but 
none  of  them  can  with  safety  study  in  the  common  schools. 

Of  all  the  pleasures  I  have  ever  had,  the  thought  of  having  been  the 
instrument  by  which  about  forty  persons,  who  were  groping  in  darkness, 
were  made  to  see,  has  given  me  more  solid  comfort  than  all  others 
combined. 

SINGULAR  AND  AFFECTING  CASES. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  affecting  scenes  that  ever  occuredin 
this  Institution  took  place  at  the  close  of  the  session  in  1876.  During  the 
summer  just  gone,  the  Democratic  Statesman  of  this  city  (Austin),  ana 
many  other  newspapers  in  this  State,  published  an  affecting  story  about 
the  relief  of  little  Willie  Sohweers,  a  pupil  of  this  school,  from  blindness, 
by  an  operation.  The  account  was  true,  but  did  not  relate  the  whole  of 

the  story.  .  , 

Mr.  C.  A.  Schweers,  of  Jefferson,  Marion  county,  sent,  his  three 
little  children,  Dora,  Frank  and  Willie — all  three  totally  blind— -to  this 
Institution  to  attend  school.  Cateract  was  the  cause  of  their  blindness. 
Dora  and  Frank  each  bad  one  eye  only  that  could  be  benefited ;  but  both 
of  Willie’s  eyes  needed  an  operation.  Willie  was  a  little  sweet-faced, 
blue-eyed  child  of  seven.  Drs.  Manning  and  Josephthall,  oculists  at  that 
time,  operated  upon  all  three  of  them  and  had  success.  Dora  and  Frank 
could  only  be  and  were  partially  restored,  but  can  see  well  enough  to 
recognize  the  face  of  an  acquaintance.  Both  of  little  Willie’s  eyes  were 
completely  restored  to  sight.  In  June,  as  the  session  terminated,  Mr. 
Scliweers  came  to  take  bis  children  home  for  the  vacation  lie  knew 
they  had  been  operated  upon,  but  did  not  know  the  extent  of  relief,  lie 
introduced  himself,  and  I  remarked  “Be  seated,  but  do  not  make  yourself 
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known,  for  vonr  children  can  see  you;  we  will  try  them.”  This  announce¬ 
ment  brought  the  tears  to  the  glad  father’s  face.  I  led  the  children  into" 
the  parlor  and  said,  “  Look  at  the  stranger,  he  is  your  friend.”  “  Try  to 
tell  me  who  he  is.  They  took  a  good  look  at  him,  but  clung  to  me  declar¬ 
ing  that  they  did  not  know  him — their  own  father  who  was  full  to  the 
brim.  I  told  him  to  speak.  He  exclaimed,  holding  out  his  arms,  “my 
children,  don’t  you  know  your  papa?  ”  With  cries  of  delight  they  sprang 
into  the  aims  of  their  father  w'lioni  they  had  never  seen  before,  as  he 
wept  for  joy  to  find  that  his  little  darlings  could  see.  Their  superintend¬ 
ent,  too,  was  full,  for  he  had  been  instrumental  in  causing  so  much  pleas¬ 
ure.  Dora  and  Frank  are  compelled  to  remain  and  finish  their  education 
in  this  school;  but  little  LV  illie,  blessed  with  full  sight,  remains  at  home 
and  attends  the  common  schools;  and  the  State  was  rid  of  the  expense  of 
schooling  her  during  at  last  six  years,  at  a  probable  expenditure  of  $1  350 
The  grandfather  and  the  mother  of  Willie  Myers,  8  years  old,  (totally 
blind),  brought  her  without  previous  notice  to  this  institution,  and  asked 
that  she  should  be  admitted.  The  appearance  of  the  child  was  repulsive 
for  it  resembled  a  deformed  idiot,  and  my  first  impulse  was  to  refuse  ad¬ 
mission.  However,  I  summoned  courage,  took  the  child  out  upon  the 
lawn  it  could  scarcely  walk — and  walked  and  talked  with  it,  at  intervals 
for  over  two  hours.  At  last  I  thought  I  had  discovered  traces  of  a  mind 
latent,  undeveloped,  the  effects  of  sad  neglect,  and  upon  inquiry  the 
mother  confessed  that  she  had  neglected  it.  I  determined  to  take  the 
child  and  see  what  could  be  done.  By  kindness  and  almost  constant 
attention  for  two  days,  I  won  its  affection  and  confidence— the  little  it 
knew  how  to  give — I  then  began  a  systematic  course  of  training.  Its 
nngeis  were  contracted  and  constantly  held  as  if  she  was  trying  to  clutch 
something.  The  muscles  of  her  lower  limbs  seemed  also  to  be  contracted 
so  that  she  had  no  use  of  her  knees.  She  would  roll  up  her  sightless  eye¬ 
balls  throw  her  head  back  and  rock  her  body.  Her  appearance  was  fear- 
tul,  but  as  a  physician  I  had  seen  too  many  rough  things  in  my  life 
to  be  disheartened  before  trial.  Day  after  day  I  hunted  her  up,  and  for 

an  hour  or  two  umuld  work  with  her  fingers  teaching  her  to  feel  various 

o  jects,  and  to  use  her  lower  limbs.  I  gave  her  a  kitten,  romped  up  and 
down  the  walks  with  her,  tickled  her  and  laughed  when  she  laughed.  I 
got  two  little  blind  girls  of  the  school  under  instructions,  to  assist  when  I 
was  absent.  After  a  week  or  so  I  began  to  reason  with  her  and  every 
day  remarked  to  her:  “  Don’t  throw  your  head  back  and  roll  up  your  eves 
so,  it  is  very  funny,  but  then  it  is  not  pretty,  it  makes  you  look  ugly,  but 
hen  you  didn’t  think  of  it,  and  I  know  you  wont  do  it  when  you  remem- 
oer,  will  you  r  She  always  promised,  tried  hard,  and  at  last  succeeded. 
Jwt  ’i  i  •llerJollln8  up  her  eyes,  she  would  laugh  and  say: 

,  ,  ot  dat  *'Ime>  Doctor,  I  wront  do  so  any  more.”  I  never  scolded 

l  u«  a‘ways  placed  her  misdoings  to  forgetfulness,  and  encouraged 
. aUenug  her  vanity,  for  she  soon  got  very  anxious  to  be  thought 
l  \  /*  ■  ,  k'vo  httle  girls  took  her  frequently  for  a  run  on  the  lawn 

,  pU?  n  her  to  bend  her  knees.  After  unceasing  perseverance,  at  the 
six  weeks  I  found  that  she  could  use  her  fingers  and  limbs  as  well 
®“jy.on„e’  and  tha<  she  ceased  to  roll  her  eyes  and  throw  her  head  back- 
au ,  in  tact  her  whole  appearance  was  natural  and  she  was  very  lively 
HritT  ^denly  to  blossom  into  the  power  of  reasoning,  and 
iittl  ®  "eeTks,  ske  llad  learned  to  spell  and  had  begun  to  read  a 

"  .  „  ,  18  l'111®  1  heard  that  the  oculists  Manning  and  Josephtkall 
weie  at  Belton,  and  that  they  could  not  be  in  Austin  for  some  time;  there- 
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fore  I  persuaded  its  mother  to  take  it  to  Belton  to  be  operated  upon. 
Both  eyes  were  affected  with  eateract,  and  both  were  entirely  relieved. 
Of  course  she  did  not  return  to  school,  but  was  doing  well  two  years  after¬ 
ward.  When  she  bade  us  good-bye  she  said:  “  I  am  so  sorry  to  leave  you 
all,”  for  the  child  did  not  know  why  she  was  going  away.  This  is  another 
case  wherein  the  State  is  saved  the  expense  of  a  child’s  education. 

A  rather  bad  case,  Jasper  McMinimy,  18  years  old,  was  sent  to  ms  from 
Bonham,  Feb.  0,  1875.  He  was  an  orphan,  and  another  case  of  sad  neg¬ 
lect.  I  came  very  near  sending  him  back  immediately  to  his  county; 
but  I  remembered  the  case  of  little  Willie  Myers,  took  courage,  and  con¬ 
cluded  to  try  what  could  be  done  with  a  boy  nearly  grown.  His  hair  \yas 
down  over  his  forehead,  uncombed,  his  mouth  and  chin  were  smeared  with 
tobacco  juice,  and  he  scarcely  knew  anything.  He  had  but  little  use  of 
himself,  and  I  felt  satisfied  that  he  was  unacquainted  with  the  effects  of 
soap  and  water.  The  pupils  heard  of  his  appearance,  and  asked  me  to 
send  him  away.  1  sent  him  to  the  bath  room,  had  him  rubbed  up,  clean 
clothes  put  on  him,  and  his  hair  clipped  and  thoroughly  combed.  This 
was  a  considerable  change  for  the  better,  yet  the  fellow  would  not  sit  in 
a  chair  or  on  anything.  His  favorite  way  of  resting  himself  from  a  stand- 
ino-  posture  was  to  squat,  placing  his  elbows  upon  his  knees,  resting  his 
face  between  his  hands.  After  his  bath,  etc.,  the  boy  scarcely  knew  him¬ 
self.  He,  I  imagine,  felt  as  the  chicken  did  who  had  been  picked  through 
mistake,  when  drunk  from  the  effect  of  brandy  cherries  which  the  cook 
had  thrown  from  the  kitchen — he  was  suspicious  of  his  own  identity. 

He  could  swear  like  a  trooper  and  was  inclined  to  be  vicious.  I  found, 
after  a  long  tedious  trial,  that  a  mind  which  had  lain  dormant  for  18 
years  was  a  hard  nut  to  crack;  yet  by  great  perseverance  I  improved  him 
a  little.  At  first,  for  misbehavior,  I  locked  him  up  in  a  room,  but  during 
my  absence  he  prized  the  lock  off  the  door  with  a  pair  of  tongs.  Finding 
that  I  had  as  well  attempt  to  impress  a  lunatic  by  punishment,  I  changed 
my  tactics  and  gradually  encouraged  him  to  visit  my  room  where  he 
could  hear  the  kind  voices  of  females.  When  in  their  presence  the  least 
indiscreet  word  or  movement  was  promptly  checked  by  the  kind  remark^ 
«  Look  out,  Jasper,  the  ladies  may  hear  you,  and  they  will  not  like  it.” 
This,  frequently  repeated,  taught  him  that  respect  was  due  somebody. 
Whenever  he  came  to  my  room,  at  first  he  came  and  squatted  as  previously 
mentioned,  by  the  side  of  my  chair,  after  working  his  way  past  all  others 
in  the  room,  to  get  to  me  when  I  called  to  him.  After  a  while  he  got 
polite  enough  to  pull  off  his  hat,  and  ask  for  a  chair  to  sit  in.  ith  gieat 
effort  he  learned  the  alphabet  and  to  spell  a  little.  1  had  one  eye  operated 
upon,  and  sight  enough  was  given  to  enable  him  to  find  his  way,  without 
difficulty,  fn  J une  1  sent  him  away  and  requested  the  County  J udge 
not  to  send  him  back.  I  have  never  heard  of  the  boy  since. 

The  two  cases  of  Willie  Myers  and  Jasper  clinched  the  convictions  l 
had  imbibed  from  reading  the  opinions  of  other  instructors  of  the  blind, 
that  it  is  imperatively  necessary,  for  good  results,  that  blind  children 
should  be  sent  to  school  in  institutions* of  this  kind  at  a  very  early  age, 
because  “  The  mind  that  lies  fallow  but  a  single  day,  sprouts  up  in  follies 
that  are  only  to  be  killed  by  a  constant  and  assiduous  culture.”  1  know 
that  if  Willie  had  remained  until  now,  she  would  be  doing  well  in  her 
studies,  and  perhaps  in  music;  but  Jasper’s  mind  had  been  too  long  ne¬ 
glected,  and  he  is  now  perhaps,  if  alive,  squatting  around  the  grounds  of 
some  county  poor  house. 
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ENTEKTArNME?fT8. 

During  the  session,  about  every  four  or  six  weeks,  the  pupils  give  a 
musical  and  literary  entertainment  to  the  public  for  their  own  benefit  and 
amusement.  These  exercises  are,  by  our  system,  made  a  part  of  their 
education;  yet  they  are  not  allowed  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  their 
regular  school  studies,  or  with  exercises  in  music.  All  of  the  music,  pieces 
for  recitation,  dialogues,  speeches,  etc.,  are  prepared  at  odd  hours.  A 
superficial  observer  would,  perhaps,  at  first  thought,  criticise  these  enter¬ 
tainments  as  an  attempt  at  display  and  regard  them  as  a  mere  waste  of 
time.  A  careful,  thoughtful  observer,  however,  would  soon  see  a  little 
deeper  into  the  matter  and  notice  the  following  advantages — to  the  blind 
solid  advantages:  Nearly  all  of  the  blind. must,  after  their  education  is 
finished  here,  from  the  nature  of  their  avocations,  mix  and  mingle  freely 
with  the  business  world  and  with  society.  Now  all  of  the  blind— so  from 
their  birth— are  more  or  less  awkward  and  timid  and  have  no  idea  of  o-es- 
ticulation.  To  educate  the  mind  without  some  attempt  to  improve ’the 
movements  of  the  body  would  be  a  misfortune  indeed.  '  We  must  improve 
both  to  fit  the  person  for  his  avocation.  To  remove  awkwardness  and 
timidity,  and  to  give  confidence  and  self-possession,  there  is  no  better  way 
to  begin  with  a  blind  boy  and  girl,  than  by  teaching  them  to  declaim 
recite  a  poem,  or  take  part  in  dialogues,  and  then  make  them  confront  a 
large  audience.  I  have  taken  totally  blind  boys  and  girls  and  taught 
them  to  recite  or  speak  and  gesticulate  so  cleverly  that. they  were  nearly 
always  encored.  Decently  I  took  a  twelve-year-old  boy,  totally  blind 
who  had  no  idea,  of  gesticulation,  posturing'  or  of  declamation,  taught 
him  a  piece,  and  then  systematically  trained  him  to  recite  it  before  the 
public,  lie  was  so  successful  that  he  now  has  perfect  confidence  in  him¬ 
self,  and  is  anxious  to  try  it  again.  It  develops  to  a  blind  person  new 
ideas  in  regard  to  the  force  and  beauties  of  language  and  gracefulness  of 
motion.  It  gives  them  a  better  knowledge  of  human  nature,  cultivates 
tneir  aesthetic  tastes,  and  improves  them  in  their  notions  of  dress  and 
deportment.  The  parents  of  sighted  children  do  all  that  money  will 
accomplish  toward  covering  up  their  natural  defects,  whether  of  the  mind 
or  body  so  must  we  do  witii  the  blind.  There  are  two  other  grand  obiects 
accomphshed  by  these  entertainments.  In  an  institution  like  this,  where 
children  are  congregated,  and  are  away  from  loving  friends  and  home  it 
is  the  essence  of  lolly  and  cruelty  to  provide  no  amusement  for  them, 
ihe  routine  duties  of  school  life  would  become  monotonous,  and,  if  the 
pupils  have  any  life  in  them,  they  soon  grow  restless  and  discontented. 

I  here  must  be  a  bright  little  period  to  look  forward  to  occasionally,  some- 
&  “a*  ^l11  create  a  little  excitement,  change  the  current  of  their 
oughts,  and  allow  them  something  to  talk  about,  or  in  other  words  do 

^‘7®,  ca"t<?  lhem  *!aPPy>  make  them  the  institution,  its  frolics 
d  cheeifui  incidents.  Youthful  life  is  too  short  to  spend  it,  all,  over 
problems  and  hard  studies.  A  youthful  life  without  a 
01  lun,  may  be  compared  to  a  tender  plant  which,  springing 
m  season,  was  nipped  and  stunted  by  the  frost.  It  is  also 
oie,  especially  in  a  comparatively  new  State,  to  make  the 
acquainted  with  the  wants  and  necessities  of  a  school  like  this 
it  ow  what  the  blind  are  capable  of  doing.  To  strangers  and  ’visitors 

ling  can  so  quickly  and  surely  make  them  appreciate  the  work  here’ 
ornH  ^'Ve  l^e  PU  )hC  a,  vanety  entertainment,  wherein  we  exhibit  their 
write  oriX',ni  mUS‘°’  ^  ma"Per  °f  wading  and  writing,  their  ability  to 
W  onginal  compositions,  their  ability  to  comprehend  the  beauties  of 
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language  and  thought,  as  expressed  by  the  ablest  writers  in  prose  and 
poetry,  and  their  improvement  in  general  deportment.  Many  intelligent 
visitors  have  expressed  their  gratification  to  me,  after  witnessing  an  enter¬ 
tainment,  upon  finding  that  the  blind  can  receive  so  much  culture.  These 
affairs  are  usually  of  no  trouble  or  expense  to  anybody,  except  that  there 
is  a  little  tedious,  gratuitous  work  about  them  for  the  Superintendent 
and  one  of  the  lady  music  teachers,  who  cheerfully  work  to  get  them  up. 

CALISTHENICS. 

This  beautiful,  health-giving  exercise  is  now  regularly  practiced  bv  the 
•female  pupils,  under  the  instruction  and  supervision  of  Miss  Zoe  £>art- 
lette,  who  gives  her  services  to  them  without  charge.  Miss  Bartlette 
savs  that  she  finds  it — if  there  is  any  difference — less  difficult  to  teach  the 
blind  than  other  persons.  Of  course  this  observation  applies  only  to  the 
youthful  blind.  The  girls  under  regular  training  are  becoming  healthier, 
and  are  more  graceful  in  all  of  their  movements.  It  is  a  beautiful  sight  to 
witness  the  various  classes  as  they  go  through  the  different  movements, 
dressed  in  handsome  uniforms.  This  exercise  is  not  simply  ornamental 
in  its  nature,  but  useful  in  every  particular,  especially  for  the  blind.  We 
seldom  have  any  sickness  among  the  females  since  they  began  to  exercise 
in  Calisthenics.  Our  little  “  Rainey  Glee  Club,”  composed  of  ten  little 
girls  and  one  little  boy,  go  through  all  the  movements  nicely,  and  are  very 
vain  about  themselves.  Visitors  are  always  carried  away  with  this 
troupe  of  little  chaps  when  they  see  them  on  the  stage  in  full  uniforms 
and  Turkish  caps,  goiug  through  the  graceful  movements.  Miss  Bart- 
lette’s  strict  discipline  and  assiduous  attention  has  a  fine  effect  upon  her 
classes,  and  the  rapid  progress  made  by  them  shows  good  result. 

THE  SEWING  CLASS. 

The  young  ladies  who  take  lessons  in  sewing  and  cutting,  make  all  our 
sheets,  pillow-cases,  bed-ticking,  table-cloths,  napkins,  &e.,  and  many  of 
them  can  make  their  own  (plain)  dresses.  Those  that  are  totally  blind 
learn  to  cut  and  sew,  and  they  do  their  work  well.  One  young  lady  has 
just  finished  a  dress  for  herself,  with  a  basque  and  trimmed  skirt  ;  she 
cut  it  out  and  shirred  the  front  of  the  skirt  without  aid.  It  is  made  in 
the  latest  style.  She  did  most  of  the  work  after  study  hour  at  night, 
while  the  teacher  was  reading  to  the  class  from  one  of  Sir  IV  alter  Scott  s 
works. 

A  great  many  of  the  young  ladies  are  debarred  from  taking  sewing 
lessons  because  we  have  only  two  sewing  machines,  and  both  of  them  are 
old.  We  ought  to  have  at  least  four  good  ones,  and  the  reason  is  this: 
there  are  many  blind  females  who  are  kept  at  home  until  they  are  too 
old  to  learn  music,  or  to  do  a  great  deal  in  school  ;  yet  nearly  all  of  them 
can  learn  to  cut  and  sew  very  well,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  practical  value 
to  them.  If  we  have  only  two  machines,  then  of  course  that  part  (an  im¬ 
portant  one)  of  their  education  must  be  delayed.  The  class  of  young 
ladies  just  described  need  not  remain  very  long  in  school  if  increased 
facilitiesfor  sewing  are  afforded. 

I  herewith  present  the  following  comparison  of  Institutions,  showing 
the  number  of  pupils  in  each,  and  the  amounts,  independent  of  their 
repair  funds,  expended  for  one  year — the  per  capita  of  each  pupil,  etc.. 
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New  York  City  School.. 

_ 1879 

Pupfls. 

200 

Per  Annum. 

§58,885  60 

Per  Capita. 
$244  40 

Arkansas 

(< 

- 1878 

32 

7,751  19 

242 

22 

Louisiana 

(( 

..  ..1879 

•  29 

9,085  78 

313 

30 

Pennsylvania 

(( 

..  ..1879 

202 

76,343  66 

377 

90 

Ohio 

“ 

.  .  ..1879 

202 

32,285  48 

159 

82 

Indiana 

« 

.  .  ..1879 

108 

26,307  48 

243 

56 

Massachusetts 

“ 

. . . .1879 

158 

42,864  27 

270 

15 

Missouri 

U 

- 1876 

100 

31,175  57 

311 

75 

Maryland 

i( 

....1879 

’  74 

29,661  01 

400 

82 

Iowa 

“ 

. .  ..1878 

112 

47,428  02 

243 

46 

Wisconsin 

it 

. . . .1878 

90 

20,124  15  ' 

223 

60 

Georgia 

“ 

..  ..1878 

66 

9,624  26 

165 

93 

Texas 

a 

.1879-80 

84 

18,218  00 

216 

88 

I  have  not  excluded  the  repair  fund  expended  of  the  Texas  Institution 
which  was  over  §1500,  although  this,  if  excluded,  would  reduce  its  per 
capita  expense  to  less  than  two  hundred  dollars.  It  would  be  fair,  per¬ 
haps,  to  state  that  nearly  all  kinds  of  provisions,  and  servant  labor  are 
at  least  twenty  or  thirty  per  cent,  cheaper  in  the  older  States  than  here. 

REMARKS  AND  SUGGESTIONS. 

I  have  reflected  long  and  earnestly  about  what  is  best  to  be  done  for 
the  Blind.  Ihe  financial  condition  of  the  State  is  now  such  that,  the 
Executive  and  the  Legislature  may  be  able  to  shape  a  definite  course  for 
this  Institution,  and  have  permanent  buildings  erected.  I  have  not 
made  much  effort  to  induce  the  blind,  during  the  past  two  years,  to 
come  to  this  school,  because  I  found  that  our  accommodations  and  sup¬ 
port  fund  would  not  be  sufficient  to  properly  care  for  them.  For  the 
sessions  since  the  summer  of  1874  the  number  of  pupils  that  attended 
was  as  follows: 

Session  of  1873-74 . 34  pupils.  Session  of  1877-78 . 65  pupils. 

“  1874-75 . 50  “  “  1878-79 . 72  “ 

“  1875-76 . 64  “  “  1879-80 . 84  “ 

“  1876-77 . 65  “ 

I  his  shows  a  considerable  increase  in  the  school  in  spite  of  the  oculists, 
whose  successful  operations  and  treatment  have  caused  us  to  lose  not 
less  than  twenty  who  would  yet  be  here  in  school.  I  feel  satisfied  that, 
there  are  not  less  than  eighty  or  one  hundred  other  blind  persons  be- 
tween  the  ages  of  eight  and  twenty-four,  who  should  be  in  school.  In 
addition  to  these  there  are  many  worthy  blind  persons  over  the  age  of 
twenty-four  who  could  be  taught  some  useful  trade,  by  the  aid  of  which 
c°uld  earn  a  living.  There  is  still  another  class  of  the  blind  who 
should  be  protected,  some  of  our  pupils  do  not  possess  much  energy 
and  never  will;  and  there  are  others  whose  minds  are  not  of  sufficient, 
strength  to  admit  of  much  advancement  in  literary  studies,  yet  both 
may  be  taught  nearly  all  of  the  useful  trades  such  as  we  teach  here. 

oth,  however,  will  always,  to  insure  success  in  business,  need  the  aid  of 
a  directing  mind.  Those  persons  should  be  congregated  in  a  “Working 
Xoine  for  the  Blind;”  that  is,  a  place  should  be  provided  for  them  where 
t  icy  could  have  a  home  and  he  provided  for;  but  should  be  made  to 
work  regularly  every  day,  and  the  goods  made  by  them  should  bo  sold, 
if  there  should  be  a  profit  let  them  have  it.  This  department  could  be 
Blade  nearly  self-sustaining. 
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Tbis  class  of  blind  persons  cause  us  the  saddest  reflections:  for  after 
they  have  learned  a  little  in  school,  and  some  trade,  they  go  out,  alas! 
not' for  usefulness,  but  (for  want  of  energy)  wander  around  a  few  years 
and  then  drift  into  a  poor-house. 

Therefore  I  would  respectfully  make  this  suggestion:  The  present 
buildings  are  not  suitable  in  many  respects  for  a  school  for  the  blind; 
therefore  the  blind  persons  previously  described  could  occupy  these  build¬ 
ings  where  there  would  be  ample  room  for  broom  shop,  mattress  room 
and  room  for  chair  seating,  rag  carpet  making,  and  ample  space  for  tun¬ 
ing  rooms;  and  the  general  dining  hall  for  all  could  be  kept  in  these 
buildings. 

Now,  for  the  youthful  or  scholastic  blind,  between  the  ages  of  eight 
and  twenty  years,  a  new  building  should  be  erected  just  across  the  street. 
In  the  park  belonging  to  the  Horst  estate  we  could  purchase  a  beautiful 
site  of  about  ten  acres.  I  think  it  could  be  purchased  for  about  $3000, 
because  property  is  now  very  low.  Between  the  two  buildings  and 
across  the  street,  a  covered  bridge  would  furnish  easy  passage  from  one 
lot  to  another. 

The  two  could  be  under  one  management,  without  extra  expense  on 
that  score. 

The  vacant  block  across  the  street  contains  only  about  three  acres,  and 
is  rather  small  for  a  new  building;  besides  it  is  very  much  needed  as 
an  out  yard,  for  stables,  cow  sheds,  for  storing  wood,  (at  present)  and 
raising  a  few  hogs.  If  the  State  should  conclude  to  purchase  eight  or 
ten  acres  of  the  Iiorst  park  in  our  rear,  then  the  lot  just  mentioned  might 
be  used  for  part  payment  in  the  purchase. 

The  separating  of  the  school  and  music  departments  from  the  mechani¬ 
cal,  and  turning  the  latter  into  a  “Working  Home”  for  the  older  and 
less  capable  of  the  blind,  allowing  all  to  be  under  one  management, 
deserves  serious  consideration.  I  know  some  contend  that  a  home  of  any 
sort  for  the  blind  situated  near  a  school  for  them,  or  in  connection  with 
it,  would  have  a  demoralizing  effect  upon  the  pupils,  but  reflection  inclines 
me  further  to  the  opposite  of  this  opinion.  Those  who  assume  the  affirma¬ 
tive  have  no  practical  experience  in  the  wav  of  testing  this  point  to  sus¬ 
tain  their  arguments,  as  they  have  concerning  the  utility  of  schools  for 
the  blind  as  they  are  now  managed,  unless  we  except  one  instance;  and 
that  one  rather  sustains  the  negative  side  of  the  subject.  I  allude  to  the 
“Pennsylvania  Working  Home  for  Blind  Men,”  situated  in  Philadelphia, 
where  the  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind  may  also  be  found. 

Although  the  two  are  situated  in  the  same  city,  I  have  yet  to  hear  of 
any  demoralizing  effect  the  Working  Home  has  had  upon  the  great  school 
so  ably  presided  over  by  Mr.  Chapin. 

A  sighted  youth,  as  lie  passes  a  soldiers’  home,  a  home  for  invalids  or  a 
factory  wherein  he  may  rest  in  idleness,  or  may  have  to  work,  is  not  dis¬ 
couraged  by  the  sight,  or  does  not  lose  self-respect,  because  he  imagines 
it  possible  that  he  may  some  day  have  to  take  refuge  in  any  of  these 
places.  Nor  should  a  blind  school  boy  lose  heart  or  energy  when  he  lias 
tinished  his  education  and  starts  out,  simply  because  there  isa“  \\  orking 
Home”  under  the  shadow  of  the  walls  of 'his  Alma  Mater.  For  if  the 
thought  of  it  disgusts  him  he  will  arouse  to  greater  effort  that  he  may 
avoid  it.  The  thriftless  among  the  blind  are  and  will  be — as  the  thriftless 
among  the  seeing — governed  greatly  by  circumstances  and  their  own  incli¬ 
nations,  regardless  of  surroundings  in  the  way  of  homes,  especially  t cork¬ 
ing  homes.  The  promixity  of  the  two  departments  may,  with  those  of 
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the  school,  arouse  feelings  of  pride  and  disgust,  instead  of  bringing  about 
a  state  of  apathy,  induced  by  the  hope  of.  a  safe  retreat  in  the  future 

The  suggestion  made  in  this  report  by  the  board  of  Trustees,  that  the 
buildings  should  be  heated  by  steam,  and  lighted  up  by  gas,  is  a  most 
valuable  one.  The  heat  of  one  fire  place  or  stove  in  a  large  dormitory  is 
never  uniform;  the  fires  die  out  unless  some  one  watches'them  continu¬ 
ally,  and  the  rooms  become  uncomfortable.  The  heat  of  steam  conveyed 
through  pipes  keeps  up  uniform  temperature,  and  the  pupils  who  occupy 
the  rooms  are  not  in  so  much  danger  of  having  severe  colds,  or  such  other 
disorders  as  variableness  of  temperature  is  apt  to  produce.  There  is  great 
danger  of  fire  as  long  as  we  use  open  fire  places  or  stoves.  This  building 
has  been  on  fire  several  times;  and  a  stove  caused  us  to  lose  an  out-build¬ 
ing  about  two  or  three  years  ago,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  main  build¬ 
ing  would  also  have  been  lost  had  not  the  noble  fire  companies  of  the  city 
come  to  our  rescue.  Incidentally  I  will  here  remark  that  that  fire  was 
indirectly  the  cause  of  Mr.  Deats’  death,  for  a  portion  of  the  wall  fell  on 
on  him  and  injured  him  so  severely  that  he  died  soon  after.  A  monu¬ 
ment  should  he  erected  to  the  memory  of  a  man  who  lost  his  life  when 
battling  with  the  fiery  elements  to  save  the  habitation  of  our  unfortunate 
children. 

Lamps  are  also  dangerous,  and  the  cost  of  oil,  lamps,  chimneys,  wicks 
brackets,  and  the  care  necessary  to  keep  them  in  order,  will  be  as  great 
as  that  for  gas,  and  then  there  is  no  comparison  between  the  light  afford- 
ed  by  gas  and  that  of  a  lamp.  & 

I  now  take  occasion  to  return  my  thanks  to  the  gentlemen  who  com 
pose  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  the  kindness  they  have  always  shown  me 
and  for  the  aid  they  have  always  rendered  me  in  the  way  of  wholesome’ 
advice  upon  many  points  appertaining  to  the  management  of  the  internal 
atrairs  or  this  large  family. 

These  gentlemen  serve  the  State  without  pay  or  hope  of  reward,  and 
yet  they  frequently  have  to  neglect  their  own  business  to  meet  for  the 

“(Jontract^v, ^n8tJ^utl°n 5  and  then  again  they  are  annoyed  with  the 
Contract  System,  which  gives  them  no  voice  in  the  matter,  yet  draffs 
them  out  of  season  from  their  business  merely  as  witnesses. 

the  contract  system. 

.  e  law  requiring  that  “Bids  shall  be  made  for  supplies  for' the 
vanous  asylums  ought  to  be  either  amended  or  repealed  For  some 
time  after  the  law  was  passed,  I  was  a  strong  advocate  of  it,  and  thought  ‘ 
it  was  a  cheaper  plan  of  obtaining  provisions.  Experience,  however 
convinces  me  that  it  is  a  sham,  and  saves  nothing  for  the  State  It 
“™t°“  real  P,lrP°se  only.  and  that  is  to  annoy  every  patient  or  im¬ 
patient  person  who  has  anything  to  do  with  it.  •  The  Comptroller  is  re¬ 
quired  to  open  the  “Buis”  in  the  presence  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and 
(Comptroller)  must  award  them  to  the  “LOWEST  and  BEST  BIDDER  ” 
ri^vel03^,  ei°  UP  t0ithe  Comptroller’s  office,  (first  leaving  their  business  ) 
m^tbJ“R-1°  n1]’  Cjbserv10  the  Comptroller  open  the  envelopes  contain¬ 
ing  the  “Bids,”  look  at  them  if  they  choose,  take  up  their  ha  s  and  leave 
b  ‘  bar  n°  V0lce  i"  the  matter.  That  is  a  farce*.  “  Lowest  and  best 
if  thin rT  y  ”1®ans  noth«g.;  for  wo  have  to  take  the  lowest  bid,  and 
auarte?8  The°R  ^  U,P  all  nght  "'e  must  grin  and  bear  it  during  the 
Who  is  ihe  ^  10illd,  °Pen  the  “Bids”  The  Board  should  say 

,,  °  ,  th.e  bidder,  arid  then  award  it  to  him.  The  Comptroller  the 

Lattfied  wi'th  th8;  faw  P6™16^6"18’  ^  merchants  and  cl“rks  are  all 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

We  are  evidently  under  great  obligations  to  the  generous  railroad  com¬ 
panies,  and  to  the  editors  and  proprietors  of  the  various  newspapers 
throughout  this  State.  Mr.  H.  M.  Hoxie,  Vice-President  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  and  Great  Northern  railroad,  which  runs  from  Mineola  and 
Longview  to  Austin  and  Houston,  and  Mr.  A.  H.  Swanson,  General 
Superintendent  of  the  Houston  and  Texas  Central,  which  runs  from  Den¬ 
ison  (the  main  line)  and  Morgan  and  Austin  (the  branches)  to  Houston, 
never  refuse  to  grant  free  passes  to  my  pupils,  not  only  to  go  home,  but 
to  return  to  school.  Owing  to  their  great  generosity  many  blind  chil¬ 
dren,  who  -would  otherwise  be  cut  off  from  school,  are  enabled  to  attend. 
The  conductors  and  brakesmen,  in  fact  all  connected  with  these  roads, 
are  universally  kind  to  the  blind  boys  and  girls  who  attend  the  school. 
They  (the  blind)  tell  me  how  kind  the  conductors  and  employees  of  the 
railroad  are  to  them.  This  shows  that  the  managers  of  these  roads  em¬ 
ploy  gentlemen  who  are  polite,  kind  and  attentive  to  their  passengers, 
particularly  so  to  the  unfortunate.  I  have  heard  of  complaints  of  the 
carelessness,  inattention,  etc.,  of  the  employees  of  northern  roads,  but 
not  of  those  employed  on  the  two  roads  previously  mentioned. 

The  editors  and  proprietors  of  the  various  newspapers  are  often  close¬ 
ly  worked  and  poorly  paid,  yet  when  I  sent  out  a  circular  and  asked  them 
to  print  it  free  of  cost  they  did  so,  thus  giving  wholesale  notice  to  the 
parents  and  friends  of  the  blind. 

These  things  go  to  show  that  while  there  are  many  causes  for  depression 
as  we  look  into  the  future,  we  still  may  find  great  comfort  in  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  all  good  men  are  not  dead  yet.  Editors,  as  a  class,  of  what¬ 
ever  politics,  are  generally  known  to  be  of  a  geuerous,  free-hearted  turn 
of  mind,  and  consequently  they  are  frequently  imposed  upon  and  are 
made  to  do  too  much  work  gratis.  Being  somewhat  acquainted  with 
the  fraternity  from  former  associations,  and  knowing  that  m  their 
big  hearts  there  is  always  a  niche  filled  to  overflowing  with  kindness,  1 
took  advantage  of  the  knowledge  and  sent  them  ray  circulars,  declared 
my  inability  to  pay;  made  appeals,  and  they  were  printed.  A  tew  grum¬ 
bled,  but  printed  all  the  same;  and  they  would  do  it  again.  We  are  also 
under  obligations  to  the  editors  of  the  following  newspapers,  which  are 
regularly  sent  to  this  Institution:  The  Bastrop  Advertiser,  Bastrop 
county;  The  Hesperian  Gazette,  Gainsville,  Cooke  county;  The  Stand¬ 
ard,  Clarkesville,  Red  River  conuty;  Goodson  Gazette,  of  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Institution,  Staunton,  Virginia;  West  T  irginia  Tablet,  Institution 
at  Romney;  The  Mistletoe,  Institution  at  Vinton,  Iowa;  The  Mute  Com¬ 
panion,  Faribault,  Minnesota,  and  The  Texas  Mute  Ranger  of  tins  city. 
They  are  all  welcome  visitors  to  our  fireside. 

During  the  session  the  Rev.  Dr.  Smoot,  Pastor  of  the  Southern  Pres¬ 
byterian  church;  Rev.  Mr.  Lee,  Pastor  of  the  Episcopal  church;  Rev.  Dr. 
Wright,  of  First  Presbyterian  church;  Rev.  Dr.  Chaplin,  Pastor  of  the 
Baptist,  and  Rev. Dr.  Poindexter,  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  church¬ 
es,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Hall,  of  the  Christian  church,  have  all  by  turns  preached 
for  us  in  the  cliapei  every  Sunday  afternoon  at  <3  o  clock. 

They  did  the  work  gratuitously,  though  they  have  so  much  to  do  be¬ 
side  on  the  same  day.  Their  work  here  was  thoroughly  appreciated  by 

the  pupils.  , 

We  also  return  thanks  to  Mr.  C.  F.  Millett,  proprietor  of  Milieus 
Opera  House,  for  many  courtesies  shown  our  pupils  in  the  way  of  free 
tickets  and  reduced  prices,  Honorable  mention  should  be  made  of  the 
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kindness  shown  the  pupils  who  frequently  have  to  lie  over  at  Palestine, 
when  on  their  way  here  or  going  home,  by  Mr.  Stern,  proprietor  of  the 
large  International  Hotel.  The  pupils  say  he  refuses  to  charge  them 
anything.  This  is  disinterested  generosity  indeed. 

Statement  of  work  done  in  the  shop  during  the  session  of 1879  and  1880: 

Number  of  brooms  made  from  September  1,  1879,  to  Au¬ 
gust  31,  1880 . .  1682 

Number  of  brooms  on  hand  September  1,  1879 .  72 

1754 

Number  of  brooms  sold  for  cash .  1589 

Number  of  brooms  loaned  Paul  Rush . . .  66 

Number  of  brooms  used  by  Institution .  90 

1754 


Number  of  chairs  seated .  23 

Number  of  cotton  mattresses  made .  11 

Number  of  shuck  and  cotton  mattresses  made. . . .  6 
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lo  cash  from  sale  of  1098  brooms. . . . $265.65 

To  cash  for  seating  23  chairs . . .  9.25 

To  cash  on  hand  September  1,  1879 . 142AO 

To  cash  received  from  Paul  Rush  for  material .  22.75 


$440.35 

To  mattresses  sold: .  none 


Or. 

By  cash  paid  for  material,  &e.,  (vouchers  filed) . $302.40 

By  cash  balance  on  hand . . . . .  137.95 


.,  ,  ,  ,  $440.35 

Cash  to  balance  on  hand  September  1,  1880 . $137.95 


I  would  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  importance  of  havino 
the  appropriations  for  this  institution  made  in  solido.  To  be  cut  up  into 
special  appropriations  serves  no  good  purpose,  but  on  the  contrary  an¬ 
noys  and  cripples  those  who  wish  to  disburse  the  funds  for  the  good  of 
the  Institution.  & 

A  special  appropriation,  however,  should  be  made  for  repairs  for  each 
year,  because  wo  have  to  use  so  much  of  the  support  fund  in  order  to 
keep  different  parts  of  the  buildings  in  repair. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  financial  statement  which  shows  the  dis¬ 
bursement  of  the  Institution  funds.  Proper  vouchers  for  all  moneys  paid 
out  are  on  file  with  the  Comptroller,  and  the  Superintendent  holds  dupli¬ 
cate  vouchers.  'l  1 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 

For  the  scholastic  year  beginning  September  1st,  1870,  and  ending 
August  31st,  1880. 

Amount  appropriated  by  Legislature .  si 8,7 10 

Revenue  from  no  other  sSurce. 

Disbursements — For  September,  1879. 

Requisition  for  cash .  $100  00 

Provisions .  47  By 

Vegetables .  59  80 

Hay  and  cotton  seed .  44  3B 

City  scavenger .  9  00 

Repairs .  010  33 

City  Water  Company .  35  Go 

Furniture .  80  20 

Stoves,  fixtures  and  crockeryware .  451  38 

Lightning  rod .  33  00 

Butter .  92  34 

Music .  10  70 

Ice  company .  12  40 

Paints,  oils  and  drugs .  45  40 

Teachers  and  employees .  548  96 

Groceries .  427  38 

Dry  goods .  193  36 

Wood . 381  18 

Fresh  meat .  40  00 

Total .  $2,912  99 

October,  1879. 

Requisition  for  cash.. . $100  00 

Officers  and  teachers . . .  52.5  08 

Employees . 209  50 

Vegetables _ 86  40 

Butter,  chickens  and  eggs.. . 59  74 

City  scavenger.. - - 10  00 

Repairs _ 57  00 

Music _ . 8  29 

Merchandise. . . 15  25 

Violins . . 23  .55 

Crockery  and  cooking  vessels . . 16  85 

Medical  assistance . . -  15  00 

Medicines,  etc _ _ 19  90 

Miscellaneous . 25  00 

Fresli  beef _ 69  96 

Provisions . 69  33 


$1,291  96 
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November,  1819. 


Provisions.. 

G1 

Hay . 

40 

City  scavenger.  .. 

\  egetables. 

Merchandise 

Drugs  and  oils 

95 

Officers,  teachers  and  employees 

14 

Butter  and  milk 

Requisition. 

00 

Fresh  beef. 

$1,240 

73 

December,  1879. 

Paints,  oils  and  drugs.. . 

Veget  aides.  _ _ 

'  City  Water  Company . . . . 

Crockery . . . 

Merchandise . . . . 

City  scavenger _ 

Furniture _ _ 

Repairing  pipes _ _ 

Provisions  . . 

Officers,  teachers  and  employees _ 

Requisition _ _ 

Fresh  beef . . 

Dry  goods . . . 

Groceries. . 


$48  25 
20  00 
GO  00 
21  20 

11  50 
10  00 
18  25 

12  70 
257  80 
709  49 
100  00 

59  71 
193  70 
325  98 


$1,843  64 


January,  1880. 


Requisition  for  casli 

Officers,  teachers  and  employees 

Milk,  butter,  eggs  and  chickens.  . . . 

Provisions,  groceries,  etc. . . 

Merchandise  .... 

Vegetables . 

One  cow . 

Water  company . . 

Bran  and  shorts.. 

Oils  and  drugs.. 

Fresh  beef .... 

$1,295 

71 
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Februabt,  1880. 

Requisition .  $100  00 

Officers,  teachers  and  employees .  123  49 

Fresh  beef  and  pork .  87  38 

Groceries  and  provisions .  121  08 

Hay .  38  30 

Oils,  medicine,  etc .  41  95 

General  merchandise .  40  20 

Butter,  milk,  eggs,  etc .  5>60  80 

City  scavenger . 10  Ou 

City  Water  company .  16  6» 

Vegetables .  54  20 

Beads  and  wire .  1°  15 

Furniture . 16  00 


$1,320  80 

March,  1880. 

Requisition . . . _ . . .  $100  00 

Officers,  teachers  and  employees. _ _ _  ..  719  15 

Improvements. _ 611  28 

Groceries  and  provisions - 627  75 

Flour _ 190  00 

Fresh  beef _ S6  26 

Merchandise. _ i _ '. _  60  05 

Corn _ _ _ _ _ ■---  76  12 

Wood _ _ 76  55 

Vegetables _ _ _ 17  40 

Cow  feed _ _ — .  20  63 

Drugs,  oils,  etc.__ _  _ 26  70 

Beads,  wire,  etc _ _ 14  05 

City  Water  Company _ 16  65 

City  scavenger. _ , _ ...  10  00 


$2,676  59 

April,  1880. 

Requisition  for  cash .  $125  00 

Officers,  teachers  and  employees .  712  98 

Fresh  beef . *7  75 

Groceries,  etc .  16  97 

Improvements .  16  1$ 

Furniture . '5  00 

Merchandise  and  tinner .  10  95 

Drugs,  medicines,  etc .  30  45 

Vegetables .  64  60 

Butter,  milk  and  eggs .  54  13 

Hay,  shorts  and  bran .  31  85 

City  Water  company . i.  •  •  16  65 

Violin  strings,  etc .  6  50 

City  scavenger .  10  00 

Total  - 

*1,289  01 
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May,  1860. 

Requisition  for  cash _ 

Officers  and  employees . 

Groceries  and  provisions . 

Fresh  Beef  . . 

Merchandise . . 

School  slates,  etc,  (10) . 

Lumber 

Cows  and  calves . 

Vegetables  of  all  kinds .  "" 

Milk,  butter  and  eggs . 

City  scavenger . 

Corn 

Medicines,  etc. 

W ater  company 

Total 


June,  1880. 

Requisition  . 

Officers,  teachers  and  employees 

Fresh  beef  .  . .  ' 

Milk,  butter,  chickens  and  eggs 

Water  company 

Music,  piano  strings,  etc. 

Vegetables,  etc . 

Groceries  and  provisions. 

Corn  and  chops  for  cows 
Dry  goods  (no  bid) 

City  scavenger. 

Medicines,  etc . 

Stove  pipe,  etc . 


00 

.  708 

48 

.  342 

77 

92 

15 

33 

95 

52 

00 

26 

76 

00 

....  142 

90 

89 

20 

00 

6 

80 

24 

10 

16 

65 

.  $1,691 

45 

O' 

o 

00 

537 

78 

29 

25 

54 

55 

16 

65 

26 

73 

73 

68 

94  73 
26  98 
71  43 
10  10 
11  45 
5  25 


Total . 


•Si, 058  49 


July,  1880. 

ramts  and  oils  ... 

Postage  and  box  rent . 

V  egetables . 

Repairs  . 

Clothing  and  provisions... 

Milk  and  butter 
Omnibus  and  city  scavenger 
City  W ater  company 

Requisition  . 

Officers  and  employees 
Wood  . 

Fresh  beef . 


Total . 


$47  15 

. - .  23  10 

.  68  76 

.  247  45 

.  14  35 

32  00 
1  1  95 
16  65 

.  50  00 

.  140  83 

126  80 
.  10  89 


$789  93 
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Ad  GUST,  1880. 

Tomatoes  for  winter . .  £-10  00 

Vegetables .  53  45 

Corn  and  oats . 10  80 

Milk  and  butter . 32  90 

Provisions  .  37  20 

Repairs  . 0  50 

Wheelbarrow .  7  75 

Repairing  injured  piano .  35  00 

Oils  and  drugs .  25  93 

Water  company  and  city  scavenger  22  65 

Officers  and  employees . 140  83 

Requisition . . : . .  12°  00 

Coffee  and  tea  . . -  63  10 

Fresh  beef . - .  2®  93 

Hard  wood .  01  65 


Total . . . . - . $728  73 


Grand  Total . _.$18,146  02 
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IN  WtEMORIAM. 


Deatli  has  again  brought  affliction  to  our  household.  The 
distinguished  State  Oculist,  Dr.  W.  A.  Dohmen  died  from 
hemorrhage  of  the  lungs  on  the  night  of  the  22d  of  October. 
He  visited  the  Institution  late  in  the  afternoon,  was  in  fine 
spirits,  and  conversed  with  the  Superintendent  until  after  sun¬ 
down.  At  1  o’clock  that  night  he  breathed  his  last.  He  gradu¬ 
ated  with  distinguished  honors,  both  in  medicine  and  opthal- 
mology,  in  Prussia,  his  native  country.  He  came  to  America 
about  twelve  years  ago  and  settled  in  Milwaukee,  but  finding 
the  climate  too  severe  he  left,  after  a  residence  of  three  years, 
and  came  to  Austin,  where  he  has  resided  ever  since.  Shortly 
ie  his  death  his  darling  little  boy,  aged  seven  years,  was 
attacked  with  cerebral  meningitis,  from  which  he  recovered, 
but  total  blindness  was  the  result.  The  fond  parent  never  fully 
m.overed  from  this  sad  blow,  and  his  fondness  for  this  Institu¬ 
tion  and  everything  connected  with  it  increased  every  day. 
Whenever  Christmas  day  came,  a  check  for  *20  or  *25  was  sure 
r'°m  f)l'  b>OHMEN,  with  the  desire  that  presents  should 
b- put  upon  the  “Tree”  for  the  poorest  of  the  pupils.  His 
memory  in  their  minds  is  fixed,  and  death  only  can  erase  it. 

1  hey  bless  his  skill  which  made  them  see;  they  bless  his  gener¬ 
osity  which  made  them  rejoice,  and  awarded  sweet,  heartfelt 
affection  for  his  manly  words  of  kindness  and  sympathy.  His 
body  sleeps  in  death;  his  spirit  in  Heaven  .1  wells.  He  visits  us 
no  more;  but  the  blessed  qualities  of  bis  heart  and  mind  are 
garnered  in  the  bosoms  of  the  blind. 


BOOKS  PRINTED  IN  THE  RAISED  LETTERS 

At  the  Presses  of  the  various  Institutions  and  Printing  Associations  in 
the  United  States.  looks  out  of  print  not  included. 


AT  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  INSTITUTION. 

Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,  3  volumes . 

Apparatus. 

Pin-type  Printing  Box . 

Arithmetic  Slates  and  Figures . 

Algebraic  Letters  and  Signs,  per  lb . ’ . '  ’ 

Writing  Cards,  Grooved  and  Beveled . 


$14  00 


$10  00 
.  4  50 
80 

30-50 


NATIONAL  FEINTING  ASSOCIATION,  PHILADELPHIA. 
(Now  combined\with  the  American  Printing  House.) 

Musical  Dictionary . 

Life  and  Beauties  of  Shakespeare . .  . 

Etymology :  &  Class  Book . .'."..".'."I.""”" 

Select  Hymns . 

Marcx’s  Universal  Music,  2  vois.,*  per  voL  I'.'.!'.’.".!!'.'..'!'.”””!.’  ‘ 
Hymn  Tunes  (three  numbers),  in  raised  music . 


$3  00 
.  3  00 

3  25 
2  50 

4  00 
50 


PEKKINS  INSTITUTE,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Howe’s  Geography,  1  vol . 

Howe’s  Atlas  of  the  Islands,  1  vol . . . 

Howe's  Blind  Child’s  First  Book,  1  vol . 

Howe’s  Blind  Child’s  Second  Book,  1  vol . .  . ’ . 

Howe’s  Blind  Child's  Third  Book,  1  vol . 

Howe’s  Blind  Child’s  Fourth  Book,  1  voi . ....... 

Second  Table  of  Logarithms,  1  vol . . 

Astronomical  Dictionary,  1  vol . 

Rudiments  of  Natural  Philosophy,  1  voi' ! !  . ! . 

Philosophy  of  Natural  history,  1  vol . ' ' ' '  \ . 

Guyot’s  Geography,  1  vol .  '  \ . 

Howe’s  Cyclopsedia,  8  vols . . 

Natural  Theology,  1  vol . ’  ”  ”  ’  ’  . . 

Combe’s  Constitution  of  Man,  1  vol . . . 

Pope’s  Essay  on  Man,  1  vol . ' . ' 

Baxter’s  Call,  1  vol . . ' 

Book  of  Proverbs,  1  vol. . . 

Book  of  Psalms,  1  vol . ” 

New  Testament  (small),  4  vols .  . 

Book  of  Common  Prayer,  1  vol . ' .  . . 

Hymns  for  the  Blind,  1  vol . . 

Pilgrim’s  Progress,  1  vol . .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  . . 

Life  of  Melancthon,  1  vol . [[[ 

Dickens’  Old  Curiosity  Shop,  3  vols. ...  . ' ....] 

*Each  volume  complete  in  itself. 


Price  per  volume. 

. $2  50 

.  3  00 

.  1  25 

.  1  25 

.  1  25 

.  1  25 

.  3  00 

.  2  00 

.  4  00 

. 3  00 

.  4  00 

.  4  00 

.  4  00 

.  4  00 

.  2  00 

.  2  50 

.  2  00 

. 3  00 

.  2  50 

. 4  00 

. 3  00 

. 4  00 

.  2  00 

.  4  00 
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flhakespeare’s  Hamlet  and  Julius  Caesar,  1  vol  . $4  00 

Byron’s  Hebrew  Melodies  and  C’hilde  Harold,  1  vol . 3  00 

Anderson’s  History  of  the  United  States,  1  vol . 2  50 

Dickens’  Child’s  History  of  England,  2  vole .  3  50 

Selections  from  the  Works  of  Swedenborg,  1  vol .  ^ 

Memoir  of  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  1  vol .  3  00 

Cutter’s  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  1  vol . 4  00 

Viri  Romm,  new  edition,  with  additions,  1  vol . 2  00 

The  Reader;  or  Extracts  from  British  and  American  Literature,  2  vols . 3  00 

Musical  Characters  used  by  the  seeing,  !  vol . .  35 

Milton’s  Paradise  Lost,  2  vols .  3  00 

Higginson’s  Young  Folks’  History  of  the  United  States,  1  vol . 6  oO 

Ait  Account  of  the  most  Celebrated  Diamonds,  1  vol .  50 

Histories  of  Greece  and  Rome  (in  press) . 

Braille’s  Tablets,  with  metallic  bed .  1  50 

“  French  Tablets,  with  cloth  bed .  1  00 

“  New  Tablets .  }  JJ9 

“  Daisy  Tablets .  3  <o 


AMERICAN  PIUJiTrNO  HOUSE,  LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


Multiplication  Tables,  by  the  100 . 

Alphabet  Sheets,  by  the  100 . 

N.  Y.  Point  Alphabet  Sheets,  by  the  100 . 

Writing  Cards,  by  the  100 . . . 

Spelling  Frames,  per  dozen. . 

Words  and  Letters  for  Spelling  Frame,  per  100 . 

Musical  Diciionary . 

Life  and  Beauties  of  Shakespeare . 

Etymology — a  class  book . 

Select  Hymns . 

Fables  for  Children . 

Gay’s  Fables . . . 

Virgil’s  iEneid  (Latin),  first  six  books . 

Midsummer  Night’s  Dream . 

Macbeth . . . 

King  Lear . 

Arithmetical  Examples .  . 

Washington  before  the  Revolution . 

Guyot’s  Physical  Geography . 

Robinson  Crusoe,  3  Tols.,each . 

Selections  for  Declamation . ; .  ■ 

R.  A.  Proctor’s  Wonders  of  the  Firmament . 

A  Primer . 

Tim  first  throe  of  Butler’s  Readers,  in  seven  parts,  No.  1 . 

“  “  «  *  "  "  No.  2 . 

«  -  -  -  «  •'  No.  3 . 

“  “  No.  4 . 

“  •<  “  “  "  “  No.  5 . 

«  «  *«  **  '*  No.  fi . 

“  “  «  “  “  “  No.  7 . 

Colburn’s  Mental  Arithmetic,  2  vols . . . :  . . 

Guide  to  the  American  Dissected  Maps  of  Europe  aud  United  States . 

N.  Y.  Point  System  of  Musical  Notation . 

Rab  and  his  Friends,  in  N.  Y.  Point . . . . . 

Bill  from  the  Town  Pump  and  Mrs.  Bullfrog,  by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 

N.  Y.  Point .  . ;••••. . 

Feathertop,  by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  in  N.  Y.  Point . 

Snow  Bound,  by  John  G.  Whittier,  in  N.  Y.  Point . 

N.  Y.  Point  Primer .  . 

Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,  and  Pied  Piper . 

Politics  for  Young  Americans,  by  Chas.  Nordhoff . 

A  Book  of  Behavior  . 

Constitution  of  the  United  States . 


$2  00 
.  50 

.  50 

.  8  00 
.  3  50 
.  10 
.  3  00 
.  8  00 
3  25 

2  50 
1  50 

1  50 

3  50 

2  00 
2  00 

2  50 

3  50 

3  50 

4  00 
3  50 
3  50 
3  50 

50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
3  00 
2  00 
1  00 
1  00 
in 

75 
75 
1  00 
•15 
25 
3  50 
1  50 
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Hooker’s  Child’s  Book  of  Nature.  Part  1 — Plants .  ao  no 

“  “  “  Part  II — Animals . 

Marcx’s  Universal  School  of  Music,  2  vols.,  each . 

Speller — Prepared  for  the  Wis.  Inst,  for  the  Blind . 

History  of  English  Literature,  Stopford  Brooke.. . 

Boone  and  other  Pioneers . 

Prize  Essays  on  the  Employment  of  the  Blind . 

Fancies  of  Child  Life . 

Pieces  for  Recitation  for  the  Primary  Class . 

Euglish  Grammar,  in  2  vols.,  each . 

Theory  of  Sound  in  its  relation  to  Music,  by  Pietro  Biaserna. 
Schmidt’s  Method  for  the  Piano-forte,  in  N.  Y.  Point. . . . 
Roman  Catholic  Catechism . 

Notes  on  Light  and  Electricity,  by  John  Tyndall . 

Wonder  Books,  by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  in  press. . . . 

Agassiz  &  Gould’s  Principles  of  Zoology,  in  press . 

Handbook  of  .Natural  Philosophy  (Roife  &  Gillet) . 

Script  Lettersjsunk  in  card  board,  per  card . 

Script  Letters  raised,  per  sheet . 

Lady  of  the  Lake  (new  edition) . 

Marin  ion . 

Compend  of  American  Literature,  new  edition,  revised  and 
Mr.  Chapin . 

enlarged,  by 

Star  Readers,  No.  1  (a  continuation  of  Butler’s  Readers). 

“  No.  2  « 

'■  No.  3  “  “ 

No.  4  “ 

N.  B.  KNEA6S,  .JR, ,  PHILADELPHIA. 

Monthly  Magazine,  ten  annual  vols.,  now  out,  each 

Poetry  of  England . 

Poetry  of  America .  .  2  22 

Elementary  Arithmetic .  .  ?  22 

Merchant  of  Venice .  .  4  42 

Second  Class  Reader .  “  42 

Progressive  Speller .  .  \  42 

Prisoner  of  Chillon .  .  J  4,2 

Crumbling  Path .  .  22 

Buy  your  own  Cherries .  .  42 

Celestial  Country .  "" 

On  Christ’s  Nativity. . .  .  2” 

Introductory  Primer .  .  .  2" 

Enoch  Arden,  lennyson....  o- 

A  Pronouncer  and  Dehner.  .  '42 

Aneass  Quarterly  Music  Journal,  per  annum 

variety  ol  Elementary  Tracts,  etc. 

Games  for  Blind:  Chess,  Dominoes,  etc. 

VIRGINIA  INSTITUTION,  STAUNTON,  VA. 

Blind  Child's  Primer . 

History  of  Virginia . 

Parley's  History,  revised  edition,  2  vols .  . 

Guyot’s  Intermediate  Geogranliv 

Arithmetic  .  *  J  . 

Hymn  Book . .  ’ . 

Story  Book . .  .  .  .  .  .  .  . . 

English  Grammar .  . 

Reader  for  the  Blind. . .  . 

Robertsonian  System  (French) 

Recueil  Choisi .  . 

History  of  the  United  States' '  In'  press' . 


$1  00 
2  75 
8  00 

4  00 
0  25 
2  00 
2  25 
2  25 

5  00 
2  25 
4  00 
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MUSIC  IN  N.  T.  POINT. 

Key  to  Wait’s  Musical  Notation .  $  — 

Impromptu,  No.  3,  Opus  142,  Schubert .  GO 

Mendlessolin’s  Songs,  without  words,  Op.  10,  No.  4 .  10 

“  “  Spring  Song,  No.  30 .  .  25 

Cramer’s  Studies,  Nos.  1  and  2 .  20 

At  the  Mill  Stream,  Tedesco .  20 

Marche  Funebre  d’une  Marionette .  20 

dementi’s  Sonata,  No.  1 .  20 

No.  2 .  30 

Schumann’s  Album .  3  00 


TO  PARENTS. 


This  is  a  SCHOOL  Jor  the  Blind.  Persons  with  sore  eyes  are  not 
admitted  for  treatment.  This  is  neither  a  hospital  nor  an  asylum.  If 
a  'blind  boy  or  girl  is  admitted  into  this  Institution,  it  must  be  for  the 
EXPRESS  PURPOSE  OF  ATTENDING  SCHOOL.  After  ad¬ 
mission  for  that  purpose,  the  Superintendent  has  the  State  Oculist  to 
examine  their  eyes,  and  benefit  them,  if  possible.  No  blind  persons  are 
allowed  to  remain  at  the  Institution  after  their  education  is  finished. 
The  pupils  all  go  home  during  the  summer  vacat  ion.  No  blind  person 
over  twenty-four  years  of  aye  will  be  admitted.  A  parent,  County  Judge, 
or  friend  applying  for  the  admission  of  a  blind  person,  must  write  to  the 
Superintendent  and  send  a  certificate  from  some  responsible  person,  stating 
that  the  person's  name  is  ,  age  ,  and  <s  of  sound 

■mind  and  good  character.  The  session  begins  September  fifteenth  every 
year,  and  ends  June  fifteenth.  Pupils  admitted  at  any  time.  I  I  Eli  1  - 
THING  HERE  IS  FREE  OF  CHARGE— board,  washing,  tuition, 
books,  instruments,  doctor's  bills,  etc.  The  Institution  will  not  promise 
to  pay  for  clothing  or  traveling  expenses.  When  the  blind  boys  or  girls 
are  too  poor  to  clothe  themselves,  or  pay  traveling  expenses,  the  County 
Court,  if  applied  to,  will  always  kindly  appropriate  twenty-five  or  thirty 
dollars  a  year  for  each  one's  clothing ;  and  the  neighbors  will  always  make 
up  a  purse  to  pay  the  small  expenses  to  Austin.  We  like  for  children  to  be. 
sent  here  when  they  arc  very  young— even  as  early  as  the  ayes  of  seven  and 

eight _ -for  they  then  take  a  good  start,  learn  rapidly,  and,  after  the  first 

week,  do  not  suffer  with  “homesickness;"  and  then  we  learn  to  love  them 
early,  and  are.  better  able  to  correct  any  faults  of  habit  or  deportment 
while  they  are  small.  Do  not  allow  any  one  to  lead  your  blind  child 
about  the  house  or  grounds.  Teach  it  to  use  knife  and  fork  when  at  the 
table.  Do  not  pet  the  child,  or  keep  it  too  much  in  the  house.  Do  not 


allow  it  to  use  tobacco. 


.FRANK  RAINEY, 

Superintendent. 
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OFFICERS  AND  TEACHERS. 


.Board  of  grustees : 

EDWARD  W.  SHANDS,  President. 

DR.  J.  J.  TOBIN,  DR.  R.  E.  GRANT, 

JUDGE  Z.  T.  FULMORE. 


Superintendent  : 

FRANK  RAINEY. 

principal  literary  department : 

G.  D.  TARLTON. 


teachers  in  School: 

M.  M.  SPENCER . Teacher  of  Mathematics. 

MISS  J.  LATHAM . Assistant  Teacher. 

MISS  M.  J.  PICKETT . Assistant  Teacher. 

MR.  JOHNATHAN  ALLEN . Assistant  Teacher. 

MISS  CHARLOTTE  PETTETT,  Assistant  Teacher  and  Music  Reader. 

MR.  GEORGE  HERZOG . , . Music  Teacher. 

MR.  H.  A.  KLOTZ . Music  Teacher. 

MISS  FLORENCE  BARTLETTE . Music  Teacher. 

MRS.  EMMA  CLOUD . Matron  and  Nurse. 

MISS  ZOE  BARLETTE . Calisthenics,  etc. 

MR.  J.  M.  CLOUD . Teacher  of  Trades. 

MRS.  M.  COX . Teacher  of  Sewing,  etc. 
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REPORT  OF  TRUSTEES. 


Bis  Excellency  0.  M.  Roberts ,  Governor : 


Sir— The  undersigned  Trustees  of  the  Institution  for  the  Education 
of  the  Blind  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  summary  of  general 
operations  during  the  past  year: 


At  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  the  sum  of  $25,000  was  ap¬ 
propriated  for  the  erection  of  additional,  and  the  repair  of  old  build¬ 
ings  of  the  Institution,  and  the  amount  thus  appropriated  was  subject 
under  law  to  requisition  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  be  used  for  the 
pui  poses  above  indicated.  We  accordingly  advertised  for  plans 
foi  new  ouildings,  and  remodeling  and  improving  the  old.  Two 
plans,  with  drawings,  etc.,  were  submitted.  Neither  were  accepted, 
but  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Andrewertha  &  Wahrenberger,  with  some 
changes  and  modifications  made  by  the  Trustees,  were  adopted,  and 
these  architects  appointed  superintendents  of  the  work.  An  adver¬ 
tisement  for  bids  upon  the  plans  and  specifications  furnished  by  the 
architects  resulted  in  the  award  of  the  contract  to  Messrs.  A.  H. 
Gardiner  &  Co.,  they  being  the  lowest  bidders.  Under  the  contract 
made  with  these  gentlemen  the  work  was  to  be  done  by  September  15, 
1881,  in  time  for  the  re-opening  of  the  school  after  the  summer  vaca¬ 
tion.  No  time  was  lost  by  the  contractors,  and  the  work  was  pushed 
forward  vigorously.  Although  not  fully  completed  at  the  fall  com¬ 
mencement,  the  old  buildings  were  improved,  and  part  of  the  new  ad¬ 
ditions  were  ready  for  occupancy. 

As  the  work  progressed  during  the  summer,  complaints  were  made 
from  time  to  time  by  persons,  architects  and  builders,  claiming  to  be 
experts,  severely  criticising  the  character  of  the  work  being  done.  The 
oundations  were  said  to  be  insecure,  the  walls  insufficient,  etc.  Although 
tie  trustees  were  fully  satisfied  these  complaints  had  no  foundation  in 
act,  nevertheless  they  were  calculated  to  create  uneasiness  in  the 
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minds  of  parents  whose  children  were  attending  the  school,  and  excite 
the  apprehension  of  pupils  also.  These  rumors  and  complaints,  as¬ 
suming  more  definite  shape,  the  Trustees,  after  consultation,  employed 
an  architect  (expert)  from  Galveston,  wholly  disinterested,  to  make  a 
careful  and  thorough  examination  of  the  new  buildings,  and  report 
what  defects  (if  any)  in  construction  existed,  and  also  ascertain  if  the 
contract  had  been  carried  out  in  strict  conformity  with  plans  and 
specifications.  A  rigid  examination  was  made,  and  the  report  of  the 
architect  selected  to  make  it  was  a  complete  and  crushing  refutation  of 
the  complaints  and  charges  made,  fully  vindicating  the  supervising 
architects  and  contractors.  In  fact  the  report,  in  terms,  congratulated 
the  Trustees  upon  having  a  large  amount  of  work  done  in  a  substan¬ 
tial  manner  for  very  little  money. 

The  new  buildings  and  improvements  are  very  plain  in  exterior. 
There  was  no  attempt  to  make  a  pretentious  display.  Comfort,  con¬ 
venience,  with  plenty  of  room  and  good  ventilation  were  desired  and, 
we  think,  obtained. 

The  appropriation  of  $25,000  at  our  disposal  only  proved  sufficient, 
with  close  economy  in  cost  of  construction,  to  complete  the  new  build¬ 
ings  and  improve  the  old.  We  had  no  funds  to  provide  for  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  gas  or  a  complete  and  full  supply  of  water  in  all  parts  of 
the  buildings.  Nor  could  any  plan  for  heating  be  entertained,  and  we 
were  compelled  to  still  use  stoves  and  fireplaces,  both  dangerous  in  an 
Institution  for  the  Blind.  Whilst  providing  for  the  introduction  of 
water,  gas  and  heating  apparatus  in  the  construction  of  the  new  Capi¬ 
tol  building,  we  think  other  State  institutions  should  not  be  neglected, 
more  especially  those  whose  inmates  are  lacking  the  sense  of  sight 
or  hearing  so  necessary  for  self -protection,  or  those  in  the  Lunatic 
Asylum,  wholly  incapacitated  from  taking  care  of  themselves. 

We  were  unable  out  of  the  appropriation  at  our  disposal  to  cover 
the  galleries  surrounding  the  buildings.  This  should  be  done.  The 
expense  entailed  would  not  be  much  and  save  loss  to  the  State.  The 
repair  fund  is  too  small  to  warrant  the  use  of  any  part  of  it  for  this 
purpose. 

From  the  accompanying  report  of  Dr.  Rainey,  Superintendent,  it 
will  be  perceived  that  the  Institution  is  in  a  flourishing  condition.  The 
health,  deportment  and  progress  of  the  pupils  has  been  exceptionally 
good.  In  December  and  January  grave  apprehensions  were  entertained 
at  the  Institution  of  infection  from  small  pox,  which  broke  out  in  vir¬ 
ulent  form  in  some  families  residing  in  the  vicinity  of  the  build¬ 
ings.  A  general  vaccination  and  other  timely  precautions  taken 
by  Dr.  Rainey,  Superintendent,  averted  the  threatened  danger.  In  ibis 
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matter,  as  well  as  in  all  others  affecting  the  welfare  of  this  Institution 
and  its  inmates,  the  Superintendent  has  shown  a  great  deal  of  thought¬ 
ful  care,  and  to  his  devotion  and  untiring  energy  its  present  prosper¬ 
ous  condition  is  due. 

Very  respectfully, 

Edw.  W.  Shands,  President, 

J.  J.  Tobin, 

Z.  T.  Fulmore, 

R.  E.  Grant, 

Trustees. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT. 

Austin,  March  1,  1882. 

His  Excellency  0.  M.  Eoherts, 

Governor  of  Texas: 

I  respectfully  submit  the  following  report  for  your  consideration.  If 
you  will  observe,  I  have  reported  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of 
moneys  appropriated  for  this  Institution  up  to  March  1,  1882,  em¬ 
bracing  a  period  of  one  year  and  a  half.  I  do  this  because  it  will  be 
better  to  carry  accounts  and  estimates  from  the  beginning  of  the  ap¬ 
propriation  year,  which  begins  on  the  day  previously  mentioned. 

The  session  began  September  15,  1880,  and  ended  June  15,  1881. 
During  this  time  84  pupils  were  enrolled.  The  number  of  males  and 
females  were  equal.  One  of  the  males  was  35  years  of  age,  and  was 
admitted  to  learn  the  trades.  He  came  to  be  proficient  in  nine  months, 
in  broom  and  mattress  making  and  seating  of  chairs.  He  went  home 
and  by  help  of  friends  set  himself  up  in  business  and  went  to  work. 
He  is  industrions  and  prudent,  and  will  therefore  succeed  in  support¬ 
ing  himself. 

THE  SCHOOL 

did  well,  in  spite  of  the  epidemic  of  scarlet  fever,  measles  and  mumps 
which  annoyed  and  filled  us  with  anxiety  for  about  six  weeks.  No 
cases,  however,  were  lost,  and  our  well  trained  pupils  went  bravely  to 
work  and  endeavored  to  regain  the  lost  ground.  The  following 
branches  were  taught  during  the  session :  Orthography,  Reading,  Writ- 
ing,  Arithmetic,  Geography,  English  Grammar,  Algebra,  Ancient  and 
Modern  History,  English  Literature,  Etymology,  Philosophy,  Natural 
History  and  Rhetoric. 
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The  persons  who  finished  a  course  in  all  of  these  studies  in  June 
were  Miss  Orra  Simpson  (with  distinction).  Miss  Mary  Bingham,  Miss 
Jennie  Clopton,  Miss  Jane  Garrett,  Miss  Lula  Maynard,  Miss  Mattie 
Mather,  Miss  Alice  Hamilton,  Miss  Eliza  Allen,' Miss  Mollie  Stockard 
and  Mr.  Robert  Turner.  All  of  these,  excepting  the  three  young  ladies 
last  mentioned,  were  allowed  to  return  this  session  to  study  music 
alone,  in  order  to  qualify  themselves  for  teaching.  In  June  they  will 
go  out  thoroughly  prepared.  Mr.  Tlios.  Anderson  finished  a  course  of 
instruction  in  piano  tuning,  and  has  commenced  business  in  this  city. 
Of  the  three  young  ladies  previously  excepted,  Miss  Stockard  did  not 
wish  to  return ;  Misses  Hamilton  and  Allen  remain  under  instruction 
for  positions  as  assistant  teachers. 

A  good  deal  was  accomplished  in  music  by  our  efficient  corps  of 
teachers,  composed  of  Messrs.  Geo.  Herzog,  H.  A.  Klotz  and  Miss 
Florence  Bartlette,  who  are  the  equals  of  any  in  this  State  as  teachers 
of  music.  Their  efforts  to  cultivate  the  taste  of  the  pupils  for  a  proper 
appreciation  of  the  compositions  of  the  ablest  masters  have  been 
crowned  with  success.  It  is  a  fortunate  matter  for  the  blind  musician 
that  all  of  the  music  published  in  the  point  print  are  compositions  of 
the  best  character.  It  is  eminently  proper  that  the  blind  should  be 
taught  good  music,  and  be  thoroughly  instructed,  even  though  many 
of  them  can  never  make  teachers  of  themselves. 

Those  pupils  who  wish  to  go  out  in  June  prepared  to  teach  are  being 
rigidly  instructed  in  music,  and  they  will  not  go  away  -without  some 
experience  in  teaching,  for  it  is  our  custom  to  allow  sighted  children 
of  the  city  to  come  and  take  lessons  from  them.  Their  teachers  give 
them  special  instructions  about  teaching  others  who  have  sight  Since 
this  report  was  begun,  two  requests  were  made  for  Miss  Mary  Bingham 
to  take  a  class  of  music  pupils ;  she  accepted  the  offer  made  by  the 
citizens  of  McDade,  and  left  for  that  place  a  few  days  ago. 

My  thanks  are  due  the  teachers  in  all  of  the  departments  for  their 
earnest  efforts  in  helping  to  forward  the  interests  of  the  pupils  in 
school.  Mrs.  Emma  Cloud  deserves  special  mention,  because,  during 
the  session,  she  had  a  heavy  task  to  perform  in  tire  endeavor  to  do  all 
the  duties  of  matron,  and  nurse  the  sick.  No  woman  ever  made  nobler 
efforts  to  meet  all  requirements. 

In  June  Mr.  G.  D.  Tarlton,  the  able  principal  of  the  literary  depart¬ 
ment,  who  had  held  the  position  for  six  years,  was  forced  to  resign,  be¬ 
cause  of  long-continued  bad  health.  He  struggled  manfully  to  keep 
up  with  his  duties,  but  the  work  was  too  confining.  Mr.  Tarlton  won 
the  confidence  and  esteem  of  his  pupils  by  his  prompt  attention  to 
their  interests  in  school,  and  the  able  management  of  the  affairs  in  his 
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department  He  was  eminently  qualified,  by  his  varied  educational 
attainments  and  habits,  for  the  position  he  held  ;  and  his  regular  busi¬ 
ness  qualifications  will  insure  him  success  in  any  other  pursuit  that  he 
may  choose  to  follow.  All  of  us  who  were  associated  with  him  in 
business  in  this  Institution  looked  for  the  coming  of  the  time  when  he 
would  bid  us  a  final  adieu  with  sincere  regret.  He  has  removed  to 
Hillsborough,  Hill  county,  and  is  engaged  in  business  with  his  brother. 
Our  best  wishes  shall  always  attend  him  and  his  esteemed  wife,  who 
stayed  with  us  so  long. 

Miss  Charlotte  Pettett,  assistant  teacher  and  music  reader,  had  to  re¬ 
sign  because  of  ill-health  in  her  family.  She  is  an  accomplished  and 
intelligent  lady,  and  her  services  are  sadly  missed.  The  pupils  were 
devoted  to  her,  for  during  the  many  years  she  was  with  us  her  uniform 
kindness  and  gentleness  drew  every  heart  to  her;  and,  perhaps,  no  wo¬ 
man  ever  lived  in  daily  association  with  the  pupils' of  a  school,  and 
went  away  so  sincerely  loved  as  she  was.  She  resides  in  the  city, 
however,  and  -when  she  occasionally  visits  us  she  is  greeted  by  all  with 
the  warmest  manifestations  of  pleasure. 

In  April  last  our  advanced  music  pupils,  after  having  been  carefully 
taught  the  comic  opera  of  “  The  Doctor  of  Alcantara,”  concluded,  by 
consent,  to  show  the  result  of  their  labor  at  Millett’s  opera  house,  in 
this  city,  so  that  the  citizens  could  witness  the  performance.  Three 
rehearsals  only  were  held  at  the  opera  house.  There  was  a 
large  and  intelligent  audience  present  to  greet  them.  The  per¬ 
formance  was  a  grand  success,  inasmuch  as  it  gave  the  greatest  satis¬ 
faction  to  all  who  were  present,  and  filled  the  people  with  amazement 
when  they  beheld  blind  persons  moving  about,  seemingly  without  any 
i restraint  whatever,  over  the  large  and  regularly  equipped  stage  of  a 
(theatre.  The  audience  were  also  astonished  and  delighted  with  the 
[singing,  acting,  and  manner  of  recitation  in  the  speaking  parts,  as  it 
■was  an  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  actors  fully  understood  and  ap¬ 
preciated  the  character  of  the  play.  The  satisfaction  of  the  audience 
■was  so  great  that  requests  came  asking  for  a  repetition,  but  we  could 
not  well  comply. 


IMPROVEMENTS. 

fihe  new  wings,  alterations,  and  additions  to  the  old  buildings,  have 
largely  increased  the  facilities  for  work  in  this  Institution.  The  im¬ 
provements,  although  remarkably  plain,  arc  substantial,  and  very  com¬ 
fortable.  The  long  verandas  and  balconies  (over  1200  feet),  for  prome¬ 
nading  and  exercise,  add  greatly  to  the  appearance  of  the  buildings, 
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and  to  the  pleasure  of  the  pupils.  It  is  a  lovely  sight  to  witness  the 
romping  of  the  children  along  the  verandas,  and  the  large,  cheerful 
halls.  The  new  wings  are  so  arranged  in  connection  with  the  old 
buildings  that  the  most  complete  ventilation  is  obtained.  The  whole 
structure  is  built  to  suit  this  climate,  and  not  to  imitate  any  particular 
style  of  architecture.  W e  need  open  houses  in  this  country  to  protect 
children,  when  congregated,  from  too  much  heat,  and  to  secure  good 
ventilation. 

As  a  result  of  this  plan,  we  have  had  less  sickness  of  every  charac¬ 
ter  than  ever.  The  buildings  are  constructed  partly  of  stone  and  partly 
of  brick,  which  gives  the  whole  structure  an  unfinished  appearance. 
To-  remedy  this  defect,  the  walls  should  be  stuccoed  and  penciled,  so  as 
to  give  uniformity  of  finish.  The  balconies  should  have  roofs  over 
them  to  protect  them  from  the  ruinous  effects  of  bad  weather.  All 
visitors  are  astonished  to  find  that  so  much  house  room  was  built  for 
so  small  a  sum  of  money. 

The  sum  of  $5000  was  appropriated  to  buy  furniture  for  the  new 
wings,  and  to  purchase  apparatus  for  the  school.  The  money  was  ju¬ 
diciously  expended,  adding  greatly  to  the  comfort  of  the  rooms  and 
securing  greater  facilities  for  instruction  in  the  study  rooms. 

The  $1200  appropriated  for  pianos  ond  organs  secured  for  us  four 
Mathushek  orchestral  pianos  and  one  Mason  and  Hamlin  organ.  Mr. 
Philip  Werlein,  of  New  Orleans,  made  the  order  on  the  factory  for  the 
four  pianos,  and  delivered  them  to  us  remarkably  cheap,  for  they  are 
veiy  handsome,  and  of  good  finish.  We  are  also  very  much  eonven- 
ienced  by  having  a  large,  new  kitchen  range,  with  all  of  its  necessary 
appliances. 

With  the  apparatus  fund  we  have  added  largely  to  the  number  of 
our  maps.  Messrs.  E.  Steiger  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  imported  from 
Germany,  by  express  order  from  us,  two  relief  globes,  one  26  inches  in 
diameter,  and  the  other  48  inches.  Mr.  B.  B.  Huntoon,  superintendent 
of  the  Kentucky  school  for  the  blind,  made  by  order  from  us  two  large 
dissected  maps  of  the  great  State  of  Texas.  When  he  received  from 
me  the  huge  and  splendid  map  of  this  State,  made  by  our  townsmen  of 
the  General  Land  Office,  Pressler  and  Langermann,  Mr.  Huntoon  was 
startled,  and  wrote,  “I  shall  have  to  study  this  map  by  stepladders.’ 
When  he  had  finished  and  shipped  them  in  January,  he  wrote,  “they 
are  the  largest  T  have  ever  undertaken,  and  the  best  I  have  ever  made, 
and  most  of  the  work  is  my  own."  Every  county  on  these  maps  may 
be  taken  out  of  its  place  and  examined  by  the  blind  pupils.  The 
county  seats  are  marked  by  tacks.  Rows  of  pins  close  together  mark 
boundary  lines.  Pinheads  wider  apart  mark  course  of  railroads.  The 
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study  of  Texas  is  the  study  of  an  empire  in  many  respects.  These 
maps  are  grand. in  design,  workmanship  and  proportion. 

In  addition,  Mr.  M.  Anagnos,  superintendent  of  the  Perkins  Insti¬ 
tution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  had  made  for  us,  under 
his  personal  supervision,  eight  dissected  maps,  of  splendid  style  and 
finish.  They  are  marvels  of  beauty  and  elegance;  but  far  above  all 
other  considerations,  the  dissected  maps  made  by  the  two  gentlemen 
previously  mentioned,  are  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  blind.  Mr. 
Anagnos  writes  about  the  maps  lie  sent,  “  they  are  superior,  perhaps, 
to  any  ever  made  for  this  (his)  institution.” 

We  are  placed  under  many  obligations  to  Messrs.  Hun  toon  and 
Anagnos  for  being  so  kind  as  to  give  their  personal  attention  and  su¬ 
pervision  to  the  making  of  these  maps,  and  I  feel  grateful  to  them 
peisonally  for  taking  so  much  interest  in  us.  They  feel  that  we  are 
just  beginning  to  grow,  and  with  generous  disinterestedness  lend  us  a 
I  helping  hand.  The  making  of  the  maps  is  of  no  benefit  to  them  pe¬ 
cuniarily. 

The  following  list  will  show  that  we  are  well  equipped  with  globes 
and  maps,  and  that  we  can  now  teach  a  larger  number  of  pupils  on 
rape  maps  at  one  time : 


One  globe  (imported  from  Germany)  48  inches  in  diameter. 

One  globe  (imported  from  Germany)  26  inches  in  diameter. 

One  globe  (place  of  purchase  unknown)  36  inches  in  diameter. 

Two  dissected  maps  of  Texas,  from  Kentucky  school. 

1  wo  dissected  maps  of  United  States,  from  Kentucky  school. 

Two  dissected  maps  of  Europe,  from  Kentucky  school. 

One  dissected  map  of  North  America,  from  Kentucky  school. 

One  dissected  map  of  Asia,  from  Kentucky  school. 

Eight  dissected  maps  from  Perkins  Institution. 

.  Nearly  every  citizen  of  Texas  who  visits  this  Institution,  after  hav- 
ng  carefully  observed  the  efforts  and  the  means  for  educating  the 
olmd,  makes  use,  nearly  always,  of  the  expression,  “  I  now  feel  prouder 
-ban  ever  of  Texas."  It  impresses  strangers  from  abroad  in  the  same 
way,  and  they  go  away  with  kinder  feelings  for  our  great  State.  These 
remarks  are  not  uttered  in  boastful  spirit,  but  are  intended  to  show 
tit  everybody  approves  of  the  efforts  being  made  by  the  Governors 
ind  Legislatures  of  this  State  to  properly  educate  the  blind.  The  peo- 
*  6  people — are  proud  to  find  that  this  is  a  school,  and  that 

•he  blind  maybe  educated  for  usefulness. 

hoi  fear  that  pressure  of  business  may  have  prevented  you  from  cx- 
irnining  the  acts  of  the  Legislature  establishing  this  “  Institution  for 
J<  ueating  the  Blind,  1  have  had  them  inserted  for  your  consideration. 
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These  acts  not  only  define  that  this  shall  be  a  place  for  educating  the 
blind,  but  actually  make  bold  to  use  the  word  school.  It  was  a  griev¬ 
ous  error  then  for  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  when  making  a  grant 
of  lands  to  style  it  “  Blind  Asylum." 

An  Act  to  establish  ail  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind. 

SECTION  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Texas, 
That  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  appro¬ 
priated  and  set  apart  for  the  establishment  of  an  Institution  for  the 
education  of  the  Blind  of  Texas,  which  shall  be  located  at  the  city  of 
Austin. 

Sec.  2.  A  board  of  five  trustees  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Gover¬ 
nor,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  administer  the  funds  of  said  Institution 
and  provide  for  its  going  into  operation  as  soon  as  practicable  by  rent  - 
ing  a  suitable  building  and  appointing  such  superintendent  and  other 
officers  as  may  be  required  for  the  successful  management  of  said  In¬ 
stitution. 

Sec.  3.  The  said  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  shall  be  paid  on  the 
order  of  said  trustees,  approved  and  countersigned  by  the  Governor, 
out  of  any  money  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  as  the 
actual  current  expenses  of  maintaining  the  Institution  shall  accrue  : 
Provided,  That  not  more  than  five  thousand  dollars  shall  be  expended 
in  any  one  year. 

Sec.  4.  Said  trustees  shall  be  and  they  are  hereby  required  to 
make  full  and  accurate  annual  reports  to  the  Governor  of  the  State, 
showing  the  condition  and  progress  of  the  Institution,  with  a  full  ex¬ 
hibit  of  all  expenditures,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Governor  to 
lay  the  same  before  the  Legislature. 

Sec.  5.  That  this  act  shall  take  effect  from  date  of  passage. 

Approved  August  1 6,  1856. 


An  Act  making  an  appropriation  for  tlio  purchase  of  a  permanent  location  for  the  Institu¬ 
tion  established  for  the  education  of  the  Blind  of  the  State  of  Texas. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Texas, 
That  the  sum  of  twelve  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  or  so  much 
thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  appropriated, 
out  of  any  unappropriated  moneys  in  the  treasury,  for  the  purchase 
and  improvement  of  a  site  for  the  permanent  location  of  the  Institution 
for  the  instruction  of  the  Blind  of  the  State. 

Sec.  2.  The  said  sum  of  twelve  thousand  and  five  hundred  dollars 
shall  be  paid  on  the  order  of  the  trustees,  approved  and  countersigned 
by  the  Governor,  out  of  any  money  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
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oropriated,  so  soon  as  they  shall  have  made  the  herein  authorized  pur- 
:hase. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  trustees  of  said  Institution  for  the  Blind  shall  be 
required,  first,  to  examine  carefully  the  tracts  or  lots  of  land  belong- 
ng  to  the  State  in  and  around  Austin,  and  if  they  can  procure  a  suit¬ 
able  situation  thereon  for  the  permanent  location  of  said  Institution, 
hey  are  hereby  required  to  do  so.  But  if  the  interests  of  the  State 
uhI  the  Institution  can,  in  their  judgment,  be  better  promoted  by  the 
nirchase  of  any  other  than  the  property  of  the  State,  then  they  are 
tereby  authorized  to  make  said  purchase. 

Sec.  4.  That  said  trustees,  after  having  made  a  selection  for  the 
•ermanent  location  of  the  blind  school,  as  directed  by  this  act,  may 
ontract  for  such  improvements  thereon  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
> resent  comfort  and  necessities  of  the  pupils  of  said  Institution,  and 
hat  they  may  use  any  overplus  of  the  appropriation  made  by  this 
ct,  that  may  remain  after  purchasing  a  site  for  the  said  school,  for 
hat  purpose :  Provided ,  That  no  improvement  shall  be  made  upon 
ny  property  so  purchased,  until  said  purchase  shall  be  ratified  by  the 
legislature. 

Sec.  5.  That  said  trustees  shall  be  and  are  hereby  required  to  re- 
ort  to  the  Governor,  so  soon  as  they  shall  make  said”  purchase  ;  shall 
lake  a  full  and  fair  exhibit  of  said  purchase  and  expenditures,  and  it 
call  be  the  duty  of  the  Governor  to  lay  the  same  before  the  Legisla¬ 
te  at  its  next  session. 

Sec.  6.  That  should  the  trustees  select  a  location  upon  property 
slongmg  to  the  State,  as  directed  under  the  provisions  of  the  first 
art  of  the  third  section  of  this  act,  they  shall,  under  the  direction  of 
ic  Governor,  Comptroller  and  Secretary  of  State,  expend  the  twelve 
.ousand  five  hundred  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  neces- 

iry,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  thereon  suitable  buildings  for  said 
istitution. 

Sec.  7.  That  this  act  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its 
assage. 

Approved  February  11,  1858. 

acknowledgments. 

We  are  placed  under  great  obligations  to  Mr.  II.  M.  Iloxie,  general 
anager  of  the  I.  &  G.  N.  E.  E.  and  T.  &  P.  E.  R,  and  to  Mr  A  M 
vanson,  general  manager  of  the  Houston  and  Texas  Central,  for  free 
tkets  for  the  pupils.  The  pupils  and  their  parents  will  owe  them  a 
o  giatitudc  forever.  These  roads  have  aided  more  than  anything 
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else  in  building  up  this  great  school.  The  conductors  arc  so  very  kind 
and  careful  that  we  may  safely  place  in  their  care  any  child  who 
wishes  to  come  to  this  school,  or  return  from  here  to  its  home.  These  I 
brave-hearted  men  never  neglect  the  unfortunate  whenever  they  have 
them  in  charge. 

We  return  thanks  to  the  veteran  editor  of  the  Clarksville  Standard, , 
whose  ably  edited  paper  comes  gratis  to  our  household  every  week,  >' 
We  do  not  forget  the  noble  little  papers  published  at  the  various  deaf  , 
and  dumb  institutions — the  Goodson  Gazette ,  West  Virginia  Tablet ,  and 
Mules'  Companion. 

Frank  Rainey,  Superintendent. 

ADDENDA. 

March,  1882. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  session,  September  15,  Professor  R. 
W.  Lowry  was  engaged  as  principal  of  the  literary  department,  and 
now,  under  his  able  management,  everything  in  that  department  is 
working  admirably.  The  Professor  has  had  so  much  experience  as  a 
teacher  in  private  schools,  and  as  principal  of  the  Graded  School  of 
this  city,  that  he  has  fallen  into  our  work  without  apparent  effort. 

The  services  of  Mrs.  S.  E.  Porter  were  engaged  to  take  special  care 
of  the  female  departments ;  and,  as  she  also  has  had  long  experience  in 
the  management  of  schools,  the  affairs  under  her  charge  are  moving  i 
along  in  perfect  order. 

Since  the  present  session  began  we  have  enrolled  If?,  pupils. 

/(Ti> 

Statement  of  the  Receipts  and  JSxp&tses  of  Workshop  during  the  Session  of 
1SS0  and  1881. 


1881. 

Sept.  1.  Number  of  brooms  on  hand .  24 

Number  of  brooms  sold .  1  .229 


Number  of  brooms  made  for  the  Institution .  120  1 

- • 

1.3781 

Number  of  chairs  sealed .  "s 

Number  of  mattresses  made  other  than  for  Institution .  7 


Number  of  pillows  made .  h' 

Number  of  comforters  made .  20 

To  cash  balance  September  1, 1880 .  Si 37  95 

To  cash  from  sale  of  brooms .  197  75 

To  cash  from  seating  chairs .  32  20—1867  9^ 

Hy  cash  paid  for  coni,  material,  etc .  1*32  10 


<23.  >  $0 


To  cash  balance. 
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RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES. 


Amount  appropriated  for  the  year  beginning  March  1, 18S0,  and  ending  February  28, 1881. 
Deficiency  appropriation  for  January  and  February . 


818,710 

1,200 


819,910 

Amounts  disbursed  as  per  last  report  from  March  1,  to  August  31, 1880 .  g9  13<1 

institution  for  the  Blind— Statement  of  the  amount  of  money  disbursed  during 
the  months  of  September ,  October,  November ,  December,  January  and  Febru- 
ary,  1880  and  1881. 


SEPTEMBER. 

One  requisition  for  cash . 

Superintendent,  teachers  and  employees . 

Orugs  and  medicines . 

Merchandise . 

Repairs . 

Dity  scavenger . 

Water  company . 

°ickles  . 

Cows . 

Butter . 

born  and  meal . 

nnner's  ware . 

W' egetables . 

flour . 

proceries . 

kry  goods . 

leef . 


8125  00 
583  41 
42  95 

59  25 
30  25 
10  00 
16  65 
12  50 
70  00 

60  92 
14  80 
29  80 
46  02 

156  80 
601  67 
39  60 
44  00 

81,943  62 


OCTOBER. 

me  requisition  for  cash . 

jperintendent,  teachers  and  employees . 

Rgetables . 

rovisions  and  mutton . 

r'ater  company . 

■itchcn  and  house  furniture . 

ty  scavenger . 

ay . 

eking  and  other  merchandise . 

Jtter,  etc . 

PPaira  on  water  pipe,  etc . 

CUgB  . 

wstmaster . 

amber . 

>ok  binding . 

tef . 


8ioo  oo 

806  54 

17  25 
139  39 

16  65 

18  55 
10  00 
16  65 
30  00 
99  90 
71  83 
20  95 
11  10 

7  68 
36  25 
71  30 


81,474  04 
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NOVEMBER. 


Superintendent,  teachers  and  employees . .» .  8966  69 

One  requisition  for  cash .  100  00 

Butter  and  eggs .  *18  80 

Glass,  drugs,  etc . 42  73 

City  scavenger .  7  50 

Merchandise .  16  86 

Vegetables . .  53  85 

Crockery .  29  35 

Glazing  and  stationery .  16  92 

Corn  and  meal .  56  71 

City  water  company .  16  65 

Provisions . * .  23  90 

Beef. .  75  55 


$1,455  51 


DECEMBER. 


Superintendent,  teachers  and  employees . 

.  8SS  65 

.  91  49 

.  25  20 

.  104  95 

.  16  65 

.  10  45 

.  82  70 

.  13  55 

.  49  3S 

.  154  00 

.  IS  07 

.  489  81 

$2,323  30 

JANUARY. 

One  requisition  for  cash . 

Superintendent,  teachers  and  employees . 

Sewing  machine . 

Butter  and  eggs . 

Wood . 

Medical  assistance . 

Fodder . 

Repairs . 

City  scavenger . . 

Bran,  nails,  etc . 

Water  company . . . 

Strings,  bridges,  etc . 


8100  00 
8S9  68 
40  00 
44  95 
187  00 
15  00 
10  60 

5  00 
10  00 

15  87. 

16  65 1 

6  00 
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Drugs . 

Provisions  and  potatoes. 
Beef . 


FEBRUARY. 

One  requisition  for  cash . 

Superintendent,  teachers  and  employees . . 

Butter,  milk  and  chickens . 

Wood . 

Meal,  oats,  etc . 

Medicines  and  medical  assistant . 

Beef  and  sausage . 

City  scavenger . 

Water  company . 

Strings  for  musical  instruments . . . 

Groceries  and  provisions . 

Vegetables . 

Oculist . 


Total  for  six  mouths . 

Amount  previous  six  months. 


Amount  undrawn  to  balance. 


830  20 
58  03 
100  82 

81,527  80 


883  60 
880  33 
91  50 
169  50 

.  15  35 

58  40 
89  82 
10  00 
16  65 
6  00 
139  87 
27  65 
300  00 

81,888  67 

810,612  94 
9,134  00 

$19,746  94 
163  06 


$19,910  00 


Ann, ant  of  Appropriation  fur  the  year  beyirniiiig  March  1, 
February  28,  1882,  as  folio  ws : 

For  support  of  the  Institution . 

For  repairs . 

lor  furniture  and  apparatus . 

For  pianos  and  organs . 

For  one  kitchen  range . 


1881,  and  ending 


$23,950  00 
1,500  00 
5,000  00 
1,200  00 
300  00 


$31,950  00 


Disbursements  for  same  period  as  follows : 

MARCH. 

Officers,  teachers  and  employees, . 

Vegetables . 

Chickens  and  eggs . 

Butter  and  milk . 

Cow  feed . 

City  scavenger . 

City  water  company . 

Com . 

Medicines . 

Mason  work  and  repairing  carriage . 


8768  30 
22  80 
28  57 
79  72 
10  00 
10  00 
16  65 
41  20 
48  56 
12  75 
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Provisions . 558-1  48 

Merchandise .  220  10 

Wood . 98  60 

Beef .  112  50 

Superintendent's  salary .  166  66 


82,215  88 


APRIL. 

Superintendent's  salary .  8166  66 

Requisition . 140  00 

Officers,  teachers  and  employees .  813  65 

Country  produce,  chickens,  etc .  91  40 

Butter  and  milk .  107  97 

City  water  company .  16  65 

Lumber  and  repairs .  215  23 

Medicines,  etc . 29  00 

Horse  and  cow  feed . 15  48 

Furniture . . .  84  45 

Scissors,  locks,  etc .  6  05 

Cistern  elevators .  13  00 

One  organ .  175  00 

Provisions .  53  25 

One  carriage  and  harness .  229  10 

City  scavenger .  10  00 

Stamps  and  wrappers .  11  08 

Beef .  HO  85 

Merchandise .  69  73 


$2,452  15 


MAY. 

Superintendent’s  salary . . .  8166  66 

Requisition .  150  00 

Officers,  teachers  and  employees . S46  S5 

Furniture .  103  50 

Tuning  hammers,  etc .  13  00 

Provisions .  84  37 

Trimming  trees  and  plumbing .  17  60 

City  scavenger .  10  00 

City  water  company .  10  05 

Cow  feed,  etc .  22  55 

Butter,  eggs  and  milk . - .  150  97 

Vegetables . -  59  45 

Surveying  lots .  10  00 

Medicines,  etc .  30  70 

Repairs  on  pipes  and  wagon  shafts .  15  10 

Beef .  28  10 

Lumber  and  repairs . 959  80 


82.721  60 
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Superintendent’s  salary . 

Requisition  . 

Officers,  teachers  and  employees . 

Medicines,  paints  and  oil . 

Provisions . . 

Merchandise  . . 

City  scavenger . 

City  water  company . 

Vegetables . 

Butter,  eggs  and  milk . 

Millet  and  bran . 

Repairs . 

Hardware,  $44.17 ;  ice,  $4.05 . 

Repairs  on  violins,  etc . 

Transportation  of  pupils  and  trunks. 

Making  fence  post . 

Wood . 

Beef . 


$1G6  66 
125  00 
545  51 
44  30 
498  65 
42  50 
10  00 
16  65 
85  95 
53  32 
29  63 
26  25 
48  22 
7  00 
19  75 
10  00 
617  50 
62  55 

$2,409  44 


JULY. 

Superintendent's  salary . 

Requisition . 

Officers  and  employees . 

Furniture . 

Repairs . 

Repairing  stoves,  etc . 

Eggs  and  vegetables . 

City  water  company . 

City  scavenger. . 

Paints,  brushes,  etc . 

Diplomas,  plate  and  map . 

Wood . 

Bran  and  hay . 

Moving  house,  etc . 

Beef . 


$166  66 
100  00 
118  33 
290  38 
293  80 
112  21 
27  45 
16  65 
10  00 
16  95 
47  00 
51  88 
36  50 
20  50 
18  42 


$1,326  73 


AUGUST. 

Superintendent's  salary . 

Requisition . 

Officers  and  employees . 

City  water  company . 

City  scavenger . 

Furniture . 

Sawing  wood,  making  walk,  etc . 

Ice . 

Stationery . 

•Drugs,  etc . 


$166  66 
50  00 
118  33 
16  65 
10  00 
151  20 
93  82 
6  85  . 
6  60 
^  95 
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Vegetables  and  bran .  840  45 

Tomatoes  and  canning .  4Q  00 

Beef .  26  22 


8735  73 


SEPTEMBER. 

Superintendent’s  salary .  8166  66 

Requisition . 400  99 

Officers,  teachers  and  employees .  491  03 

City  water  company . - .  I6 

Furniture .  289  39 

Merchandise  and  blankets .  301  95 

Hardware .  9  95 

Repairing  stoves .  14  40 

Carpenter  work .  4  00 

Envelopes,  stamps  and  box  rent .  29  3S 

City  scavenger . 10  09 

Country  produce . 53  62 

Butter  and  eggs .  39  39 

Provisions .  946  06 

Kerosene  oil  and  drugs .  64  09 

Books .  41  05 

Beef . •' .  62  49 

Barber  for  cutting  hair .  4  89 


82,601  00 


OCTOBER. 

Superintendent’s  salary .  $4 66  66 

Requisition .  109  99 

Officers,  teachers  and  employees .  893  42 

Butter,  eggs  and  milk .  415  80 

Country  produce .  40  45 

Provisions . .  '3  29 

Beef .  141  07 

Hardware,  and  repairs  on  stoves,  etc .  47  50 

Furniture . ll239  94 

City  scavenger . . .  19  99 

City  water  company .  16  95 

Merchandise .  28  26 

Drugs,  etc .  43 

Census  roll  and  beads .  41  -1 

Water  elevator . 23  99 

Books,  copying  architect's  report,  etc .  39  15 

Lumber .  19  00 

ice .  590 

N.  J,  Clayton  (architect) .  209  09 


$3,192  25 

NOVEMBER. 

Superintendent's  salnry . 8196  99 

Requisition .  1(X)  00 

Officers,  teachers  and  employees .  899 
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Furniture . 

Butter,  eggs  and  turkeys . 

Provisions . 

Country  produce . 

Horse  and  cow  feed . 

Drugs,  paints  and  window  lights. 

Stationery,  and  tuning  pianos . 

City  water  company . 

Carpenter  and  mason  work . 

Hardware . 

City  scavenger . 

Splitting  wood . 

Beef . 

Merchandise . 


DECEMBER. 

Superintendent's  salary . . 

Requisition . 

Officers,  teachers  and  employees . 

Furniture . 

Butter,  chickens  and  eggs . 

Provisions . 

Com,  bran  and  potatoes . 

Vegetables . 

Planting  trees . 

City  water  company . 

One  cow  and  calf. . 

Painting . 

Books  and  music . 

Merchandise,  etc . 

Drugs,  etc . 

Hardware,  etc .  * 

City  scavenger . 

Carpenter  and  mason  work . 

Telephone  exchange . 

Beef  and  sausage . 


Si, 254  69 
154  72 
1,173  11 
68  37 
62  45 
93  18 
10  00 

16  65 
219  20 

17  48 
10  00 

9  00 
139  25 
347  26 


S4.691  77 


8166  66 
100  00 
882  42 
494  87 
155  82 
139  85 
115  87 
16  50 
31  00 

16  65 
51  20 

109  20 

17  85 
76  60 
34  80 
13  25 
10  00 
38  00 
15  00 

173  75 


JANUARY. 

Superintendent’s  salary . 

Requisition . 

Officers,  teachers  and  employees . 

Butter,  eggs  and  milk . 

Provisions . 

Vegetables . 

Beef  and  sausage . 

Barber  (cutting  hair) . 

City  scavenger . 

Carpenter  work . 

Hardware,  etc . 


$2,659  29 


$166  66 
100  00 
879  77 
166  37 
86  28 
21  00 
161  32 

4  76 
15  00 

5  15 
18  60 
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Vaccine  matter  and  drugs .  842  94 

Rent  of  pianos,  hair  bows,  etc .  24  30 

City  water  company .  16  65 

One  range  and  fixtures . 300  00 

Furniture .  429  02 


82.437  81 


FEBRUARY. 

Superintendent's  salary .  $166  66 

Requisition .  100  00 

Officers,  teachers  and  employees .  S92  42 

Provisions .  I13  19 

Vegetables .  19  50 

Butter,  eggs  and  milk .  126  56 

Tinners’  work . 62  30 

Medical  practice .  37  50 

City  scavenger .  29  °0 

Drugs,  etc .  28  85 

City  water  company .  16  65 

Crockery,  spoons,  knives,  etc . 24  00 

One  pistol,  etc.  (for  guard) .  16  50 

Shoes . 11  19 

Cotton  seed  and  shrubbery .  16  39 

Furniture .  8  4° 

Covers  for  pianos,  etc .  40  80 

Pianos .  1025  00 

Oculist .  550  00 

Books,  maps,  etc .  251  0< 

Beef .  10026 


83.633  56 

Total . S*1’077  21 
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A  r  P  E  N  I)  I  X 


Ynnes  of  Piqrils  who  were  admitted  during  the  session  which  began  Sep¬ 
tember  15,  1880,  and  ended  June  15,  1881. 

.  MALES. 


Names. 


Eddie  McOloin . 

Rud  Sherrod . 

Thomas  Anderson... 

Jimmy  Maynard . . 

Martin  Hill . 

Stonewall  D.  Carroll, 
Nathaniel  Campbell. 

Raul  Rush . 

Robert  Turner . 

Thomas  Ewing . 

Willie  Flouts . 

Willie  Ewing . 

Porter  Ewing . 

Jeff  Nelson . 

Virgil  Crutcher . 

Jack  Stamps . 

Eddie  Mitchell . 

George  Mathews . 

Thomas  McKenzie. .. 

Frank  Schweera . 

Simon  Murchison . 

John  Hurt . 

Raimundo  Schmidt... 

John  Rogers . 

Leaton  Bates . 

George  Bounds . 

l>e  Grand  Merriman.. 

Johnny  Neill . 

Asa  Lewis . 

Lewis  Jackson . 

George  Jordan . 

Walker  Iiiggerson . 

Cunningham  Allison. 

John  Weems . 

Otis  Rush . 

Edward  White . 

Charles  White . 

William  Perry . 

Malone  WiUman . 

John  Godbold . 

JefFMcDaniell . 

William  Gugolz . 


County. 


Atascosa. 

Harrison. 

Grayson. 

Bastrop. 

Bell. 

Houston. 

San  Jacinto. 

Travis. 

Cherokee. 

Dallas. 

Cherokee. 

Cherokee. 

Parker. 

Grayson. 

Washington. 

Panola. 

Hopkins. 

Dal  his. 

Marion. 

Houston. 

Ellis. 

Parras.  Mexico. 
Trinity. 

Hood. 

Hill. 

Falls. 

Guadalupe. 

Limestone. 

Llano. 

Bastrop. 

Burleson. 

Williamson. 

Johnson. 

San  Jacinto. 
Brazos. 

Brazos. 

Bosque. 

Henderson. 

Limestone. 

Williamson. 

Bell. 
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County. 


Ellen  English . 

Katie  McHugh . 

Dot  Davis . 

Alice  Hamilton . . 

Mary  Bingham . . 

Sallie  Webb . 

Lula  Maynard . 

Lizzie  Koehl . 

Mattie  Maythcr . 

Susie  Thompson . 

Caroline  Echols . 

Sarah  Deason . 

Mattie  Wallace . 

Jennie  Clopton . 

Abbie  Lee. . 

Orra  Simpson . 

Dora  Schweers . 

Catherine  Mathews  . 

Effie  Martin . 

Katie  Johns . 

Jeannette  Beardon ... 
Agnes  Andrews  ...  . 

Nellie  Rogers . 

Daisy  Allen . 

Annie  Buies . 

Allie  Dawson . 

Lucy  Saunders . 

Annie  Keisinger . 

Lizzie  Brady . . 

Mollie  Stockard . 

Maggie  Crook . 

Annie  Michel . 

Jane  Garrett . 

Nannie  McClure . 

Fanny  Davis . 

Laura  Gunter . 

Geneva  McDaniell..., 

TMa  Pony . 

Bessie  Slaughter . 

Mary  Fore . 

Matilda  Robb . 

Annie  Neill . 


Brown. 

Matagorda. 

Travis. 

Trinity. 

Hill. 

Harrison. 

Bastrop. 

Harris. 

Atascosa. 

Austin. 

Montague. 

Rusk. 

Cherokee. 

Bastrop. 

Bastrop. 

Travis. 

Marion. 

Hopkins. 

Grayson. 

Bexar. 

Falls. 

Tarrant. 

Trinity. 

Travis. 

Colorado. 

McLennan. 

Houston. 

Tyler. 

Travis. 

Bell. 

Travis, 

Navarro. 

Rusk. 

Williamson. 

Erath. 

Cooke. 

Williamson. 

Bexar. 

Freestone. 

Coryell. 

Jackson. 

Grayson. 


TO  PARENTS. 


This  is  a  school  for  the  Blind.  Persons  with  simple  sore  eyes  are  not  admitted 
for  treatment.  This  is  neither  a  hospital  nor  an  asylum.  If  a  blind  boy 
or  girl  is  admitted  into  this  Institution,  it  must  be  for  the  express  purple 
of  attending  school  After  admission  for  that  purpose,  the  Superintendent 
has  the  State  Oculist  to  examine  their  eyes,  and  benefit  them,  if  possible 
No  blind  persons  are  allowed  to  remain  at  the  Institution  after  their  educa 
tion  is  finished.  The  pupils  all  go  home  during  the  summer  vacation.  No 
blind  person  over  twenty-four  years  of  age  will  be  admitted.  A  parent, 
county  judge  or  friend  applying  for  the  admission  of  a  blind  person  must 
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(write  to  the  Superintendent  and  send  a  certificate  from  some  responsible 

iperson,  stating  that  the  person’s  name  is . ,  age . 

:and  is  of  sound  mind  and  good  character.  The  session  begins  September 
15,  every  year,  and  ends  June  15.  Pupils  admitted  at  anytime.  Every- 
\thvny  here  is  free  of  charge — board,  washing,  tuition,  books,  instruments,  doc- 
[tors’  bills,  etc.  The  Institution  will  not  promise  to  pay  for  clothing  or 
[traveling  expenses.  When  the  blind  boys  or  girls  are  too  poor 
to  clothe  themselves,  or  pay  traveling  expenses,  the  county  court, 
.if  applied  to,  will  always  kindly  appropriate  twenty-five  or  thirty  dollars  a 
.year  for  each  one’s  clothing,  and  the  neighbors  will  always  make  up  a  purse 
to  pay  the  small  expense  to  Austin.  We  like  for  children  to  be  sent  here 
when  they  are  very  young — even  as  early  as  the  ages  of  eight  and  nine — 
for  then  they  take  a  good  start,  learn  rapidly,  and,  after  the  first  week,  do 
not  suffer  with  “homesickness,”  and  then  we  learn  to  love  them  early  and 
are  better  able  to  correct  any  faults  of  habit  or  deportment  while  they  are 
small.  Do  not  allow  any  one  to  lead  your  blind  child  about  the  house  or 
grounds.  Teach  it  to  use  knife  and  fork  when  at  the  table.  Do  not  pet 
the  child,  or  keep  it  too  much  in  the  house.  Do  not  allow  it  to  use  tobacco. 

Fkank  Rainey,  Superintendent. 
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•in-type  Printing  Box . 

irithmetic  Slates  and  Figures . . 

Llgebraic  Letters  and  signs,  per  pound . 

Writing  Cards,  grooved  and  beveled . 

NATIONAL  PRINTING  ASSOCIATION,  PHILADELPHIA. 
(Now  combined  with  the  American  Printing  House.) 
\usical  Dictionary . 

Sfe  and  Beauties  of  Shakespeare . . . 

tyinology—  a  class  book . 

Meet  Hymns . 

arex  s  Universal  Music,  2  vols.  (each  volume  complete  in  itself),  per  volume, 
ymn  Tunes  (three  numbers),  in  raised  music . 

PERKINS  INSTITUTE,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

owe's  Geography,  1  vol . 

owe’s  Atlas  of  the  Islands,  1  vol . 

owe's  Blind  Child’s  First  Book,  1  vol . 


.$14  00 


.$10  00 
,  4  50 
80 

30-50 


$3  00 
3  00 

3  25 
2  50 

4  00 
50 


Price  per  Vol. 

.  $2  50 

.  3  00 

.  1  25 
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Howe’s  Blind  Child's  Second  Book,  1  vol . $1  25 

Howe’s  Blind  Child's  Third  Book,  1  vol .  1  25 

Howe’s  Blind  Child's  Fourth  Book.l  vol . . .  1  21 

Second  Table  of  Logarithms,  1  vol .  3  00 

Astronomical  Dictionary,  1  vol .  2  00 

Rudiments  of  Natural  Philosophy,  1  vol .  4  00 

Philosophy  of  Natural  History,  1  vol .  3  00 

Guyot's  Geography,  1  vol . .  4  00 

Howe’s  Cyclopaedia,  8  vols . .  4  00 

Natural  Theology,  1  vol . .  4  00 

Combe's  Constitution  of  Man,  1  vol . t  4  00 

Pope's  Essay  on  Man,  1  vol .  2  00 

Baxter's  Call,  1  vol .  2  50 

Book  of  Proverbs,  1  vol . .  2  00 

Book  of  Psalms,  1  vol .  3  00 

New  Testament  (small),  4  vols .  2  50 

Book  of  Common  Prayer,  1  vol .  4  00 

Hymns  for  the  Blind,  1  vol .  3  00 

Pilgrim's  Progress,  1  vol . . . . .  4  00 

Life  of  Melancthon,  1  vol .  2  00 

Dickens’  Old  Curiosity  Shop,  3  vols .  4  00 

Shakespeare's  Hamlet  and  Julius  Ctesar,  1  vol .  4  00 

Byron’s  Hebrew  Melodics  and  Childe  Harold,  1  vol .  3  00 

Anderson’s  History  of  the  United  States,  1  vol . .  2  50 

Dickens’  Child’s  History  of  England,  2  vols .  3  50 

Selections  from  the  Works  of  Swedenborg,  1  vol . 

Memoir  of  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  1  vol .  3  00 

Cutter's  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  1  vol .  4  00 

Viri  Romm  (new  edition,  with  additions),  1  vol .  2  00 

The  Reader  ;  or  Extracts  from  British  and  American  Literature,  2  vols .  3  00 

Musical  Characters  used  by  the  Seeing,  1  vol .  35 

Milton’s  Paradise  Lost,  2  vols .  3  00 

Higginson’s  Young  Folks’  History  of  the  United  States,  1  vol .  3  50 

An  Account  of  the  most  Celebrated  Diamonds,  lvol . 

Histories  of  Greece  and  Rome  (in  press) . 

Braille's  Tablets,  with  metallic  bed .  1  30 

Braille’  French  Tablets,  with  cloth  bed .  1  00 

Braille’s  New  Tablets .  1  00 

Braille’s  Daisy  Tablets . 

AMERICAN  PRINTING  HOUSE,  LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Multiplication  Tables,  by  the  100 . 

Alphabet  Sheets,  by  the  100 . 

N.  Y.  Point  Alphabet  Sheets,  by  the  100 . 

Writing  Cards,  by  the  100 . 

Spelling  Frames,  per  dozen . . 

Words  and  Letters  for  Spelling  Frames,  per  100 . 

Musical  Dictionary  . 

Life  and  Beauties  of  Shakespeare . 

Etymology— a  class  book . 

Select  Hymns . 

Fables  for  Children . . 


S  75 


.  $2  00 
50 
50 
8  00 
3  50 
10 
S  00 
3  00 
3  25 
2  50 
1  50 
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Gay’s  Fables . 

Virgil's  /Eneid  (Latin),  first  six  books . 

Midsummer  Night's  Dream . 

Macbeth . 

King  Lear . 

Arithmetical  Examples . 

Washington  before  the  Revolution . 

Guyot’s  Physical  Geography . . 

Robinson  Crusoe,  3  vols.,  each . 

Selections  for  Declamation . 

ft.  A.  Proctor’s  Wonders  of  the  Firmament . 

A  Primer . 

The  first  three  of  Butler’s  Readers,  in  seven  parts,  No.  1 . 

The  first  three  of  Butler’s  Readers,  in  seven  parts,  No.  2 . 

The  first  three  of  Butler’s  Readers,  in  seven  parts.  No.  3 . 

The  first  three  of  Butler's  Readers,  in  seven  parts,  No.  4 . 

The  first  three  of  Butler's  Readers,  in  seven  parts,  No.  5 . 

The  first  three  of  Butler’s  Readers,  in  seven  parts,  No.  6 . 

The  first  three  of  Butler’s  Readers,  in  seven  parts,  No.  7 . 

Colburn’s  Mental  Arithmetic,  2  vols . 

Juide  to  the  American  Dissected  Maps  of  Europe  and  United  States . 

Y.  Point  System  of  Musical  Notation . 

tab  and  his  Friends,  in  N.  Y.  Point . 

Sill  from  the  Town  Pump  and  Mrs.  Bullfrog,  by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  in  N.  Y.  Point 

feathertop,  by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  in  N.  Y.  Point . 

now  Bound,  by  John  G.  Whittier,  in  N.  Y.  Point . 

I.  Y.  Point  Primer . 

Hsion  of  Sir  Launfal,  and  Pied  Piper . 

♦olitics  for  Young  Americans,  by  Charles  Nordhoff. . 

l  Book  of  Behavior . 

ionstitution  of  the  United  States . 

looker's  Child's  Book  of  Nature,  Part  1— Plants . 

looker's  Child’s  Book  of  Nature,  Part  II— Animals . 

larcx's  Universal  School  of  Music,  2  vols.,  each . 

peiler— Prepared  for  the  Wisconsin  Institution  for  the  Blind . 

listory  of  English  Literature,  Stopford  Brooke . 

J*oone  and  other  Pioneers . 

'rize  Essays  on  the  Employment  of  the  Blind . 

fancies  of  Child  Life . 

deces  for  Recitation  for  the  Primary  class . 

English  Grammar,  in  2  vols.,  each .  . . 

heory  of  Sound  in  its  relation  to  Music,  by  Pietro  Blusema . 

ch mbit's  Method  for  the  Piano-forte,  in  New  York  Point . 

•Oman  Catholic  Catechism . 

otes  on  Light  and  Electricity,  by  John  Tyndall . 

bonder  Books,  by  Natnaniel  Hawthorne  (in  press) . 

Agassiz  &  Gould's  Principles  of  Zoology  (in  press) . 

handbook  of  Natural  Philosophy  (Rolfe  and  Gillet) . 

-•ript  Letters  sunk  in  card  board,  per  card . 

sript  Letters  raised,  per  sheet . 

udy  of  the  Lake,  new  edition . 


.  SI  50 
.  3  50 
.  2  00 
.  2  00 
.  2  50 
.  3  50 
.  3  50 
.  4  00 
,  3  50 
,  3  50 
3  50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
3  00 
2  00 
1  00 
1  00 
75 
75 
1  00 
15 
25 
3  50 

1  50 
75 

2  00 

3  00 

4  00 
75 

3  50 
3  00 
1  50 

1  50 
75 

2  50 

3  50 

4  00 
1  00 
3  50 
3  25 
8  50 
3  50 

20 
05 
2  50 
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Marmion .  S3  60  j 

Compend  of  American  Literature,  new  edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  by  Mr.  Chapin .  3  60  ] 

Star  Readers,  No.  1,  a  continuation  of  Butler’s  Readers .  1  25 

Star  Readers,  No.  2,  a  continuation  of  Butler’s  Readers .  1  25 

Star  Readers,  No.  3,  a  continuation  of  Butler's  Readers .  1  25 

Star  Readers,  No.  4,  a  continuation  of  Butler's  Readers .  1  25 

N.  B.  KNEASS,  JR.,  PHILADELPHIA. 

Monthly  Magazine,  ten  annual  vols.,  now  out,  each . S3  50  j 

Poetry  of  England .  3  00 

Poetry  of  America .  3  00 

Elementary  Arithmetic .  1  13 

Merchant  of  Venice .  2  75  . 

Second  Class  Reader .  1  15 

Progressive  Speller .  I  "5 1 

Prisoner  of  Chillon .  50 

Crumbling  Path .  "5  j 

Buy  your  own  Cherries .  50  ; 

Celestial  Country .  50 

On  Christ’s  Nativity .  4° 

Introductory  Primer .  1  "5 

Enoch  Arden,  Tennyson .  1  25 

A  Pronouncer  and  Definer .  1  15 1 

Kneass’  Quarterly  Music  Journal,  per  annum .  3  00 

A  variety  of  Elementary  Tracts,  etc. 

Games  for  Blind :  Chess,  Dominoes,  etc. 

VIRGINIA  INSTITUTION,  STAUNTON,  VA. 

Blind  Child’s  Primer .  51  00 

History  of  Virginia .  -  ' 5  | 

Parley’s  History,  revised  edition,  2  vols .  3  00  i 

Guyot’s  Intermediate  Geography .  1 

Arithmetic  .  8  25 

Hymn  Book . 2  00  j 

Story  Book .  2  25 1 

English  Grammar .  2  "I 

Reader  for  the  Blind .  8 

Robertsonian  System  (French) .  2  ^  1 

Recueil  Choisi .  1  110  | 

History  of  the  United  States  (in  press). 

MUSIC  IN  N.  Y.  POINT. 

Key  to  Wait’s  Musical  Notation .  5 — • 

Impromptu,  No.  3,  Opus  142,  Schubert . 

Mendlessohn’s  Songs,  without  words,  Opus  19.  No.  4 .  10 

Mendlessohn’s  Songs,  Spring  Song,  No.  30 .  25  ^ 

Cramer’s  Studies,  Nos.  1  and  2 . 

At  the  Mill  Stream,  Tedesco .  -,<1 

Marche  Funebre  d’une  Marionette .  ^ 

dementi’s  Sonata,  No.  1 . 

dementi's  Sonata,  No.  2 . 

Schumann's  Album .  s 
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EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND, 

SITUATED  AT 

AUSTIN,  THE  CAPITAL  OF  THE  STATE. 


REPORT  OF  THE  TRUSTEES  AND  SUPERINTENDENT. 

FOR  YEAR  1882. 


FRANK  RAINEY,  SUPERINTENDENT. 


A  US TIN: 

ifi.  W.  SWINDELLS,  STATE  PRINTER 
1  8  8  2. 


OFFICERS  AND  TEACHERS. 


Board  of  Trustees: 

EDWARD  W.  SHAR'D*,  Prc.it.  DR.  J.  J.  TOBIN, 

DR.  R.  E.  GRANT,  JUDGE  Z.  T.  FULMORE. 

FRANK  RAINEY,  Supt.,  See'y  Ex-Offiaio. 


Superintendent: 
FRANK  RAINEY,  M.  D. 


Principal  Literary  Department: 
PROFESSOR  R.  W.  LOWRY. 


Teachers  in  School,  Music,  Etc. 


M.  M.  SPENCER 


Teacher  ok  Mathematics 


MISS  J.  LATIIAM . Assistant  Teacher 

MISS  M.  J.  PICKETT . Assistant  Teacher 

MRS.  S.  E.  PORTER . Assistant  Teacher,  ^vdi 

MISSES  HAMILTON  AND  ALLEN  (Pupils). . .  .Assistant  Teach 


MR.  GEORGE  HERZOG . 

MR.  H.  A.  KLOTZ . 

MISS  FLORENCE  BARTLETTE 

MISS  ZOE  BARTLETTE . 

MRS.  EMMA  CLOUD . 

MR.  J.  M.  CLOUD . 

MRS.  MUSA  DORA  CON . 


Music  Teacher  anu  T  uni: 

. Music  TkachKa 

. Mjjsic  Teacher 

. ; . . .  .Calisthenics,  ktc 

. Matron  ani»  Nurse 

. Teacher  ok  Trades 

. Teacher  of  Sewing 
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Statement  of  Shop  Work. 

Number  of  brooms  made  during  session .  ^  031 

Number  made  and  used  by  the  Institution. . . .  122 

Number  left  on  band .  .  imX 


Total 


1.852 


Number  of  chairs  seated . 

Number  of  chairs  seated  for  Institution  . ’ 

Number  of  mattresses  made  for  customers. . 

Number  of  mattresses  made  for  Institution . 

Names  of  Pupils,  Session  of  1881  and  1882. 


Names. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

ir, 

17 

18 
1!) 
20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 
20 

27 

28 
29 

0 

1 

j 

5 


37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 


MALES. 

Eddie  McGlojn . 

Edmond  Cooper . 

John  Dickson  . 

Asa  Lewis  . 

James  Maynard . . . 

William  Perry... . 

William  Pfouts . 

VV.  L.  Ewin.tr . 

T.  C.  McKenzie . 

Si  one  wall  Carroll . 

Edward  White . 

Charley  White . 

Robert  Turner . 

John  God  bold . 

John  Hurt . . 

Georire  Carroll . 

Frank  Schweers . 

Ned  Mitcbe  1 .  * 

Walker  Higgason .  .  . 

Rud  Sherrod . 

Jeff  McDaniel  1  . . 

LeGrand  Mernman. 

Theodore  Fancher . 

Thomas  Crunk . .....! 

Cunningham  Allison _ ’ 

William  Gugoltz . 

John  Weems . 

Simon  Murchison . . 

Nat.  Campbell . 

Otis  Rush . 

G.  B.  Matthews . 

James  Hackney  . ’ 

Freeman  Tavlor . 

George  Jordan . 

John  Potts . 

Robert  Ilill . 

Ransom  Edwards .  ... 

Eddie  Bunk  ley . 

Jesse  Bunk b*y . 

Henry  Landers. 

Thadeus  Norton . .  .  .  .  . 

Sammy  Smith . 

W  alton  Graham . . 

Charles  Daughtry . ] 


County. 


Matagorda. 

Ellis. 

Nueces. 

Fall-. 

Bastrop. 

Bo-que. 

Dallas 

Cherokee. 

Parker. 

Henderson.. 

Brazos. 

Blazon. 

'I  nn  is. 

Limestone. 

Jack. 

Lime-tone. 
Marion. 
Panol  . 

I  urlesnn. 

I  Ian  Hon. 
Willi  mson. 
F  lls. 

Erat  h. 

Wise. 

Lime-  tone. 

Johnson. 

Johnson 

II  uston. 

(  liorokee. 
San  Jacinto. 
Wood 
( 'ey  lie. 

B  s-rop. 

Bnsi  r<>p. 
Parker. 

N  arum. 

Ha  vs 
Smith. 

Sm i  i  h 

Montague, 

McLennan. 

Caldwdl. 

Corydl. 

Franklin. 


lv> 


II 

45 

46 

47 

48 

39 

SO 

51 

52 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

•20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

86 

37 

38 

39 

10 

41 

42 

43 

44 

15 

111 

47 

48 
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.Yatnes 'of  Pupils,  Session  of  1SS 1  and  1832. — continued. 


Names.  County. 


■Joel  Trills . !  Dallas. 

George  Bounds . .  Hill. 

Frank  Wheeler . . . i  Cherokee. 

Claudius  Mattison .  Leon. 

William  Miles .  Parker. 

Christian  Koenig . I  Medina. 

Oscar  Raines . ,  Grayson. 

William  Huggins . i  Grimes. 


FEMALES. 

Katy  McHugh . 

Mary  Bingham . 

Alice  Hamilton . 

Sally  Webb . 

Mattie  Mather . 

Caroline  Echols . 

Lula  Maynard . 

Jennie  Clopton . 

Abbie  Lee . 

Caledonia  Philips . 

Susie  Thompson . 

Tilla  Peay . 

Katy  Johns . 

Jane  Garrett . . . 

Annie  Neill . 

Lizzie  Koehl . 

Effie  Martin . 

Sarah  Deason . 

Allie  Dawson . 

Dot  Davis . 

Agnes  Andrews . 

Jeannett  Beardon . 

Lucy  Sanders . 

Nannie  McClure . 

Dora  Schurers . 

( Jeneva  McDaniell . 

Daisy  Allen . . 

Dora  Vandiverc . 

Anna  Buis . 

Ellen  English . 

Laura  Gunter . 

Mattie  Wallace . 

Annie  Michel . 

Lizzie  Brady . 

Annie  Swearengen . . 

Mary  Fore . 

Orra  Simpson . 

Maggie  Crook . 

Catherine  Matthews . 

Beatrice  McCasland . 

Katie  Camp . 

Matilda  Iiobb . 

Nellie  Rogers . 

Missouri  Bennett . 

Mary  Hush . 

Nellie  Gibson . 

Fanny  Trussed . 

Annie  Hubert . 


Matagorda. 

Bastrop. 

Trinity. 

YanZandt. 

Burnet. 

Montague. 

Bastrop. 

Bastrop. 

Bastrop. 

Bastrop. 

Austin. 

Bexar. 

Bexar. 

Rusk. 

Williamson. 

Harris. 

Tarrant. 

Rusk. 

McLennan. 

Travis. 

Tarrant. 

Falls. 

Houston 

William  sou. 

Marion. 

Williamson . 

Travis. 

Bosque. 

Colorado. 

Brov  n. 

Grayson. 

Cherokee. 

Navarro. 

Travis. 

Tyler. 

Coryell. 

Travis. 

Travis. 

Raines. 

Harris. 

Montague. 

Travis. 

Trinity. 

Angelina. 

Milam. 

Fannin. 

Henderson. 

Coleman. 
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REPORT  OF  TRUSTEES. 

To  his  Excellency,  O.  M.  Roberts,  Governor: 

The  undersigned  trustees  respectfully  submit  the  following  comments 
and  suggestions,  accompanied  by  the  full  and  detailed  report  of  Dr 
Kainey,  Superintendent.  r 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  report  of  the  latter,  that  there  has  been  a  de¬ 
crease  m  the  number  ol  students  in  attendance  during  the  present  session 
This  decrease  has  been  caused,  doubtless,  by  the  inability  of  the  parents 
relations,  or  guardians  of  many  of  the  blind  children  to  incur  the  cx- 
fo,noSV  th,Clr  t''ansp0rtation>  b-v  rail  or  otherwise,  to  Austin.  Hereto- 

to  the  bl i nf  'Tf  UOimrr"<iS’,W‘U,0"t  “oePtioil>  bave  given  free  passage 
Folm  1  i  c  an<1  t.lle  ‘"Stitution,  but  now,  except  by  the  Gulf 

Colorado  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  thus  courtesy  is  no  longe/ extended 

mile  thfr'riT,  'h  ba8ed  uPon  the  alleged  ground,  that  at  three  cents  per 
mile  toi  pa^engers,  the  companies  can  no  longer  afford  to  be  charitable 

aTprSTthA  a8T,0n’  that  ”b\ht  tbe  P-P'v  of  the  State  have  fuTy 
the  ra  lrnn  l!hfiCOU1 1  Sles  exjtended  1,1  the  Past  to  the  blind  scholars  by 
ailroads,  they  are  not  dependent  upon  these  corporations  for  the 

SrrSi  a  li  SUPP°rt  °f  Stat,e  in8tituti o""-  ^  respectfully  suggest 

to  cover  thEe  ^Xy  T ?mmend  Provision  be  ra«de  by  the  Legislature 
“indigent  blind  P»T  °f  tra"sPortat,on  of  thc  indigent  blind.  We  say 
child™  1  ,  ’  be,oa".so  tbe  parents  and  relatives  of  many  of  the  blind 

th  i  wardsCma V  “*•  Wlll,nS  *°  P^  a"  ssary  expenses  X,  order  that 
SchoolTor  .  1  1  1  ?-1  VVm  *ducat,on-  The  State  institution  is  the  only 

blS^Slr/T  ag0  the  *rta1,1  purchased  for  this  institution  n 
present  bn  It  ’  *hoatJ”°  a0re8  in  area>  west  of,  a»d  adjoining,  the 
ft  was  H,A1‘d:UA?lte-  rhls  block  llas  buon  enclosed,  but  not  utilized, 
be  separate”  Th110'1  t0  <?l'e°t'  buildinSs  "Pon  il-  80  tllat  the  sexes  might 
domiciled  in  the  0  P1'0P1ne.t7).of  a. boarding  school  with  males  and  females 
a  Lrrive  res,  'll?16  building  is  very  questionable.  There  certainly  is 
a  St'iie  i,  .8Po  blllty  attached,  which  a  conscientious  superintendent  of 
sion  of  >  r  •°,n  mu8t ,a°cept  with  hesitation.  At  the  last  regular  ses- 
Of  new  l,uildin'latU'n  -he  sum  of  •25>000  was  appropriated  for  erection 
buildings  „„  ,i,?  J  118  su“  was  not  deemed  sufficient  to  erect  new 
iinnrovfmr  tl  1  K>i  ITA,1?.1’  anfI  11  was  expended  in  adding  new  wings  and 

modation’of  all°  J  b"‘  ‘  T8--  Whilst  there  !R  araP,e  r0(>m  for  the  accom- 
st;n  ,,  ,  .aH. the  pupils  since  the  recent  improvements  and  additions 

advis-il.n;? rtl0nS  l-°  tbo  8exes  ,)eillbr  thrown  together  remain,  and  the 
our  opinion  "  orGCtl".!f  a  new  building  on  the  west  block  deserves,  in 
tlm  I  ee-isl.,,’  M  '  consideration  by  the  representatives  of  the  people  in 
four  ,,!LV  l  I F'i  ,01'  5  !'s  lnstitution  thc  State  owns  two  blocks— about 

•  s  of  land.  I  en  acres  of  land  adjoining  on  the  north  can  be 
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purchased,  we  are  informed,  at  a  fair  rate.  Other  State  institutions  :it 
Austin  have  from  thirty  to  forty  acres  each,  and  thus  the  buildings 
thereon  are  comparatively  isolated,  with  plenty  of  room  for  improve¬ 
ments  which  may  be  necessary  in  the  future,  and  are  not  likely  to  be 
troubled  by  close  proximity  of  neighbors  and  buildings,  which  would  be 
undesirable,  seriously  deteriorating  the  property,  and  perhaps  in  the 
future  necessitating  a  change  of  location,  at  a  heavy  cost  to  the  State. 
We  are  of  opinion  it  would  be  wise  to  purchase  this  adjoining  property 
before  it  is  subdivided  and  sold  in  small  lots. 

In  order  to  make  available  the  sewer  about  to  be  constructed  by  the 
State  from  the  Blind  Institute  and  other  public  buildings,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  have  pipes  laid  in  the  grounds  within  the  enclosure,  and 
connecting  sinks,  etc.,  with  the  main  sew'er.  This  will  probably  involve 
an  expense  of  some  $600,  for  which  there  is  no  appropriation. 

The  appropriations  made  for  current  expenses  for  two  years  past,  under 
the  economical  supervision  of  the  present  very  efficient  Superintendent, 
have  proved  to  be  sufficient,  and  no  increase  will  be  necessary.  The 
books  and  apparatus  purchased  with  funds  appropriated  by  last  Legisla¬ 
ture  are  all  that  is  required  at  present. 

The  institution  is  in  a  flourishing  condition,  under  the  excellent  man¬ 
agement  of  Dr.  Rainey,  Superintendent,  and  his  able  corps  of  teachers 
and  assistants,  and  unless  the  suggestions  we  have  made  should  bo  favor¬ 
ably  considered,  there  is  no  special  demand  for  incurring  any  unusual 
expense. 

Very  respectfully  submitted, 

Edward  W.  Siiaxds,  President,  for  the  Board. 
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Austin,  Pecemher  1,  1882. 

To  his  lixcidhuietj,  U.  M.  Roberts,  Governor: 

Sir:  In  accordance  with  the  law,  1  respectfully  call  your  attention  to 
the  following  report  concerning  the  affairs  of  the  Institution  for  the  Edu¬ 
cation  of  the  Blind.  During  the  session  which  began  September  15, 
1881,  and  ended  June  15,  188*2,  one  hundred  pupils  were  admitted,  lu 
the  appendix  their  names  may  be  found. 

The  session  was  useful  anil  interesting,  and  terminated  with  satisfac¬ 
tory  results.  After  having  been  with  us  under  our  guidance  and  instruc¬ 
tion  for  from  seven  to  nine  years,  the  following  blind  persons  finished 
their  studies  in  school  and  music,  and  their  course  in  the  industrial  de¬ 
partment,  and  have  left,  the  institution  forever;  for,  as  this  is  a  school  lor 
blind,  and  not  an  asylum,  these  pupils  can  never  be  re-admitted: 
dm  Dickinson,  graduated  in  literary  department, 
obert  M.  Turner,  qualified  for  teaching  instrumental  music, 
iss  Mary  Bingham,  qualified  for  teaching  instrumental  music, 
iss  Orra  Simpson,  qualified  for  teaching  instrumental  music, 
iss  Mattie  Mather,  qualified  for  teaching  instrumental  music, 
iss  Jane  Garrett,  qualified  for  teaching  instrumental  music, 
iss  Jennie  Clopton,  qualified  for  teaching  vocal  and  instrumental 
ic. 
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L',la  Maynard»  qualifi0d  f01'  teaohi"g  vocal  and  instrumental 

Mis!]  Annin  S  !?  •  teath.inS  vocal  and  instrumental  music. 

Miss  Annie  Risinger,  finished  in  sewing  department. 

Miss  Eliza  D.  Allen,  qualified  for  teaching  calisthenics 
.1  on  in  v.  Maynard,  can  not  be  readmitted,  sight  is  too  good 
Aed  Mitchell,  can  not  be  re-admitted,  sight  is  too  good 
Freeman  Taylor,  can  not  be  re-admitted,  sight  is  too  good 
Fanny  Neil  1  russell,  can  not  be  re-admitted,  sight  is  too  good 
Caroline  Echols,  can  not  be  re-admitted,  sight  is  too  o-00d 
Lizzie  Kochi,  can  not  be  re-admitted,  sight  is  too  good 
Dora  \  and, were,  can  not  be  re-admitted,  sight  is  too  good 
Miss  Katie  Camp,  can  not  be  re-admitted,  sight  is  too  good 
Miss  Kellie  Rogers,  can  not  be  re-admitted,  sight  is  too  good. 

Wi  liam  IT.  Miles,  finished  trades  in  workshop 
William  Gugoltz,  finished  trades  in  workshop. 

Cunningham  Alison,  finished  trades  in  workshop 
George  Bounds,  finished  trades  in  workshop. 

V\  dliam  Perry,  finished  trades  in  workshop. 

i  McTD.aniel,»  trades  in  workshop. 

Robert  Hill,  finished  trades  in  workshop. 

X  haddeus  Norton,  finished  trades  in  workshop. 

Miss  Lizzie  Brady,  health  ruined  and  can  not  return, 
eorge  Jordan,  sight  improved,  and  remains  away  through  preference 
Miss  CT  PreJedi"?  Iist  ™v  be  «>en  that  Mr.  Turner,  MissKngham 

M1  ss  Gm-rett"'  ,M,S8  NeiI1>  Miss  Simpson,  Miss  Mather,  and 

~~  qualified  themselves  for  teaching  music.  All  of  them  ex- 

are  making  aSt  ‘a'0®’  have  8ec,lired  mufiic  classes  at  different  points,’ and 

get  classes8awfv°fromP|P01t‘  t,The  lattf''  have  as  yct  "laf]e  no  effort,  to 
Allen  W  ‘l"ay  f,°n>  home,  because  of  the  opposition  of  relatives.  Miss 

Driving  sSs  ■  IT  8nd  "  tead!inS  calisthenics  for  the  school  at 
genteel  and  no  fte  '  collnty-  1  bose  persons  are  well  informed,  are 

ooerat  nt  f  Pnn  h?  t' u"'  man.n?rs  and  "“^resting  in  conversation.  By 
■iftcr  finh,'P  l  •H"1’  John"-r  ,)lokso"  has  very  good  sight  in  one  eye,  and 
enStid  w  ifl  Gf‘t;r(,-",it',e  litera,;y  department,  went  homeland  is 
Aides3  \v„.  r  *  if11^  T.  !usiness-  1  Ilc  llst  further  shows  that  Win. 
Norton  an d  Rot  r i 1 4  180,1  ’  Wrn.  Perry,  Jeff.  McDaniell,  Thaddeus 
I  5  ,  ^  >  »  1 1  Hill  learned  trades  in  the  work  shop,  and  all  except 

?eupportnfor  thLbeT  ^  and  ^  **  they  ari  ’at  work  maki.fg 
sunnort  his  nl  l  vu?’  George  Bounds  writes  that  he  intends  to  help 
SU  ,  O U  his  old  mother  by  making  hrooms  and  seating  chairs.  ’ 

J  l!ferar-V  department,  Professor  R.  VV.  Lowry,  principal,  gave  evi- 
thc  affairs  of Saoa6  Ca,>aKty’, ,,ot  on,y  98  a  Wacher,  but  for  governing  all 
MolKo  Plekeit  "m  at  «U  n’°  I  JKs  assistants-  Miss  Jennie  Latham.  Miss 
mration  Gr  I;?b'8-,S'  Pf  .”ner>  a"d  M.  M.  Spencer,  deserve  special 
ive  nl-iee  1> 1  f  /‘0a  aI'J  ablll,y  hi  aiding  the  principal  m  their  respoct- 
nodoX  fe,lnl°Tr;.,re!'ZOg  an<i  Klo^.and  Miss  Florence  Bartlette, 
as  usiiil  .  •  1  ou<l  their  success  with  their  music  classes,  for  they  were, 
in  calistheniL8UCCe88flil  }u.Pr?gretisin&  their  pupils.  Miss  Zoe  Bartlette 
Owintr  i  /’  ^>rove<  and  was  very  efficient  in  her  work. 

Ch.n  f  various  causes,  the  workshop,  although  the  teacher,  Mr.  J.  M 

matro;,TnV  lhfUl\,,li,i  "0t  <io  80  """*  “  «»al.  Mrs.  Cloud,  as 

‘  muse,  Mrs.  Cox,  as  teacher  of  sewing,  and  Mr.  F.  O.  Hef- 
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lin,  as  steward,  wore  all  devoted  to  t.lie  interests  entrusted  to  them  and 
deserve  commendation.  Mrs.  Cloud,  because  of  ill  health,  resigned  and 
has  removed  out  to  her  excellent  farm.  For  nine  years  she  has  faithfully 
discharged  her  duties  in  this  institution;  and  bv  strict  economy  she  and 
her  husband  saved  enough  money  to  buy  a  good  farm  near  Austin.  I 
hope  she  may  ever  prosper,  for  she  leaves  us  bearing  the  good  will  of  all. 

Our  pupils,  from  various  causes,  such  as  general  intelligence  and  varied 
accomplishments,  and  others  from  improved  sight,  have  gone  out  and 
married,  some  of  them  to  accomplished  seeing  persons. 

Now,  then,  if  by  means  of  this  school  we  are  able  to  take  up  blind 
children  and  do  so  much  for  them,  who  will  venture  to  say  that  it  is  of 
no  benefit  to  educate  them?  This  serves,  also,  to  show  that  this  institu¬ 
tion  is  being  used  for  practical,  useful  purposes,  and  not  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  empty,  meaningless  philanthrophy,  nor  creating  sinecures  for 
favored  individuals.  We  educate  seeing  boys  and  girls  in  the  free 
schools  that  they  may  be  more  useful  to  their  country  and  to  themselves, 
and  common  sense  forces  us  to  take  the  same  view  in  regard  to  the  blind; 
for,  if  educated,  they  are  useful,  intelligent  beings,  but,  left  in  ignorance, 
they  are  a  charge  upon  home  and  friends  and  country.  An  educated 
blind  person,  from  any  of  the  schools  for  the  blind,  is  never  found  upon 
the  streets  with  some  little  instrument,  and,  bat  in  hand,  beggiug  for  a 
pittance,  unless  some  great  misfortune  has  overtaken  him.  An  intelli¬ 
gent  blind  person  may  be  represented  as  similar  to  a  seeing  person  with 
his  eyes  closed. 

The  studies  pursued  in  school  were  orthography,  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  geography,  English  grammar,  etymology,  Latin  derivatives, 
physical  geography,  algebra,  ancient  and  modern  history,  natural  history, 
natural  philosophy,  rhethorie,  and  English  literature. 

From  the  various  causes  previously  mentioned,  thirty  of  the  one  hun¬ 
dred  pupils  who  wore  present  last  session  have  not  returned,  consequently 
the  number  of  vacancies  to  fill  is  considerable,  and  I  cannot  reasonably 
hope  that  we  shall  have  as  great  a  number  present  during*  this  session, 
mainly  because  the  railroad  companies,  the  Santa  Fe  excepted,  have  re¬ 
fused  to  grant  any  more  free  passes  to  the  blind.  The  latter  road  still 
answers  all  demands  for  aid  in  the  way  of  tickets.  These  remarks  are 
not  intended  as  a  complaint  from  the  pupils,  for  they  should  be  grateful 
for  past  favors.  There  are  not  less  than,  perhaps,  150  blind  persons 
young  enough  for  admission,  aside  from  those  now  in  attendance  at  this 
institution.  Many  of  the  parents  whose  children  have  never  been  ad¬ 
mitted  into  this  school,  knowing  comparatively  nothing  about  its  nature, 
frequently  hesitate  about  sending  them,  but  send  them  a  free  ticket  and 
frequently  they  will  change  their  minds,  feeling  that  the  experiment  will 
cost  nothing.  .■ 

1  would  respectfully  suggest  that,  as  we  now  have  large  and  commodi¬ 
ous  buildings  and  plenty  of  apparatus  and  other  facilities  for  educating 
the  blind,  the  Legislature  should  appropriate  about  five  or  six  hundred 
dollars  every  year  to  pay  cxpensesot  hunting  them  up  or  advertising,  and 
paying  their  fare  to  the  institution.  I  gather  this  idea  from  a  former  tree 
school  law  which  paid  teachers  the  pro  rata  amount  of  each  attend¬ 
ing  pupil.  'I’his  forced  the  teacher  to  limit  them  up,  and  be  as  a  stand¬ 
ing  advertisement  for  the  neighborhood  school.  Phe  very  tact,  too.  that 
a  free  school  was  organized  in  every  neighborhood,  sieved  as  a  notice  to 
every  citizen  that  there  was  a  school  roadv  tor  hi-  child.  1  bus  we  find 
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that  schools  for  sighted  children  are  well  advertised  all  over  the  State- 
hut  there  is  only  one  school  for  the  blind,  and  it  is  hundreds  of  miles 
away  from  most  of  them,  consequently  a  majority  never  hear  of  it  or  its 
advantages.  It  would  be  too  expensive  to  establish  a  school  of  this  char- 
acter  in  every  county. 

Any  thoughtful  person— especially  after  reading  the  results  of  educa¬ 
tion  ,11  this  school,  as  previously  mentioned— will  admit  that  it  is  not 
only  useful  to  educate  youthful  blind  persons,  but  will  also  admit  that  it 
is  a  great  necessity,  and  a  great  obligation  upon  us,  that  they  should  re¬ 
ceive  benefits  in  tins  way.  We  frequently  find  men  and  women  who 
have  never  attended  school  a  day,  making  a  good  support,  and  holding 
the  respect  ot  their  neighbors;  but  lot  a  blind  child  grow  up  in  ignorance, 
and,  at_  maturity,  be  cut  off  from  parental  care,  he  is  almost  sure  with 
deformities  of  person  and  manners,  to  either  become  a  beggar  or  drift 
into  the  comity  poor  bouse. 

1  he  law  establishing  this  institution  declares  its  object  to  be  for  the 
education  of  the  blind  A  copy  of  the  acts  may  be  found  in  the  appen- 
d'x  1  herefore  I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  your  Excellency  ask 

non,  1  Ue- t0  pam-a,n  act  deHninS  the  nature,  and  giving  a  perma- 
nent  t  tie  to  this  establishment,  such  as  School  for  the  Blind,  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  etc.,  so  that  the  statutes,  bills  for  appropriations,  may  not 
bear  the  injurious  name  of  “Blind  Asylum.” 

I  here  extract  from  the  Mute's  Companion,  a  little  paper  published  by 
the  deaf  and  dumb  at  Faribault,  Minnesota,  the  following,  in  order  to 
give  the  decided  opinions  ol  eminent  instructors  on  certain  points  con¬ 
cerning  institutions  of  this  kind:  * 

“During  the  meeting  of  the  Ninth  Annual  Conference  of  Charities,  held 
at  Madison  Wisconsin,  August  7-11,  one  session  was  devoted  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  education  of  the  blind.  A  number  of  superintendents 
ami  teachers  of  institutions  for  the  blind  were  present,  and  a  report  from 
a  committee  appointed, to  consider  the  subject,  and  three  papers  prepared 
tor  the  occasion  were  read.  1  11 

Superintendent  of  the  Blind,  rendered  the  report,  of 
hiUj  the  following  is  a  synopsis,  in  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ed- 
ucation  of  the  Blind: 

“Th®  fork  of  educating  the  blind  was  begun  in  New  York  City  in 
■  there  are  now  twenty-nine  schools  for  the  blind  in  the  United 
•states,  the  attendance  upon  which  was,  in  1881,  9209.  Tt  per  capita 
appropriation  ranges  from  §225  to  §300,  the  difference  in  cost  depending 
upon  various  reasons.  1 

The  following  propositions  are  presented,  as  having  been  established 
J  jle  6xpunence  of  years  and  judgment  of  those  who  have  engaged  in  the 
-  r,  _°  educating  the  blind  long  enough  to  enable  them  to  speak  know- 
.  ®  Y‘ .  *•  dhat  all  blind  children  should  receive  an  education,  adapted 
ien  wants  and  condition,  free  of  charge.  2.  That  indigence  should 
n“  case  he  made  a  condition  for  admission.  3.  That  the  period  of 
pupi  age  and  kind  of  training  should  he  adapted  to  the  capacities  of  each 
r-dual  case,  and  not  made  alike  for  all.  4.  That  all  such  schools  or 
s  i  utions  are  a  legitimate,  part  of  the  system  of  public  education,  and 
•  s  sue  should  be  incorporated  into  that  system,  and  should  he  separated 
never  he  classified  with,  penal,  reformatory  or  eleemosynary 
a  J.'s  'Stunts.  5.  I  hat  political  or  partisan  influences  should  never  he 
permi  led  to  affiecl  the  appointment  of  officers  or  employees  of  any  grade. 
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nor  in  any  way  control  the  arrangements.  6.  That  blind  adults  should 
not  be  educated  or  cared  for  in  the  same  schools  with  children.  7.  That 
two  classes  of  defectives,  as  the  blind  and  the  deaf  and  dumb,  should  not 
be  educated  or  cared  for  in  the  same  school.  8.  That  the  sexes  should 
be  separated  except  during  the  hours,  and  for  the  purpose,  of  instruction, 
and  all  communication  between  them  interdicted.  9.  That  careful  grading 
and  classification  should  be  effected,  both  in  and  out  of  the  school  room. 
10.  That  discipline  should  be  maintained  without  resort  to  corporal 
inflictions.  11.  That  the  use  of  tobacco  should  be  prohibited.  12.  That 
such  schools  should  be  located  in  the  largest  cities.  13.  That  each  school 
should  have  three  departments ,  literary ,  musical  and  industrial.  14. 
That  as  educated  blind  persons  scarcely  ever  became  a  public  charge ,  it  is 
wise  and  prudent  for  the  State  to  foster  the  blind  institutions  with  a  lib¬ 
eral  hand. 

“  Rev.  P.  Lane,  Superintendent  of  the  Louisiana  Deaf  and  Dumb  and 
Blind  Institute,  was  absent,  and  his  paper  on  ‘  The  Education  of  the 
Blind  and  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  under  One  Administation  ’  was  read  by 
Mr.  J.  J.  Dow,  of  Minnesota,  Superintendent  of  the  Institute  for  the 
Blind.  The  following  is  an  abstract: 

“  Six  of  the  United  States  maintain  institutions  for  the  joint  education 
of  the  blind  and  of  deaf  mutes.  It  is  phenomenal  folly.  The  union  of 
the  blind  and  deaf  mutes  in  one  establisment  is  hurtful  to  both,  and  the 
emphasized  hurt  is  to  the  blind.  Any  abnormal  association  is  injurious, 
because  it  is  a  multiplication  based  on  a  defect,  multiplies  inconvenience, 
and  aggravates  the  uneasiness  of  every  member  by  burdening  him  with 
the  discomforts  of  others.  To  bring  together  the  blind  and  the  mutes  is 
to  bring  together  deprivations,  each  of  which  shades  the  other  with  a 
deeper  gloom  and  a  more  mournful  dreariness.  In  the  presence  of  the 
blind,  the  deaf  mutes  feel  more  keenly  their  own  lack;  and  in  presence 
of  mutes,  the  blind  are  more  oppressed  by  the  sense  of  loss.  The  victims 
of  these  respective  deprivations  are  placed  at  the  opposite  poles  of  mis¬ 
fortune,  are  moved  from  each  other  bv  the  whole  diameter  of  calamity; 
nor  can  any  contrivance  bridge  the  chasm  that  separates  them.  Blind¬ 
ness  and  deaf-muteness  are  isolating  and  dissocializing  defects,  aud  the 
tendencies  thereto  are  strengthened  by  bringing  them  together.  The 
educational  methods  required  by  the  two  classes  of  unfortunates  are 
wholly  different.  For  the  blind,  the  instructional  efforts  and  appliances 
must  be  addressed  to  tile  touch  or  to  tile  ear;  for  the  mutes,  eveiytbing 
must  be  addressed  to  the  eye.  The  management  of  grounds  and  build¬ 
ings  must  be  different.  Separate  corps  of  expert  teachers  must  be 
maintained,  else  one  class  of  victims  will  suffer.  Blindness  depresses 
physically;  deaf-muteness  depresses  mentally.  The  union  of  the  two  is 
therefore  bringing  together  of  physical  and  mental  depression,  and 
weaknesses  cannot  help  each  other.  The  establishment  of  a  dual  institu¬ 
tion  is  therefore  hurtful  and  of  inutility.  The  folly  should  be  abandoned. 

“Mr.  B.  B.  Huntoon,  Superintendent  of  Kentucky  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  who  had  prepared  a  paper  on  ‘The  Institutions  for  the  Blind  a 
proper  part  of  the  public  educational  system,’  was  absent,  and  his  paper 
was  read  by  Mr.  .T.  L.  Noves,  of  Minnesota,  Superintendent  of  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  Institute  of  that  State.  The  following  is  an  outline: 

“  Mr.  Huntoon  said,  that  this  beinga  conference  of  charities  and  correc¬ 
tions,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  we  should  have  a  dear  idea  of 
what  are  charities;  for  we  may  not  differ  in  defining  corrections.  11  hen 
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we  have  rightly  drawn  our  defining  lines,  institutions  for  the  blind  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  for  the  feeble-minded,  will  'be  found  outside 
We  draw  money  from  the  public  treasury;  so  do  our  Mate  universities' 
our  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges,  our  normal  schools  and  all  o’f 
our  public  schools.  Our  work  is  exclusively  educational,  maintained  and 
established  for  the  education  of  blind  children.  Abroad,  these  defective 
classes  are  cared  for,  gathered  into  homes  and  asylums  and  maintained 
or  receive  at  their  homes  a  weekly  dole,  out  of  the  tender  mercies  of  a 
paternal  government,  or  the  charities  of  the  humane.  Here  they  are 
gathered  into  schools,  while  still  in  the  teachable  ages,  and  are  taught 
independence,  going  forth  from  our  schools  able  to  maintain  themselves 
and  take  tlieir  full  part  in  the  duties  of  American  citizenship.  In  this 
country,  the  educated  blind  feel  any  expression  of  a  sentiment  of  pity  to- 
waul  them  as  an  insult,  while  abroad  they  depend  upon  it  for  their  ex¬ 
istence.  The  classing  of  the  institutes  for  the  blind  among  charities  of  the 
government  comes  to  us  from  Europe.  It  is  an  inheritance  of  error,  propa¬ 
gated  here  by  thoughtlessness  and  ignorance,  and  it  does  us  harm  with¬ 
out  end. 

“In  England,  there  are  over  forty  institutions  for  the  blind,  almost 
every  one  of  which  is  an  asylum.  The  shining  exception  is  the  Royal 
Rormal  College  of  Music  for  the  blind,  established  ten  years  ago  in  Lon- 
don  by  a  blind  American,  trained  in  the  Tennesseo  school  for  the  blind, 
whose  blind  superintendent  was  himself  taught  in  the  Pennsylvania 
echoo  for  the  olmd.  He  has  made  eighty  per  cent  of  those  who  leave 
his  school  independent  and  self-supporting.  It  is  not  from  a  lack  of  in- 
come  that  the  blind  in  England  are  nearly  all  paupers,  but  from  a  wrong 
classification.  It  is  in  this  country  alone  that  ihe  care  of  the  defective 
classes  is  assumed  by  the  State  with  the  same  objects,  and  to  the  same  ex¬ 
tent,  as  she  assumes  the  care  of  any  of  her  children,  namely,  educate  them 
o  become  citizens.  Our  statistics  show  over  sixty-five  per  cent  of  those 
who  leave  our  schools  become  self-sustaining.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that 
our  schools  for  the  blind  gather  in  only  about  one-fifth  of  the  blind  children 
01  the  land.  One  ol  the  most  obvious  causes  of  this  is  the  wrong  impres- 
sion  produced  at  once  by  the  pitiable  name  of  asylum  given  to  our 
sc  100  s.  Jo  you,  then,  as  men  and  women  of  unusual  intelligence,  who 
nave  studied  more  deeply  than  most  the  subjects  of  charity,  I  appeal  to 
cease  from  classing  schools  among  the  charities.  They  do  not  belong 
iert.  ou  perpetuate  the  difficulties  we  have  been  struggling  against 
ot  many  years,  when  you  brand  us  with  your  authoritative  stamp  as 
cn  an  ties.  1 

Mi.  M.  Anagos,  Director  of  tlie  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind, 
was  unable  to  be  present,  and  his  paper  upon  Evil  Effects  of  Political 
n  u  eieiiee  in  the  Management,  of  Institutions  for  the  Blind,  was  read 
!8'  ..  r.\ As?  ^  Lord,  of  the  New  York  State  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
and  uie  following  is  an  abstract. 

In  Gieat  Britain,  the  State,  in  its  sovereign  capacity,  makes  no  pro- 
' 1Mon  01  Bie  defective  classes.  The  institutions  for  their  benefit  are  nu- 
eious  enough,  but  are  supported  by  contributions  of  benevolent  individ- 
a  s.  ut  whatever  is  done  in  that  form  is  often  so  hampered  by  condi- 
101,8  ,ca  cu'at(M  to  minister  to  the  vanity  of  the  donors,  it  is  so  ludi- 
*  ous  y  encumbered  by  a  complicated  machinery  of  parade  and  show  of 
empty  titles  and  long  subscription  lists,  of  annual  dinners  and  begging 
imons,  that  its  blessedness  to  the  recipients  is  rather  questionable.  In 
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this  country,  institutions  for  the  care  of  the  disabled  or  incapacitated  cit¬ 
izen  and  for  the  education  of  every  child  within  its  border — in  view  not 
only  of  his  assumed  rights,  but  also  for  the  protection  of  the  community 
itself  against  ignorance  as  a  source  of  pauperism  and  as  unfitting  men 
for  citizenship — are  undertaken  by  the  State,  and  supported  by  general 
taxation.  This  policy,  admirable  and  beneficial  inmost  respects,  is  not 
free  from  grave  dangers,  the  most  serious  of  which  are:  (1)  political  in¬ 
terference  in  the  administration  and  management  of  State  institutions; 
(2)  misapprehension  of  their  nature,  scope,  and  object.  First,  as  to  po¬ 
litical  interference,  which  prevails  to  the  most  alarming  extent  in  the 
west  and  south.  However  disguised,  it  is  obviously  pernicious  in  its 
character,  demoralizing  in  its  influences,  unscrupulous  in  its  aims,  plun- 
derous  in  its  attempts,  vindictive  in  its  purposes,  destructive  in  its  ten¬ 
dencies,  and  reckless  in  its  action.  The  writer,  in  vigorous  terms,  cites 
instances  where  great  damage  to  the  institution  in  question  and  discour¬ 
agement  to  professional  experts  thrown  out  of  employment  to  make 
room  for  unskilled  political  henchmen,  have  been  wrought.  Mr.  Anagos 
closes  his  paper  with  an  earnest  plea  to  the  conference  not  to  class  schools 
for  the  blind  among  the  list  of  charitable  and  correctional  institutions. 
These  are,  he  sags,  regular  educational  establishments ,  an  d  it  is  a  serious 
misapprehension  of  their  scope  to  call  them  charitable  schools.  He  there¬ 
fore  formally  withdraws  from  the  conference,  with  this  paper.” 

oculist’s  report. 

I  herewith  submit  the  report  of  Dr.  J.  T.  Mathis,  oculist  for  this  In¬ 
stitution.  The  doctor  has  shown  that  he  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
his  profession,  and  he  has  skillfully  treated  all  cases  placed  in  his  charge. 
So  far  as  my  own  knowledge  of  the  diseases  of  the  eye  may  go,  I  will 
freely  assert  that  Dr.  Matthis  has  given  satisfaction  for  his  usefulness  as 
an  oculist.  As  an  honorable  man,  and  for  universal  kindness  to  the  pu¬ 
pils,  I  can  also  speak  unreservedly  in  his  favor.  The  character  of  cases 
usually  presented  here  to  an  oculist  for  treatment  are  not  of  a  kind  to 
give  him  much  encouragement  to  hope  for  much  display  of  skill. 

ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS. 

We  are  under  many  obligations  to  Mr.  John  Sealy,  General  Manager 
of  the  Gulf,  Colorado  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  for  his  kindness  in  grant¬ 
ing  free  tickets  to  several  of  our  pupils  in  June  last.  Also  to  those  great 
old  Texans,  Mr.  Charles  De  Morse,  of  Clarksville,  and  Judge  Evans,  of 
Bonham,  and  to  the  veteran  legislator  E.  D.  Linn,  for  sending  their 
valuable  newspapers,  the  Clarksville  Standard,  the  Bonham  Netcs,  and 
the  Victoria  Advocate  to  our  school,  free  of  charge.  1  must  continue  to 
speak  in  praise  of  the  conductors  and  their  assistants,  on  the  different 
railroads,  for  their  great  kindness  to  our  pupils* 

Frank  Rainey, 

Superintendent. 
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I„  /»//  last  annual  report  /  bromjht  the  statement  of  expenses  up  to 
March  1,  1882,  and  note  show  the.  disbursements  from  that  time,  till 
September  I — six  months. 


Superintendent's  salary . . 

Ollicers,  teachers  and  employees . 

Requisition . 

Groceries  (for  quarter) . 

Dry  goods  (f t  quarter) . 

City  Water  Com  pan)- . 

Oiiy  scavenger . 

B«ef . 7..  .  . 

Repairs . 

£  urni-diin^  . 

Furniture  in  laundry . 

Tin  and  hardware . 

One  cow. . . 

Photograph,  electrotype,  etc.,  of  institution... 
Medicine,  etc  . . . 

05 

Stationery,  etc . 

Chickens,  eggs,  butter  and  milk.  . 

Cotton  seed . 

Country  produce . 

78 

APRIL. 

Superintendent's  salary . 

Officers,  teachers  and  employees . 

Requisition . 

Provisions,  chickens,  eggs  and  butter . 

City  scavenger . . . 

City  Water  Company . 

Crockery,  hardware,  iron  work  etc . 

Drugs,  etc . 

Music,  strings,  etc  .. . 

Beef . .  .  . 

Hay .  '  . . 

Furnishing .  . . . . . 

Barber,  trimming  pupils'  hair , .  .  .  . 


MAT. 

Superintendent's  salary . 

Officers,  teachers  and  employees . 

Requisition . * 

Groceries . "  '  . . . 

VegeiablcH,  etc . 

Butter,  eggs  and  milk . 

City  Water  Company 
City  scavenger . 

Drugs,  etc . .  ’  ’ . . 

Bran  and  ine  d . . . . . 

Carpenter’s  work. . . 

Kerosene  oil,  etc _ 

Dry  goods . . . 

Books .  ’  . . . '  " 

Medical  practice. . 

Beef .  . 


166 

66 

35 

oo 

80 

00 

65 

70 

00 

15 

00 

20 

50 

00 

.  $166 

66 

20 

.  100 

00 

40 

08 

80 

55 

.  150 

64 

10 

05 

20 

00 

15 

40 

22 

10 

0 

50 

18 

32 

52 

00 

20 

00 

45 

00 

183 

00 

$4,401  34 


$1,848  »1 


$1,807  10 


A  mount  curried  forward 


$8, 1 17  8S 
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JUNE. 


Amount  brought  forward . 

Superintendents  salary . 

Officers,  teachers  and  employees 

Requisition . 

Provisions  for  quarter . 

Beef . 

Hardware . 

Country  produce,  butter,  etc.  . . 

Railroad  fare  for  pupils . 

City  scavenger . 

City  Water  Company . 

Stationery . 

Feather  pillows . 

Bran  and  meal . 


JULY. 


Superintendent's  salary.  . . . 

Officers  and  employees . 

Requisition . 

Repairs . 

Covering  galleries,  etc . 

Beef . 

Citjr  Water  Company . 

Provisions  . 

Chickens  and  vegetables. . . 

Butter  and  eggs . 

Oats,  hay,  bran,  etc . . 

Lime  and  blacksmith  work 

Books,  shoes,  etc . 

Paints  and  drugs . 


august. 


Superintendent’s  salary . 

Officers  and  employees . 

Requisition . 

City  Water  Company . 

Country  produce,  chickens,  etc. . . 

Painting . 

Groceries,  etc . 

Repairs,  brick ,  etc . 

City  scavenger . 

Beef . . 

Post  office,  envelopes,  etc . 

Drugs,  paints  and  oil, . 

Wood . 

Cow  feed . 


$8,117  25 


66 

576 

75 

100 

00 

•>43 

74 

107 

32 

11 

30 

147 

72 

79 

00 

15 

00 

16 

65 

9 

60 

11 

25 

20 

61 

-  $1,806  20 


if  166 

66 

146 

93 

60 

00 

468 

18 

1060 

00 

37 

46 

16 

65 

33 

22 

18 

00 

10 

50 

77 

36 

20 

35 

13 

71 

36 

40 

$  166  66 
156  33 
75  00 
16  65 
62  32 
77  50 
006  04 
164  35 
10  00 
45  41 
16  10 
61  05 
373  00 
4  50 

- $2,136  80 

$14,226  57 


REPORT  OF  OCULIST. 

As  it  is  doubtless  known,  the  pupils  of  this  institution  are  among  those 
who  are  so  far  deprived  of  sight  as  not  to  be  able  to  acquire  an  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  ordinary  schools  of  the  country,  through  the  medium  of  vision. 
Among  them  may  be  found  almost  every  degree  of  vision,  from  the 
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ability  to  read  a  few  words,  down  to  total  blindness;  some  totally  blind 
from  infancy;  some  have  become  blind  later  in  life  through  some  form  of 
disease  of  the  eye;  others  have  lost  one  eye  bv  accident,  and  the  other 
through  sympathetic  ophthalmia;  thus  taking  a  young  man  or  youn«-lady 
or  child  from  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  light  into  midnight  darkness  and 
that,  perhaps,  in  a  very  short  period. 

I  find  among  the  causes  of  the  various  degrees  of  blindness  as  ex¬ 
hibited  in  this  school,  the  following: 

1.  Atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  and  retina,  in  various  degrees. 

2.  Total  opacity  of  the  cornea  in  many  cases;  in  others“only  portions 

opaque.  1 

3.  Irido-choroiditis,  resulting  in  atrophy  of  the  choroid,  occlusion  of 
pupil,  etc. 

4.  Retinitis  pigmentosa,  which  is  progressive  in  its  character,  fre¬ 
quently  requiring  years  to  complete  its  terrible  work,  even  when  left  to 
itself,  unchecked  by  treatment. 

5.  Staphylomata,  resulting  from  ulcers  and  perforations  of  the  cornea 
and  frequently  leading  to  atrophy  of  the  globe. 

0.  Conjunctivitis  granulosa  chronica,  often  leading  to  entropium,  and 
consequent  irritation,  inflammation,  infiltration,  and  ulceration  of’  the 
cornea,  and  sometimes  the  destruction  of  the  globe. 

7.  Interstitial  keratitis,  which  frequently  leaves  the  cornea  clouded  if 
not  opaque. 

8.  Glancoma,  which  generally  ends  in  total  blindness  if  not  relieved 
by  timely  treatment. 

I  have  mentioned  the  most  common  ailments  among  the  pupils  of  this 
school.  There  are  some  rare  cases,  whose  description  would  be  interest- 
mg,  but  they  are  precluded  by  the  time  and  space  allotted  to  this  report. 

,  _  Most  of  the  cases  had  passed  into  the  chronic  state  long  before  enter¬ 
ing  this  sclioal,  and  in  nearly  all  the  cases  such  changes  had  taken  place 
in  the  tissues  as  make  them  hopeless  as  to  anything  like  marked  improve¬ 
ment.  II  an  eye  be  lost  as  to  vision,  there  may  still  be  some  inflamma¬ 
tion,  causing  much  discomfort  to  the  owner.  In  such  case,  it  is  the  duty 
and  business  of  the  oculist  to  endeavor  to  relieve  the  inflammation  and 
give  ease.  In  case  the  patient  barely  perceives  light,  he  highly  prizes 
that  power;  and  the  oculist  must  labor  to  keep  the  little  spark  al'ive,  and 
add  thereto,  if  possible.  In  short,  he  must  work  for  light,  and  more 
light,  where  there  is  any  foundation  upon  which  to  build.  Where  no 
foundation  for  light,  then  he  must  aim  at  ease  for  the  blind  one  who 
comes  to  him  for  help.  I  have  frequently  almost  wept  while  examining 
a  pan  of  eyes  for  the  first  time,  and  finding  them  totally  lost,  and 
yet  seeing  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  that  there  was  a  time  when  proper 
teatmeut  could  have  saved  them.  After  the  examination  comes  the  se¬ 
verest  ordeal  to  the  oculist — the  revelation  to  the  owner  of  those  hope¬ 
lessly  blind  eyes  that  there  is  no  help. 

_  I  he  foregoing  statements  seem  material,  forming  a  sad  picture  repre¬ 
senting  the  whole  school.  Hut,  in  despite  of  many  apparent  good  reasons 
<j,1  a  general  prevailing  sadness  and  gloom,  there  are  almost  universal 
lie  and  cheerfulness,  making  the  visitor  look  on  in  pleasant  wonder  and 
S?u’i  ' ( T d  ^*vo  fexas,  who  remembers  and  provides  for  her  unfortunate 
c  nldren  ”  In  this  school  the  spectator  can  see  and  feel  the  mighty 
Unrobs  of  the  great  maternal  heart  of  the  State.  A  son  of  Texas  may  feel 
proud  that  he  has  such  a  mother.  But  the  sunshine  does  not  all  come  to 
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this  koine.  for  the  blind  youth  through  the  buildings,  beds,  viands,  books 
fires,  pianos;  etc.,  etc.,  furnished  by  the  State.  It  takes  more  than  all 
this  to,  make  a  “home,”  in  the  absence  of  “mamma”  and  “papa.” 
There  must  be.  a  proper  manipulation  of  the  whole  circle  of  facilities'  bv 
him  who  superintends  the  home,  adding  thereto  the  sunshine  of  his  owii 
personality.  Without  going  into  any  special  personal  laudation,  I  mav 
be  allowed,  in  all  candor,  to  say,  this  is  a  “home.” 

T  hope  to  be  excused  for  this  episode,  in  which  I  betray  myself  as  having 
been  looking  for  the  causes  of  effects  presented  before 'me  while  perfornn 
ing  the  functions  of  my  office.  Though  my  position  as  a  standpoint  for 
observation  gives  me  some  advantage  of  the  occasional  Visitor,  yet  I  am 
willing  to  let  him  take  part  in  judging  of  the  correctness  of  my  conclu¬ 
sions. 

But,  to  return  to  my  own  department,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say,  that 
during  the  time  of  my  connection  with  the  institution  as  oculist,  mauv 
have  been  treated;  some  surgically,  some  topically  medicinally,  and  others 
systematically  medicinally — some  by  two  of  these  modes,  and  others  by- 
all  three.  Degrees  of  success,  as  measured  by  the  amount  of  manifest 
benefit,  have  been  various.  I  think  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  no  mishap 
has  attended  or  immediately  followed  any  operation  or  medicinal  appli¬ 
cation  made  by  me  during  the  whole  time  of  my  service  as  oculist  to 
the  school.  Though  appointed  as  oculist,  I  have  acted  as  oculist  and 
aurist.  I  am  anxious  to  see  the  day  when  Texas  shall  be  able  to  prevent 
so  much  blindness  and  partial  blindness,  by  securing  to  the  unfortunate 
little  ones  more  efficient  treatment  earlier,  and  before  so  manv  destructive 
changes  have  taken  place. 

It  would  be  economy  and  benevolence  combined  on  the  part  of  the 
State  to  establish  a  hospital  for  the  treatment  of  such  little  unfortunates 
as  have  not  the  means  to  provide  timely  treatment  for  themselves.  The 
present  arrangement  does  not  admit,  them  until  the  attainment  of  the 
scholastic  age;  and  not  then,  unless  they  are  considered  hopelessly  too 
blind  to  obtain  an  education  in  a  common  school.  One  hundred  dollars 
spent  by  the  State  while  there  is  time  to  save  the  eyes  will  make  the 
difference  between  the  blind  man  and  the  one  who  sees,  and  save,  per¬ 
haps,  a  thousand  dollars  to  the  State.  In  this  case,  the  happy  blending 
of  economy  and  benevolence  is  very  manifest.  There  is  another  class  of 
unfortunate  blind  ones  which  could  and  should  be  made  the  subject  and 
object  of  economy  and  benevolence,  but  my  space  is  full,  and  I  desist. 

Very  respectfully,  J.  T.  Mathis,  M.  D.;  Oculist. 


Statement  of  Receipts  and  Expenditures  of  tin  Workshop  during  the 
Session  of  1SS 1  and  ISSd. 


September  1,  1881 — To  cash  balance .  $2:15  80 

By  cash  paid  for  material  during  session  end¬ 
ing  August  81,  1882  .  $227  08 

September  1,  1 8-2 — By  cash  for  material  for  shop,  paid  .1.  A.  Rog¬ 
ers,  in  July  aud  August,  1882 .  .‘>0  45 

By  expenses  of  s'v'p  during  session ... .  75  10 

To  cash  received  during  session  for  sale  of 

brooms  and  seating  chairs .  207  15 

$442 05 

To  cash  to  balance .  80  88 

$442  05 


appendix. 


APPENDIX. 


TO  THE  FRIENDS  OF  THE  BUND. 

All  blind  children,  as  well  as  those  who  are  blessed  with  sight,  should 
go  to  school  and  get.  an  education.  Seeing  children  may  go  to  the  ordinary 
free  schools  in  their  neighborhoods,  but  blind  ones  must  remain  at  home 
and  grow  up  in  ignorance,  unless  they  have  a  school  specially  arranged 
for  their  benetu.  1  here  is  such  a  school  right  here  in  Austin,  fitted  up 
by  the  Stale  specially  for  the  blind.  In  this  institution  there  are  rooms 
wnicli  contain  nice  comfortable  beds  and  other  suitable  furniture  for  the 
pupils.  1  here  are  nice  clean  dining  rooms  and  kitchen;  laundry  rooms 
where  their  clothes  are  washed  and  dried;  there  are  large  airy  school 
rooms,  with  nice  desks,  and  large  books  printed  in  raised  print  letters. 

I  he  pupil  read  these  books  by  leeling  of  the  letters  with  their  fingers 
In  the  school  rooms  may  also  be  found  slates  with  figures  on  metal,  like 
tiie  laige  figures  and  letters  on  the  type  used  in  printing  offices.  There 
are  writing  tablets  or  boards  which  arc  used  for  writing;  and  by  aid  of 
these  raised  dots  which  may  be  felt  and  read  just  like  the  raised  letters 

ubie  ?  TE  ?ned~ai:1'  made-  Great  s]0he  maps,  and  dissected  maps 
may  be  taken  to  pieces,  and  the  shape  of  each  State  or  county  told 

learn feusf  U  fT  ’  a,',e.tllere  als0-  Liule  blind  boys  and  girls  may 
fhtn  m  1  °1  thes<;  tjhlnKs  Wlth  ease>  if  tbdy  attend  this  school,  and 

then  glow  up  to  be  useful  men  and  women. 

In  this  great  school,  music  of  all  kinds  is  taught  to  both  boys  and  <rirls 

violin °Lid  fln.!eBSTb  °"t,he  orgar1’  violin  (fiddH  clarionet,  bass 

sexes  take  vocal’ I  lhe  Slrls  take  Iesso?s  on  the  piano  and  organ.  Both 
sfndtwVoi  ons’  and  learn  t0  Slng  the  most  difficult  pieces.  Many 
study  hard  and  prepare  themselves  for  teaching  music.  We  have  eleven 

from  davli  lb?*  °-,gf  V"  use-  Music  is  heai’d  all  over  the  big  buildings 

TuWic  ah  ^  UnUl  bedPme-  T,Je  bo>73  and  sirls  give  concerts  to  the 
pub  ic  about  once  a  month,  and  it  affords  them  a  great  deal  of  fun 

mattrasspk  “ T"  "'1,er,“  the  b°ys  learn  t0  "ink?  excellent  brooms, 
are  also  ™  P' ,  °"’N  a,l(  seat  chairs  with  cane  and  rattan.  There 
well  Til.  V  n,S  >0yB  lcarn  t0  rcPair  pianos,  and  tune  them 

school  Wei,  r  ?ake  the  b°ys  independent  when  they  leave 

e-irls  t n  „  I  ®  four  o{  tbe  best  make  of  sewing  machines  for  the  blind 
few  bv  ll1Pnn  are  teachinS  them  bow  to  sew.  The  girls  learn  to 
i„_rT  ]  a \  ’  ,ari(1  [e.arn  t0  cut  and  fit  their  own  clothing.  They  al«o 

!cf  which  “  T  !'1  befJ  work’  f°r  saIc-  Tl,ey  are  taught  califthon 
titlvand  excellent  hcafth0  exercise>  gracefulness  of  motion,  a 'good  appe- 

f'niU„|haVe  excellent  teachers  in  school,  and  the  ablest  in  music— all 
of  tl„.  lird’  and,  tr,!°-  There  are  servants  to  wait  upon  and  take  care 
nrernrr  ,  /  relJ  1,1  health  and  in  sickness.  Excellent  well  cooked  food  is 
'  Tl>  ,  ,  m’  an<  they  ar<‘  made  comfortable  in  every  way. 

e  noble-hearted  members  of  the  Legislature  have  provided  this 
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school  with  everything  necessary  to  give  blind  children  a  good  educa¬ 
tion,  and  a  knowledge  of  some  useful  trade. 

Now,  if  a  blind  boy  or  girl  should  be  sent  to  this  school,  he  or  she  will 
have  nothing  to  pay — not  a  cent  for  anything — for  this  is  onl  v  a  great 
free  school  for  blind  persons.  If  a  boy  or  girl  wants  to  attend  this 
school,  all  be  has  to  do  is  to  get  the  justice  of  the  peace  of  his  neighbor¬ 
hood  to  give  him  or  her  a  recommendation,  as  follows:  I  hereby  certify 
that  Tom  Jones  (or  any  name  he  may  have)  is  blind  to  such  an  extent 
that  he  or  she  cannot  see  to  read  the  ordinary  print  of  school  books  and 
newspapers;  that  he  has  a  sound  mind,  has  no  chronic  disease,  and  is  not 
under  eight  norover  twenty-four  years  of  age.  I  also  certify  that  it  is  his 
intention  to  attend  school  for  the  purpose  of  remaining  until  he  has  ob¬ 
tained  an  education. 

Send  this  recommendation  to  “the  Superintendent  of  the  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  Austin,  Texas.”  Then,  if  the  person  is  too  poor  to  pay  his 
way  to  Austin,  he  should  go  to  his  best  friend  and  ask  him  to  please  get 
each  neighbor  to  subscribe  a  quarter,  a  half,  or  a  whole  dollar,  to  aid  in 
making  up  a  sufficient  fund.  When  the  child  starts  for  school,  if  his 
parents  cannot  furnish  him  or  her  with  two  or  three  plain  suits  of  cloth¬ 
ing,  then  apply  to  the  county  court,  and  they  will  always  appropriate 
twenty-five  or  thirty  dollars  for  that  purpose.  If  that  should  fail,  let  the 
child  come  anyhow,  and  the  clothing  will  be  provided  in  some  way. 

The  fall  session  begins  about  September  15,  -and  every  one  who 
wishes  to  come  should  send  in  his  application  at  once.  The  building 
have  been  greatly  enlarged,  and  now  presents  a  front  of  270  feet.  In 
the  rear  of  the  main  building  is  a  building  65  feet  long  by  50  broad, 
which  contains  the  school  rooms,  dining  rooms,  kitchen  and  workshop. 

ADVICE  TO  PARENTS. 


When  your  blind  child  is  eight  years  of  age,  or  older,  be  sure  to  send 
it  to  this  great  school  immediately.  Blind  children  usually,  from  the 
neglect  of  their  parents,  form  bad  habits  when  they  are  young;  and,  if 
let  alone  too  long,  they  grow  up  with  the  roughest  manners  and  ideas 
that  it  is  possible  for  any  human  being  to  have.  If  they  are  sent  here 
when  they  are  little,  wo  learn  to  love  them,  and  begin  immediately  to 
teach  them  good  manners  and  habits.  It  your  child  is  under  eight 
years  of  age,'  write  to  me  and  1  will  send  you  an  alphabet  of  raised  letters, 
so  that  you  may  teach  him  before  he  starts  to  school.  It  is  of  no  use  to 
send  a  blind  person  to  school  who  is  over  twenty-four  years  old,  if  he  had 
lost  bis  sight  before  he  was  t  welve  years  of  age:  therefore  for  decency’s 
sake,  and  as  an  act  of  justice  to  your  blind  and  unfortunate  child,  do  not 
allow  if  to  grow  too  old  without  giving  it  a  chance  for  an  education. 
Some  parents  say  that  they  cannot  part  with  their  blind  children,  and 
therefore  keep  them  at  home  until  they  are  too  old  to  learn  anything, 
flow  can  a  conscientious  mother  restrain  her  poor  boy  or  daughter  Irom 
getting  an  education  which  would  make  either  of  them  happier  and  more 
useful?  IIow  can  a  good-hearted  mother,  through  a  mistaken  fondness 
for  her  blind  child,  hold  it  back  and  deprive  it  of  a  chance  to  attend 
school,  and  keep  it  at  home  growing  up  in  ignorance,  with  ugly  gait 
and  habits,  and  yet  allow  her  seeing  child,  who  needs  it  less,  to  have 
every  advantage  ?  When  that  mother  comes  to  die,  if  in  her  senses,  she 
will  look  upon  her  deformed,  ignorant  child,  and  die,  feeling  that  she^ 
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had  robbed  it  of  knowledge,  of  refinement  and  happiness,  left  it  without 
a  single  hope,  hardly  able  even  to  appreciate  its  great  loss  and  its  sad  fu¬ 
ture,  wherein  it  must  float  along  down  the  stream  of  time,  buoyed  up 
only  by  the  charity  of  strangers  or  of  the  county. 

There  are  blind  boys  and  girls  here  now  who  did  not  come  until  they 
were  eighteen  or  twenty-two  years  old,  and  all  of  them  deeply  regret 
that  their  parents  kept  them  back.  Some  of  these,  however,  have  strong 
hearts,  and  say  that  they  will  do  their  best  to  make  up  for  lost  time; 
but,  alas  !  time  has  done  its  work  through  a  mother’s  mistaken  fondness. 

Parents  should  never  allow  their  blind  child  to  have  any  greater  privi¬ 
leges  than  their  seeing  children,  because  too  great  indulgence  develops 
selfishness  in  the  child,  and  makes  it  dictatorial  and  impatient.  They 
should  not  allow  the  child  to  sit  about  the  house  in  idleness,  but  make  it 
help  to  wash  dishes,  bring  wood  or  water,  make  it  run  out  to  play  about 
the  grounds,  teach  it  how  to  use  knife  and  fork,  how  to  cut  its  meat,  and 
sit  properly  at  the  table.  Permit  no  one  to  lead  it  about  the  house,  and 
do  not  allow  it  to  hold  its  hands  in  front  for  protection,  for  that  would 
make  them  helpless  and  disfigure  them  in  their  movements.  It  is  a  liv¬ 
ing  shame  for  parents  to  allow  a  blind  boy  to  chew  or  smoke  tobacco.  It 
stunts  his  growth,  injures  his  nervous  system,  blunts  his  moral  sensibili¬ 
ties,  detracts  from  efforts  at  study — and  then  it  is  a  filthy,  unbecoming 
habit.  Who  wants  a  blind  young  man  to  come  into  the  parlor  to  teach 
music,  or  to  tune  and  repair  a  piano,  when  his  mouth  and  his  body  are 
reeking  with  the  juice  and  fumes  of  tobacco?  The  child  should  not  be 
allowed  to  swear,  if  it  can  be  prevented.  Teach  it  while  young,  before 
every  meal,  to  comb  and  brush  its  hair,  and  do  it  without  assistance. 

1  each  it  to  dress  itself,  and  cause  it  to  rise  early  every  morning. 

It  is  wrong  to  allow  a  blind  child  to  sleep  later  than  others  simply  be¬ 
cause  it  is  blind.  Teach  it  to  act,  as  far  as  possible,  just  like  seeing 
children,  and  do  not  allow  it  to  believe  it  has  any  greater  rights  than 
others.  Do  not  allow  it  to  drink  too  much  strong  coffee,  especially  at 
supper,  for  it  is  injurious  to  the  nervous  system  of  young  children,  if 
used  to  excess.  There  were  blind  boys  here  who  were  allowed  to  drink 
from  two  to  four  cups  of  strong  coffee  at  nearly  every  meal,  when  at 
home.  I  his  is  a  ridiculous  habit,  and  should  never  be  allowed  by  any 
parent  who.  cares  for  the  welfare  of  his  child.  I  beg  of  parents  to  fol¬ 
low  my  advice,  for  it  is  a  solemn,  earnest  duty  they  owe  to  their  unfor- 
Bate  children.  I  mean  all  I  say  in  kindness,  for  I  feel  and  know  that  I 
am  a  true  and  tried  friend  to  the  blind  who  have  been  placed  under  my 
care.  J 


Now,  parents,  send  your  children  to  school,  for  this  is  not  a  dreary- 
asylum,  as  many  imagine,  but  simply  a  free  school;  and  it  is  a  lively'  one, 
too.  My  salary  does  not  depend  upon  any  particular  number  of  blind 
persons  in  school,  therefore  I  urge  you  because  I  am  anxious  to  have  all 
blind  persons  educated.  The  pupils  here  are  happy,  full  of  life  and  fun; 
and  have  over  1200  leet  of  piazzas  antf  galleries  to  exercise  on  in  bad 
weather.  1  hey  remain  here  nine  months  in  the  year,  and  go  home  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  months.  When  their  education  is  finished,  they  remain 
away  to  give  place  to  others.  Send  your  little  chaps  along,  for  I  know 
how  to  take  care  of  little  folks. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  session, ..I line  14,  1SS2,  the  following  pupils, 
after  having  attended  this  school  seven  or  eight  years,  graduated  in  the 
following  school  studies:  Orthography,  readin  '  '  ' 


writing,  arit limet ie. 
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.geography,  ancient  and  modern  history,  etymology,  natural  philosophy, 
English  literature,  natural  history,  aud"  physical  geography: 


Miss  Orra  Simpson. . 
Miss  M a uie  Mather.. 
Miss  Mary  Bingham. 
Miss  Jennie  Clopton 
Miss  Lula  Maynard . . 
Miss  Jane  Garrett.  . . 
Miss  Annie  Neill ...  . 
Miss  Eliza  Allen  ... 
Miss  Mollie  Stockard 
Mis'  Alice  Hamilton. 
Mr.  Robert  Turner.  .  . 
Mr  Johnny  Dickson. 


.Travis  County. 

. Burnet  County. 
Hill  County. 
Bastrop  County. 
Bastrop  County. 
Busk  County. 

G  ray  son  County. 
.Travis  County. 
Bell  County. 
Trinity  County. 
Travis*  County. 
Nueces  County. 


Of  these,  in  addition,  Misses  Simpson,  Mather  and  Garrett  qualified 
themselves  for  teaching  instrumental  music,  and  Misses  Clopton,  May¬ 
nard  and  Neill,  and  Messrs.  Jonathan  Allen  and  Robert  Turner,  qualified 
themselves  for  teaching  both  instrumental  and  vocal  music.  Miss  Eliza 
Allen  is  thoroughly  competent  to  teach  calisthenics.  Mr.  Thomas  Ander¬ 
son,  who  finished  his  studies  in  piano  tuning,  can  repair  any  piano,  and  is 
an  excellent  tuner.  All  of  these  persons  have  been  rigidly  taught  and 
thoroughly  prepared  for  these  avocations,  and  1  can  unhesitatingly 
recommend  them.  We  teach  music  to  our  pupils  by  note,  and  not  by 
ear.  We  teach  them  how  to  instruct  seeing  persons,  and  this  is  done  by 
allowing  persons  who  can  see  to  come  to  this  Institution,  daily,  for 
instruction  from  our  graduating  music  class;  consequently  the  blind 
musicians  of  this  school  have  not  only  a  thorough  knowledge  of  music, 
hut  experience  also  in  teaching. 

Respectfully, 

Frank  Rainey,  Superintendent. 


Note. — If  any  member  of  the  LogSislftnire,  sell -0]  teacher,  minister  of  the  Gospel, 
doctor,  comity  .finite,  sheriff,  or  citizen  of  this  State,  should  happen  to  receive  this 
little  pamphlet,  please  do  a  kind  act  by  sending'  it  to  some  blind  person  iu  vour 
neighborhood.  ‘  p. 


TO,  PARENTS. 

This  is  a  school  for  the  blind.  Persons  with  simple  sore  eves  are  not 
admitted  for  treatment.  This  is  neither  a  hospital  nor  an  asylum.  If  a 
blind  boy  or  girl  is  admitted  into  this  institution  it  must  he  for  the  ex¬ 
press  purpose  of  attending  school.  After  admission  for  that  purpose,  the 
Superintendent  has  the  Slate  Oculist  to  examine  their  eyes,  and  benefit 
them,  if  possible.  No  blind  persons  arc  allowed  to  remain  at  the  institu¬ 
tion  after  their  education  is  finished.  The  pupils  all  go  home  during  the 
summer  vacation.  No  blind  person  over  twenty-four  years  of  age  will  he 
admitted.  A  parent,  county  judge,  or  friend  applying  for  the  admission 
of  a  blind  person  must  write  to  the  Superintendent  and  send  a  certificate. 

from  some  responsible  person,  stating  that  the  person’s  name  is . , 

age . and  is  of  sound  mind  and  good  character.  The  session  begins 

September  15,  every  year,  and  ends  June  15.  Pupils  admitted  at  any 
time.  Everythin!/  here  is  free  of  charge — hoard,  washing,  tuition, 
hooks,  instruments,  doctors’  bills,  etc.  The  institution  will  not  promise 
to  pay  for  clothing  or  traveling  expenses.  When  the  blind  boys  or  girls 
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are  too  poor  'to  clothe  themselves,  or  pay  traveling  expenses,  the  county 
court,  if  applied  to,  will  always  kindly  appropriate  twenty-five  or  thirty 
dollars  a  year  for  each  one’s  clothing,  and  the  neighbors  will  always 
make  op  a  purse  to  pay  the  small  expense  to  Austin.  We  like  for  chil¬ 
dren  to  be  sent  here  when  they  are  very  young — even  as  early  as  the 
ages  of  eight  and  nine — for  then  they  take  a  good  start,  learn  rapidly, 
and,  after  the  first  week,  do  not  suffer  with  “ homesickness,”  and  then  we 
learn  to  love  them  early  and  are  better  able  to  correct  any  faults  of  habit 
or  deportment  while  they  are  small. 

Frank  Rainey, 
Superintendent. 

LAWS  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  INSTITUTION. 

An  Act  to  establish  an  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Leyislature  of  the  State  of  Texas, 
That  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  appro¬ 
priated  and  set  apart  for  the  establishment  of  an  institution  for  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  blind  of  Texas,  which  shall  be  located  at  the  city  of  Austin. 

Sec.  2.  A  board  of  five  trustees  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Governor, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  administer  the  funds  of  said  institution  and 
provide  for  its  going  into  operation  as  soon  as  practicable,  by’ renting  a 
suitable  building  and  appointing  such  superintendent  and  other  officers 
as  may  be  required  for  the  successful  management  of  said  institution. 

Sec.  3.  The  said  sura  of  ten  thousand  dollars  shall  be  paid  on  the  or¬ 
der  of  said  trustees,  approved  ami  countersigned  by  the  Governor,  out 
of  any  money  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  as  the  actual 
current  expenses  of  maintaining  the  Institution  shall  accrue:  Provided, 
Unit  not  more  than  five  thousand  dollars  shall  be  expended  in  any  one 
year. 

Sec.  4.  Said  trustees  shall  be  and  they  are  hereby  required  to  make 
full  and  accurate  annual  reports  to  the  Governor  of  the  State,  showing 
the  condition  and  progress  of  the  Institution,  with  a  full  exhibit  of  all 
expenditures,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Governor  to  lay  the  same 
before  the  Legislature. 

Sec.  5.  That  this  act  shall  take  effect  from  date  of  passage. 

Approved  August  16,  1856. 

An  Act  making  an  appropriation  for  the  purchase  of  a  permanent  location  for  the 
Institution  established  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind  of  the  State  of  Texas. 

Skciuon  1.  lie  it  enacted  by  the  Leyislature  of  the  State  of  7'exas, 
Unit  the  sum  of  twelve  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof 
as  may  be  necessary,  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of  any 
unappropriated  moneys  in  the  treasury,  for  the  purchase  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  a  site  for  the  permanent  location  of  the  Institution  for  the  In¬ 
struction  of  the  Blind  of  the  State. 

Sec.  2.  I  he  said  sum  of  twelve  thousand  and  live  hundred  dollars 
shall  be  paid  on  the  order  of  the  trustees,  approved  and  countersigned 
iy  the  Governor,  out  of  any  money  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appro¬ 
priated,  so  soon  as  they  shall  have  made  the  herein  authorized  purchase. 

oEc.  3.  1  hat  the  trustees  of  said  Institution  for  the  Blind  shall  be 

required,  first,  to  examine  carefully  the  tracts  or  lots  of  land  belonging 
to  the  State  in  and  around  Austin,  and  if  they  can  procure  a  suitable 
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situation  thereon  for  the  permanent  location  of  said  institution,  they  are 
hereby  required  to  do  so.  But  if  the  interests  of  the  State  and  the  insti¬ 
tution  can,  in  their  judgment,  be  better  promoted  by  the  purchase  of  any 
other  than  the  property  of  the  State,  then  they  are  hereby  authorized  to 
make  said  purchase. 

Sec.  4.  That  said  trustees,  after  having  made  a  selection  for  the  per¬ 
manent  location  of  the  blind  school,  as  directed  by  this  act,  may  con¬ 
tract  for  such  improvements  thereon  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  present 
comfort  and  necessities  of  the  pupils  of  said  institution,  and  that  they 
may  use  any  overplus  of  the  appropriation  made  by  this  act,  that  may 
remain  after  purchasing  a  site  for  the  said  school,  for  that  purpose;  pro¬ 
vided ,  that  no  improvement  shall  be  made  upon  any  property  so  pur¬ 
chased,  until  said  purchase  shall  be  ratified  by  the  Legislature. 

Sec.  5.  That  said  trustees  shall  be  and  are  hereby  required  to  report 
to  the  Governor,  so  soon  as  they  shall  make  said  purchase;  shall  make  a 
full  and  fair  exhibit  of  said  purchase  and  expenditures,  and  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  Governor  to  lay  the  same  before  the  Legislature  at  its 
next  session. 

Sec.  6.  That  should  the  trustees  select  a  location  upon  property  be¬ 
longing  to  the  State,  as  directed  under  the  provisions  of  the  first  part 
of  the  third  section  of  this  act,  they  shall,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Governor,  Comptroller,  and  Secretary  of  State,  expend  the  twelve  thou¬ 
sand  five  hundred  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  thereon  suitable  buildings  for  said  institution. 

Sec.  7.  That  this  act  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its 
passage. 

Approved  February  11,  1858. 

Chapter  2  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (1879)  reads  as  follows: 

I.  Boards  of  Trustees. 

Art.  121.  The  general  control,  management  and  direction  of  the 
affairs,  property  and  business  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  and  of  the 
Blind  Asylum  shall  be  vested  in  a  board  of  managers  for  each,  to  be 
styled  “The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum”  and 
“The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Blind  Asylum,”  respectively. 

Art.  122.  Each  Board  of  Trustees  shall  consist  of  five  persons,  citizens 
of  this  State,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor.  They  shall  hold  their 
offices  for  the  term  of  two  years,  and  shall  serve  without  compensation; 
and  in  cases  of  vacancy  in  either  of  said  boards  the  appointment  shall  be 
for  the  unexpired  term. 

Art.  123.  Each  Board  of  Trustees  shall  choose  one  of  its  members  as 
President,  and  the  Superintendent  of  the  Asylum  to  which  it  pertains 
shall  be  ex-officio  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  and  shall  keep  a  true  record 
of  all  its  acts  and  proceedings.  A  majority  of  each  Board  shall  consti¬ 
tute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  any  business. 

Art.  124.  The  Boards  of  Trustees  shall  hold  quarterly  meetings  at 
th  cir  respective  Asylums,  and  at  such  other  times  as  they  may  be  called 
together  by  their  President,  or  the  by-laws  of  the  institution  may  pre¬ 
scribe. 

Art.  125.  ddie  Hoards  of  Trustees  shall  have  power: 

1.  To  examine  and  pass  upon  all  accounts  and  expenditures  of  the 
Superintendent,  and  to  approve  or  disapprove  the  same. 
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2.  To  make  all  contracts  and  necessary  arrangements  for  the  erection 
of  any  buildings  or  the  making  of  any  improvements  upon  the  grounds 
of  the  asylum. 

Art.  126.  All  moneys  appropriated  by  the  Legislature  for  the  erection 
of  buildings  or  the  making  of  other  improvements  upon  the  grounds  of 
either  Asylum  shall  be  subject  to  requisition  by  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  such  Asylum  for  the  actual  amount  necessary  to  pay  for  such  buildings 
or  improvements;  but  no  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  treasury  for 
such  purpose  until  the  work  is  completed  and  finally  accepted  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees. 

Article  127.  In  cases  provided  for  in  the  preceding  article,  the  Board 
of  Trustees  shall  file  with  the  Comptroller  a  statement  of  the  work  done, 
together  with  an  itemized  account  of  the  cost  of  the  same,  and  thereafter 
the  Comptroller  shall  draw  his  warrant  upon  the  Treasurer,  in  favor  of 
such  Board  of  Trustees,  for  the  amount  specified. 

Article  128.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  take  receipts  in  duplicate 
for  al!  moneys  paid  out  under  the  two  preceding  articles,  one  of  which 
shall  be  filed  with  the  Comptroller  of  Public  Accounts. 

Aiticle  129.  On  the  first  day  of  November  of  each  year  the  Board  of 
t  rustees  shall  report,  in  writing,  to  the  Governor  the  general  operations 
of  their  respective  asylums  for  the  year,  and  accompany  the  same  with 
such  suggestions  as  they  may  deem  important  to  the  welfare  of  the  insti¬ 
tution. 


II.  The  Superintendent. 

Article  130.  The  Governor  shall  appoint,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  tile  Senate,  a  Superintendent  of  each  of  said  asylums,  who 
shall  hold  his  office,  unless  sooner  removed,  for  the  term  of  two  years; 
and,  in  case  of  vacancy,  the  appointment  shall  only  be  made  for  the  un- 
expired  term,  and  terms  of  such  offices  shall,  in  any  event,  expire  with 
the  term  of  the  Governor  making  such  appointment. 

Article  131.  The  Superintendent  of  each  of  said  asylums  shall,  within 
wenty  days  after  notification  of  his  appointment,  enter  into  bond  in  the 
8am,of  V-'n  thousand  dollars,  payable  to  the  State,  with  two  or  more 
good  and  sufficient  sureties,  to  be  approved  by  the  Governor,  conditioned 
or  t  le  faithful  performance  of  all  the  duties  of  said  office;  and  he  shall 
also  take  the  oath  prescribed  by  the  Constitution,  which  oath  and  bond 
shad  be  hied  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Article  132.  Pile  Superintendent  of  either  asylum  may  be  removed 
irom  office  by  the  Governor  at  any  time,  when  he  deems  the  public  in- 
erest  demands  it,  and,  in  ease  of  such  removal,  the  Governor  shall  re¬ 
port  such  fact,  together  with  his  reason  thei  efor,  to  the  next  succeeding 
Be88ion  of  the  Legislature.  ® 

Aiticle  1*33.  1  he  Superintendent  shall  be  the  administrative  head  of 

the  asylum  for  which  he  is  appointed,  and  shall  have  the  power— 

•  .’•*  -°  es^a  .  8 ,  ,8uc'h  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the 

ins  1  ution  as,  in  his  judgment,  will  best  promote  the  interest  and  wol- 

9  °iv,  who  may  be  Placed  in  his  charge. 

n.'  10re  not'  otherwise  provided  by  law,  to  appoint  the  subordinate 
J  .er^  )e  necessary  number  of  teachers,  and  all  other  employees,  and, 

**  0  ^ le  aPPr°val  ot  the  board  of  trustees,  to  fix  their  salaries. 

o  remove  at  his  direction  any  officer,  teacher,  or  employee  who 
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does  not  discharge  his  duty,  or  whose  conduct  maybe  such  as  to  en¬ 
danger  the  morals  of  the  pupils  or  the  best  interest  of  the  Asylum. 

Article  134.  The  Superintendent  shall  also  have  care  and  custody  of 
the  buildings,  grounds,  furniture  and  other  property  pertaining  to  the 
asylum,  and  shall  act  as  the  general  financial  and  purchasing  agent  of  the 
asylum  for  all  supplies  not  furnished  by  contract  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  chaptei  three  of  this  title. 

Article  135.  At  each  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  the 
Superintendent  shall  present  an  itemized  account  of  all  receipts  and  ex¬ 
penditures  by  him  on  account  of  the  asylum,  which  account  shall  be  ver- 
jfied  by  his  own  affidavit;  and  for  any  expenses  other  than  the  supplies 
provided  for  in  chapter  three  of  this  title,  the  Comptroller  shall  not  draw 
his  warrant  upon  the  Treasurer  unless  the  account  upon  which  such  war¬ 
rant  is  drawn  is  certified  as  correct  and  just  by  the  Superintendent,  and 
is  approved  by  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Article  136.  On  the  first  days  of  .January  and  July  of  each  year,  the 
Superintendent  of  each  asylum  shall  report  to  the  Governor,  under  oath, 
a  full  statement  of  all  moneys  and  choses  in  action  received  by  him  and 
disbursed  or  otherwise  disposed  of;  and  on  the  first  day  of  November  of 
each  year,  he  shall  make  his  annual  report  to  the  Governor,  showing  in 
detail  the  operations  of  the  institution  for  the  year,  accompanied  with 
such  suggestions  and  recommendations  as  he  may  deem  important  to  the 
wellbeing  of  the  institution  over  which  he  presides. 


BOOKS  PRINTED  IN  THE  RAISED  LETTERS, 

At  the  Presses  of  the  various  Institutions  and  Printing  Associations  in 
the  United  States.  Puoks  out  of  print  not  included. 


AT  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  INSTITUTION. — MR.  WM.  CHAPIN,  SUPT. 

Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,  3  vols . $14  00 

Apparatus. 


Pin-type  Printing  Box . . . ^10  00 

Arithmetic  Slates  and  Figures.. .  4  50 

Algebraic  Letters  and  Signs,  per  pound .  &0 

Writing  Cards,  grooved  and  beveled .  30-50 


NATIONAL  PRINTING  ASSOCIATION,  PHILADELPHIA. 


( Now  combined  with  the  American  Printing  House.) 


Musical  Dictionary . 

Life  and  Beauties  of  Shakspeare . 

Etymology — a  class  book . 

Select  Hymns.  . . . 

Marcx’s  Universal  Music.  2  vols.  (eacli  volume  complete  in  itself),  per  volume. . 
Hymn  Tunes  (three  numbers),  in  raised  music . 


$3  00 
.  3  00 
.  3  25 
2  50 
4  00 
50 
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PERKINS  INSTITUTE,  BOSTON,  MASS.— MR.  W.  ANAGNOS,  8UPT. 
t  t  ,  ,  Price  per  Vol. 

llowe  s  Geography,  1  vol. . . : .  *0 

Howe’s  Atlas  of  the  Islands,  1  vol .  .  ™ 

Howe's  Blind  Child’s  First  Book,  1  vol . .  \  or 

Howe’s  Blind  Child's  Second  Book.  1  vol . .  . .  j  S 

Howe’s  Blind  Child's  Third  Book,  1  vol .  . .  , 

Howe’s  Blind  Child’s  Fourth  Book,  1  vol . .  .  .  .  .  . .  1  on 

Second  Table  of  Logarithms,  1  vol .  .  .,  Tjk 

Astronomical  Dictionary,  1  vol . ■  ■  ■  ■  .  .  .  .  ®  on 

Rudiments  of  Natural  Philosophy,  1  vol .  . a  on 

Philosophy  of  Natural  History,  1  vol . .........I. .  o  no 

Guyot’s  Geography,  1  vol .  .  JJ. 

Howe’s  Cyclopedite.  8  vols .  .  j  JI!, 

Natural  Theology,  1  vol . \\\\ .  .  fj!. 

Combe’s  Constitution  of  Man,  1  vol..  .  .  *  „ 

Pope’s  Essay  on  Man,  1  vol .  . ,  nn 

Baxter's  Call,  1  vol . " .  o  ” 

Book  of  Proverbs,  1  vol .  .  „  „„ 

Pook  of  Psalms,  1  vol . .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  . .  o  „n 

New  Testament  (small)  4  vols . . .  o  rf) 

Book  of  Common  Prayer,  1  vol. . .  .  7  on 

Hymns  for  the  Blind,  1  vol .  .  o  n 

Pilgrim’s  Progress,  1  vol .  . .  ,  on 

Life  of  Melancthon,  1  vol .  .  o 

Dickens’  Old  Curiosity  Shop,  3  vois  . 22 

Shakespeare’s  Hamlet  and  .Julius  Csesar,  1  vol  . 4  on 

Byron’s  Hebrew  Melodies  and  Child  Harolde.  1  vol  .  3  00 

Anderson  s  History  of  the  United  States,  I  vol  .  o  an 

Dickens  Child’s  History  of  England,  2  vols.  . «  ™ 

Selections  from  the  Works  of  Swedenborg,  1  vol  . 

Memoir  of  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  1  vol.  f.’  . . .  «  ,» 

Cutter’s  Anatomy.  Physiology  ami  Hygiene,  1  voi. . .  . . .’ .  4  00 

Vin  Romas  (new  edition  with  additions),  1  vol .  ]  2  00 

MTwiildfShr’™r.ExtraC?i[r01?  British  !md  American  Literature,  2  vols..  '...'.’.'  3  00 
Musical  Characters  used  by  the  Seeing  1  vol  •« 

Milton  s  Paradise  Lost.  2  vol. . . . .  ’ . „  j’2 

Y?T' Folks  History  of  the  United  States,  1  voh  .  .  .  .  .  3  00 

An  Account  of  the  most  Celebrated  Diamonds,  1  vol .  50 

f  li-tory  of  Greece  and  Rome  (in  press) 

Brai  e  s  l  ablets,  with  metallic  bed. . .  .  t  an 

Bra;  e  s  French  Tablets,  with  cloth  bed. .  00 

Braille’s  New  Tablets. ...  .  }  22 

Braille’s  Daisy  Tablets .  .  \  I? 


AMl.ltK.AN  1  It  I VI  ISO  HOUSE,  LOU  IS  VI  I.  LE,  KY.  —  B.  ii.  ftUNTOON,  8UPKUINTENDENT. 

Multiplication  Tables,  by  the  100. . .  „n 

Alphabet  Sheets,  by  the  100  . * 

Spelling  Frames,  per  dozen  ...  .  2  IS 

m  ?!  ibb:  : : : : : :  8  8 

Lde  and  Beauties  of  Shakespeare. .  .  .  2  22 

Etymology— a  class  hook  ...  .  2  2 

Select  Hymns .  “25 

Fables  for  Children .  . .  f  ““ 

Gay's  Fables .  .  ]•  ”” 

Virgil’s  vEnetd  (Latin),'  first  six  books!: .  »  22 

Midsummer  Night’s  Dream .  .  2 

Macbeth .  . .  i 

King  Lear . .  .  .  .  .  .  “  9® 

Arithmetical  Examples. ....  [  [ .' . 
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Washington  before  the  Revolution .  3  50 

Guyot’s  Physical  Geography .  4  00 

Robinson  Crusoe,  3  vols.,  each .  3  50 

Selections  for  Declamations .  3  50 

R.  A.  Proctor’s  Wonders  of  the  Firmament . .  3  50 

A  Primer .  50 

The  first  three  of  Butler’s  Readers,  in  seven  parts,  No.  1 .  50 

The  first  three  of  Butler’s  Readers,  in  seven  parts,  No.  2 .  50 

The  first  three  of  Butler’s  Readers,  in  seven  parts,  No.  3 .  50 

The  first  three  of  Butler’s  Readers,  in  seven  parts.  No.  4 .  50 

Th«  first  three  of  Butler’s  Readers,  in  seven  parts,  No.  5 .  50 

The  first  three  of  Butler’s  Readers,  in  seven  parts,  No.  6 .  50 

The  first  three  of  Butler’s  Readers,  in  seven  parts,  No.  7 .  50 

Colburn’s  Mental  Arithmetic,  2  vols .  3  00 

Guide  to  the  American  Dissected  Maps  of  Europe  and  United  States .  2  00 

N.  Y.  Point  System  of  Musical  Notation .  1  00 

Rab  and  his  Friends,  in  N.  Y.  Point .  1  00 

Bill  from  the  Town  Pump,  and  Mrs.  Bullfrog,  by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  in  N. 

Y.  Point .  75 

Feathertop,  by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  in  N.  Y.  Point .  75 

Snow  Bound,  by  John  G.  Whittier,  in  N.  Y.  Point .  1  00 

N.  Y.  Point  Primer .  15 

Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,  and  Pied  Piper .  25 

Politics  for  Young  Americans,  by  Charles  Nordhoff . .  3  50 

A  Book  of  Behavior . .  1  50 

Constitution  of  the  United  States .  75 

Hooker’s  Child’s  Book  of  Nature,  Part  I — Plants . 2  00 

Hooker’s  Child’s  Book  of  Nature,  Part  II — Animals .  3  00 

Marcx’s  Universal  School  of  Music,  2  vols.,  each .  4  00 

Speller — Prepared  for  the  Wisconsin  Institution  for  the  Blind .  75 

History  of  English  Literature,  Stopford  Brooke . 3  50 

Boone  and  other  Pioneers .  3  00 

Prize  Essays  on  the  Employment  of  the  Bliud .  1  50 

Fancies  of  Child  Life .  1  50 

Pieces  for  Recitation  for  the  Primary  Class .  75 

English  Grammar,  in  2  vols.,  each . .  2  50 

Theory  of  Sound  in  its  relation  to  Music,  by  Pietro  Blaserna .  3  50 

Schmidt’s  Method  for  the  Piano-forte,  in  New  York  Point .  4  00 

Roman  Catholic  Catechism .  1  00 

Notes  on  Light  and  Electricity,  by  John  Tyndall  . 3  50 

Wonder  Books,  by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  (in  press) .  .  3  25 

Aggassiz  &  Gould’s  Principles  of  Zoology  (in  press) .  3  50 

Handbook  of  Natural  Philosophy  (Rolfe  and  Gillet) .  3  50 

Script  Letters  sunk  in  cardboard,  per  card .  20 

Script  Letters  raised,  per  sheet .  5 

Lady  of  the  Lake,  new  edition .  2  50 

Marmion . 3  50 

Compend  of  American  Literature,  new  edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  by  Mr. 

Chapin .  3  50 

Star  Readers,  No.  1 ,  a  continuation  of  Butler’s  Readers . .  1  25 

Star  Readers,  No.  2,  a  continuation  of  Butler’s  Readers .  1  25 

Star  Readers,  No.  3,  a  continuation  of  Butler's  Readers .  1  25 

Star  Readers,  No.  4,  a  continuation  of  Butler’s  Readers . .  1  25 

N.  It.  KNEA88,  JIl.,  PHILADELPHIA. 

Monthly  Magazine,  ten  annual  vols.,  now  out,  each . . $3  50 

Poetry  of  England .  3  00 

Poetry  of  America .  3  00 

Elementary  Arithmetic . .  1  £3 

Merchant  of  Venice .  3  75 

Second  Class  Reader .  .  1  75 

Progressive  Speller . .  1  75 

Prisoner  of  Chillon  .  50 

Crumbling  Path .  75 
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Buy  your  own  Cherries . 

Celestial  Country . 

On  Christ’s  Nativity . . ’  '  ’ 

Introductory  Primer . 

Enoch  Arden,  Tennyson . . 

A  Prououncer  and  Definer . . . . . 

Kneass'  Quarterly  Music  Journal,  per  annum . 

A  variety  of  Elementary  Tracts,  etc. 

Games  for  Blind:  Chess,  Dominoes,  etc. 

VIRGINIA  INSTITUTION,  STAUNTON,  VA.— MR.  CHARLES  M’OOY. 

Blind  Child’s  Primer . 

History  of  Virginia . 

Parley's  History,  revised  edition,  2  vols .  . 

Guyot’s  Intermediate  Geography . 

Arithmetic . 

Hymn  Book . 

Story  Book . 

English  Grammar . . . 

Header  for  the  Blind . 

Robertsonian  System  (French) . . . 

Recuil  Choisi . . 

History  of  the  United  States  (in  press). 

MUSIC  N.  Y.  POINT.  —  ti.  B.  H UNTOON,  SUI’T. 

Key  to  Wait’s  Musical  Notation . 

Impromptu,  No.  3,  Opus  142,  Schubert . . .  V. .  .  .  . 

Mendlessohn’s  Songs,  without  words.  Opus  19,  No.  4 . .'.... 

Mendlessolin’s  Songs,  Spring  Song,  No.  30. 

Cramer’s  Studies,  Nos.  1  anil  2 . 

At  the  Mill  Stream,  Tedesco . 

Marche  Funebre  d’une  Marionette . 

dementi’s  Sonati,  No.  1 . 

dementi’s  Sonati,  No.  2 .  . . 

Sehuman’s  Album . 


50 
50 
40 
1  75 
1  25 
1  75 
3  00 


$1  00 
.  2  75 
.  8  00 
.  4  00 
.  3  25 
.  2  00 

2  25 
.  2  25 

3  00 
.  2  25 

4  00 


* - 

GO 

10 

25 

20 

20 

20 

20 

30. 

3  00 
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FOR  THE 


EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND 


SITUATED  AT 


Austin,  the  Capital  of  the  State. 


REPORT  OF  THE  TRUSTEES  AND  C 


SUPERINTENDENT, 


For  the  Year  1883. 


FRANK  RAINEY,  SUPERINTENDENT. 


AUSTIN: 

E.  W.  SWINDELLS,  STATE  PRINTER. 
188  3. 


TEXAS  INSTITUTION 


FOR  THE 


EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND, 


SITUATED  AT 


Austin,  the  Capital  of  the  State. 


REPORT  OF  THE  TRUSTEES  AND  SUPERINTENDENT, 


For  the  Year  1883. 


FRANK  RAINEY,  SUPERINTENDENT. 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 


EDWARD  W.  SHANDS,  Brest.  DR.  J.  J.  TOBIN, 

DR.  R.  E.  GRANT,  JUDGE  Z.  T.  FULMORE, 

MAJOR  I.  G.  SEARCY. 


OFFICERS  AND  TEACHERS. 


Superintendent: 
FRANK  RAINEY,  M.  D. 


Principal  Literary  Department: 
PROFESSOR  R.  W.  LOWRY. 


Teachers  in  School,  Music,  Etc.,  During  this  Term. 


MRS.  BETTIE  CHAMBERLAIN 

F.  O.  HEFLIN . 

MISS  JENNIE  LATHAM . 

MISS  MOLLIE  PICKETT  (Blind) 

M.  M.  SPENCER  (Blind) . 

MISS  ALICE  HAMILTON . 

MISS  E.  DePOINCY  . 

PROF.  GEO.  HERZOG . 

PROF.  H.  A.  KLOTZ . 

MR.  E.  KORN . 


. Matron 

Bookkeeper  and  Steward 

. Assistant  Teacher 

. Assistant  Teacher 

. Assistant  Teacher 

. Assistant  Teacher 

. Music  Teacher 

. Music  Teacher 

. Music  Teacher 

. Trades  Teacher 


MRS.  M.  COX . Seamstress  and  Teacher  of  Sewing 


MRS.  V.  DARE  . Assistant  Matron  and  Nurse 

MRS.  GUSSIE  M ATHEWSON  . .  Assistant  Matron  and  Nurse 


REPORT  OF  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 


.f^?5  Excellency ,  John  Xveland ,  Govevnov : 

Sir  Under  act  of  Legislature  approved  April  14  tgqq 

«.»!,  S‘ 

een8rai  oper,ti°“  »<  <** 

islaW1"  fhp  Eo“stl.tuti°n>  U-icle  4’  and  subsequent  act  of  Leg- 
hi,  pf  ’  t  SuPermtendent  is  required,  on  the  first  of  Novem- 

m  detail  the  tt 

- he — j— s 

Although  not  required  by  law  to  make  any  renort  until  iss5 
of  theSunerint  b1g  *eav?, ,to  state  that  tIle  accompanying  report 

m £S  h“  be“  P,°J 

aim  rterWgUn0t  .r,e<5,uired  by  law  to  hold  meetings  oftener  than 
examined  anrfnthn  ^  °-Ur  boai'd  meets  monthly,  accounts  are 

i^jtution  t^sSfySss^r>M,ma‘  apper,ainins  *»  <"« 

tees  hasAeUfU  U  188?’  givinS  enlarged  powers  to  the  Trus- 
inten  lentand  Trnl\d  °  general  satisfaction  both  to  Super- 

Sreatly  S7Stematize  the  work  o^aH 

in^ndent3  herewith  °f  ®xP.enditure  in  the  account  of  the  Super- 
exam in?ri  Qifi  th  8“bmitted,  have  from  time  to  time  been 

we  are  satisfied” :  tp]pl?ved  by. the  board,  as  our  duty  requires,  and 
ally  conducted  °arefU'ly  and 

Very  respectfully, 

Austin,  December  15,  1883  Edward  w-  Shands,  Prest. 


REPORT  OF  SUPERINTENDENT. 


Institution  for  the  Blind,  ) 
Austin,  November,  1883.  f 

To  his  Excellency,  Hon.  John^lr  eland,  Governor : 

Sm— In  compliance  with  the  law,  I  respectfully  submit,  for 
your  consideration,  the  following  report,  which  concerns  the 
management  of  this  institution  during  the  school  session  which 
began  September  15,  1882,  and  terminated  June  15,  1883. 

fluring  that  period  of  time  ninety-one  (91)  blind  persons,  who 
were  under  the  age  of  twenty -four  years,  were  admitted.  They 
came  seeking  an  education.  ‘As  the  acts  creating  and  establish¬ 
ing  this  institution  specifically  state  that  it  shall  be  an  “  institu¬ 
tion  for  the  education  of  the  blind,”  no  person  can  be  admitted 
who  is  simply  in  quest  of  a  home  or  place  of  refuge. 

Pupils  of  the  literary  or  school  department,  which  is  under  the 
able  management  of  Professor  R.  W .  Lowry  and  his  corps  of  as¬ 
sistants,  made  fine  progress,  despite  the  frequent  interruptions 
from  sickness  among  the  pupils.  Nearly  all  of  the  modern  dev  ices 
and  apparatus  which  may  be  found  in  the  foremost  schools  of 
this  character,  have  been  duplicated  and  added  to  other  facilities 
here,  and,  all  together,  materially  increase  our  facilities  for  edu¬ 
cating  the  blind.  ,  „  ,  ~  ,, 

The  curriculum  consists  of  the  following  studies;  Orthogra¬ 
phy  reading  in  line  (embossed)  and  point  print,  arithmetic, 
geography,  history  (general  and  special),  etymology  (Lat  deriv. ). 
English  grammar,  algebra,  physical  geography,  natural  philoso¬ 
phy,  and  English  literature.  , ,.  ,  . 

For  several  years  1  have  been  m  the  habit  of  adding  to  this 
course  of  studies  readings  at  night  from  various  newspapers, 
selecting  telegraphic  dispatches,  State  and  city  news,  and  such 
articles  concerning  political  movements  as  may  add  to  their  store 
of  general  information.  These  newspaper  readings  keep  the 
pupils  posted  in  general  intelligence  concerning  every  day  af¬ 
fairs  at  home  and  abroad.  You  may  not  believe  it,  sir.  but  many 
of  our  advanced  pupils  can  converse  intelligently  about  the  a 
now  going  on  between  the  French  and  their  opponents  m  Anam, 
and  point  out,  with  accuracy,  the  situations  on  the  map.  1  hey 
know  the  cause  of  the  difficulty,  and  have  an  idea  of  the  present 
attitude  of  China.  They  understand  the  present  unsettled  con¬ 
dition  of  Europe,  and  can  point  out  the  geographical  and  politi¬ 
cal  relations  between  the  continental  nations.  1  hev  have  some 
idea  of  the  great  tariff  question,  which  seems  about  to  unsettle 
the  political  status  of  the  two  great  parties.  1  hey  are  acquamti  d 
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with  the  causes  of  our  great  civil  war,  the  history  of  its  opera¬ 
tions,  and  the  results.  These  readings  encourage  in  them  a 
taste  for  information  which  cannot  he  obtained  from  books  ;  and 
when  the  pupils  leave  us  for  good,  the  parting  injunction  is, 
“Keep  up  with  the  events  of  the  day  under  all  circumstances.” 

We  endeavor,  if  the  pupils  come  early,  to  give  them  a  fair 
English  education,  and  in  addition,  give  them  a  knowledge  of 
music,  piano  tuning,  mattress  making,  chair  seating,  broom 
making,  sewing  and  bead  work,  so  that  after  having  left  the  in¬ 
stitution  they  may  support  themselves.  If  a  boy  should  come 
too  late  to  go  through  with  the  school  course,  we  teach  him  to 
read  raised  print,  and  then  put  him  in  a  shop  to  learn  a  trade. 
We  suit  the  studies  and  trades  to  the  capabilities  of  the  pupil. 
We  never  attempt  to  cram  one  with  music  whose  talent  lies  in 
the  shop. 

Perhaps  I  do  not  exaggerate  when  I  state  that  eighty  per  cent 
of  those  who  are  capable,  and  remain  in  the  institution  until  the 
course  prescribed  is  finished,  are  able  to  support  themselves. 
The  blind,  when  properly  taught— all  things  being  equal— 
unless  they  fall  into  evil  habits,  as  seeing  persons  do,  gen¬ 
erally  make  good  traders,  and  do  well  in  business.  The 
blind  beggars,  organ  grinders,  and  fiddlers,  sitting  on  the  street 
corners  in  cities  and  towns,  do  not  come  from  the  schools  for  the 
blind.  You  may  find  many  blind  beggars,  but  if  you  question 
them  closely  it  will  be  found  that  none  of  them  were  educated 
in  an  institution  like  the  Texas  School  for  the  Blind;  and  in  fact 
were  not  educated  at  all,  but  that  they  were  kept  at  home  by 
parents  who,  being  ignorant  themselves,  did  not  care  to  educate 
their  children.  Now  and  then  whimsical  or  ignorant  parents, 
i1- ij°me  slight  pretext,  or  through  indifference,  allow  their 
children  to  go  to  school  one  or  two  sessions,  and  then  keep  them 
at  home,  that  they  may  grow  up  in  ignorance  and  forget  what 
little  they  had  learned.  This  class  of  blind  children  may  soon 
drift  into  misfortune,  for  they  will  have  no  knowledge  of  any  kind 
to  sustain  them  after  their  parents  shall  have  dropped  into  the 
grave.  One  of  the  brightest  little  fellows  I  ever  saw  is  being 
treated  that  way,  because  his  doting  mother  says  she  cannot  do 
without  him;  but  before  many  years  shall  have  passed  away  the 
poor  boy  must,  and  in  darkness,  too,  do  without  that  doting- 
mother.  & 

One  of  the  pupils — Miss  Geneva  McDaniel],  of  Williamson 
county  graduated  in  June,  and  had  the  honor  of  receiving  her 
diploma  from  the  hands  of  your  Excellency.  She  is  a  most 
worthy  young  lady,  and  will  be  respected  wherever  she  may  go. 

As  this  is  a  State  school,  the  Governors,  whenever  they  could 
conveniently  do  so,  have  attended  our  entertainments  and  ex¬ 
aminations.  This  attention  pleases  and  encourages  the  pupils 
very  much:  and  why  should  it  not.  when  nearly  all  of  them  are 
the  children  pi  poor  but  honest  citizens,  who  are  not  able  to  pay 
board  arid  tuition?  The  members  of  the  Legislature  are  pleased 
with  this  school,  because  year  after  year  they  witness  the  prac¬ 
tical  results  of  their  beneficence,  by  finding  that  sightless  young 
men  and  women  have  been  educated  in  useful  studies,  and 
gone  out  equipped  with  knowledge  of  some  useful  trade  oravoca- 
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tion,  by  the  aid  of  which  they  are  supporting  themselves. 
Pauperism  should  not  be  an  inevitable  sequence  of  illiteracy 
among  poor  seeing  persons,  but  among  those  deprived  of  sight  I 
believe  it  is;  therefore  we  should  do  all  we  can  to  educate  the 
blind  and  give  them  a  knowledge  of  some  avocation,  that  they 
may  maintain  themselves. 

I  would  not  advocate  making  this  a  free  school  for  those  who 
are  able  to  pay  for  board  and  tuition,  although  there  are  very 
few  of  that  class  in  school;  yet  parents  who  are  able,  pay  the 
taxes,  and  are  allowed  to  send'  their  children  to  any  free  school. 
I  am  of  the  opinion,  however,  that  neither  this  school  nor  any 
of  the  free  schools  should  admit,  free  of  charge,  those  who  are 
able  to  pay;  for  it  seems  the  very  essence  of  folly  that  the  law 
should  tax  a  man  to  educate  his  own  children  as  well  as  the 
children  of  indigent  persons.  As  long  as  men  are  taxed  above 
the  amount  necessary  to  educate  the  indigent  they  will  continue 
to  demand  a  return  in  free  tuition;  and  so  they  demand  ad¬ 
mission  here  for  their  blind  children.  After  all,  so  far  as  this 
school  is  concerned,  the  amouutper  capita  to  tax  payers,  neces¬ 
sary  for  its  support,  is  only  about  fifteen  cents  (not  per  cent)  per 
annum.  The  buildings  have  cost  each  tax  payer  to  date ,  in¬ 
cluding  all  things,  not  over  forty-five  cents. 

MUSIC. 

We  have  a  new  pipe  organ;  and  a  beautiful  instrument  it  is. 
It  was  made  by  Messrs.  Hook  and  Hastings,  of  Boston,  who  are 
among  the  most  reliable  builders.  This  firm  is  the  oldest,  per¬ 
haps,  in  America.  I  give  the  specifications  as  related  in  the 
contract  which  was  made  with  the  Board  of  Trustees: 

To  have  two  manuals  and  a  pedale  of  two  octaves  and  two  notes.  Com¬ 
pass  of  manuals  from  C<,  to  A8,  58  notes.  Compass  of  pedale  from  C,  to  D°,  27 
notes.  To  be  enclosed  in  a  casing  of  appropriate  and  approved  design,  built 
of  oak,  ash  or  black  walnut,  with  the  displayed  pipes  ornamented  in  gold 
and  colors,  and  to  contain  the  following  stops  and  pipes,  viz. : 


GREAT  ORGAN. 


No. 

Namo. 

Tone. 

Description. 

Material. 

Pipes. 

1 

Bourdon. 

10' 

Deep,  quiet  and  pervudiug. 

Wood. 

46 

2 

Open  Diapason. 

8' 

Broad,  full  and  dignified. 

Metal. 

58 

3 

Dulciana, 

8' 

Sift,  sweet  and  dedicate. 

Metal. 

58 

4 

Melodta.  (St.  a'  Baer.) 

8' 

Bound,  rich  and  mellow. 

Wood. 

58 

r> 

Octavo. 

4' 

Largo  scale,  full  strength. 

Metal. 

58 

6 

Twelfth. 

•2V.' 

Largo  scale,  full  strength. 

Metal. 

58 

7 

Fifteenth. 

Large  scale,  full  strength. 

Metal. 

58 

SWK1.1,  ORGAN. 


No. 

Name. 

Touo. 

Description. 

Material. 

Pipes. 

8 

Viola. 

8' 

Bather  delicate  string  tone. 

Metal. 

58 

9 

Stopped  Diapns  n 

S' 

Clear  and  bright. 

IV  ood. 

58 

Flat-  1 1  it i  inoniqtiu 

4’ 

A  line  imitation  of  the  orchestral  tlute. 

Metal. 

58 

11 

Vi- di  mi. 

4' 

Octave  ot  No.  S.  similar  quality. 

Metal. 

58 

A  hoe. 

8' 

1  uiitntivc  of  the  orchestral  instrument. 

Metal. 

46 

Bassoon. 

8' 

Imitative  of  the  orchestral  instrument. 

Metal. 
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PEDALE. 


No. 

Namo. 

Tone. 

Description. 

Material. 

Pipes. 

14 

Bourdon. 

10' 

Very  deop  and  pervading. 

Wood. 

27 

15 

Flute. 

8' 

Open,  bold,  positive  tone. 

Wood. 

27 

MECHANICAL  REGISTERS. 

No.  10.  Swell  to  Great  Coupler. 

No.  17.  Great  to  Pedale  Coupler. 

No.  18.  Swell  to  Pedale  Coupler. 

No.  19.  Tremolo. 

No.  20.  Bellows  Signal. 

PEDAL  MOVEMENTS. 

No.  1.  Porte  Combination  Great.  Drawing  all  Great  Organ  registers. 

No.  2.  Piano  Combination  Great.  Reducing  Great  Organ  to  Nos.  3  and  4 
No.  3.  Balanced  Swell  Pedal. 

It  is  certainly  a  first-class  instrument,  and  will  serve  the  pur- 

Eoses  for  which  it  was  purchased.  We  intend  that  pupils,  who 
ave  talent,  shall  learn  to  perform  on  the  pipe  organ,  so  that 
they  may  seek  a  position  as  organist  in  some  church.  Texas 
and  her  cities  are  growing  so.  rapidly  in  population  and  wealth, 
that  not  many  years  will  have  passed  away  before  quite  a  de¬ 
mand  for  this  class  of  instruments  will  be  made.  The  old  preju¬ 
dices  against  organ  music  in  churches  are  fast  giving  way  to 
advanced  ideas.  A  good  choir,  accompanied  by  the  powerful 
notes  of  a  grand  organ,  played  upon  by  a  skillful  performer,  in 
rendering  a  masterpiece  of  sacred  music  like  the  immortal 
‘‘Messiah”  of  Handel,  never  fails  to  impress  an  intelligent  be¬ 
ing  with  grander  conceptions  of  Him  who  attunes  the  music  of 
the  spheres. 

The  construction  of  a  pipe  organ  differs  materially  from  that 
of  a  parlor  or  cabinet  organ;  and  therefore  special  instruction  is 
necessary  for  successful  manipulation  of  the  former.  Our  pupils 
who  perform  very  well  on  the  smaller  instruments,  cannot  gov¬ 
ern  the  pipe  organ  at  all  until  they  have  had  instruction.  A 
skillful  recital  upon  one  of  these  great  instruments  is  a  pleasure- 
able  and  impressive  performance;  and  in  the  study  of  the  best 
compositions  of  sacred  music,  there  is  no  instrument  to  which 
we  may  turn  with  greater  pleasure. 

Since  the  arrival  of  our  organ  the  pupils  seem  to  be  infused  with 
new  life  .concerning  music;  and  the  whole  school,  as  well  as 
curious  visitors,  enjoy  more  than  ever  the  singing  of  the  choir. 
This  great  addition  to  the  department  of  music  was  made,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  without  a  dissenting  voice  by  the  generous  hearted  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Eighteenth  Legislature,  who.  after  a  careful,  business 
like  investigation,  decided  that  the  organ  will  be  of  service  to 
the  blind.  Many  of  the  pupils  take  so  well  to  music  that  I  think 
it  is  eminently  fair  and  proper  they  should  have  every  facility 
for  thorough  cultivation  in  this,  the  most  refining  (and  to  them 
the  most  useful)  of  all  the  sciences.  To  this  end,  as  well  as  for 
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the  benefit  of  all  of  the  students  of  the  State  at  large  who  attend 
the  University,  it  would  be  well  for  the  Regents  to  establish  a 
Chair  of  Music,  so  that  persons  who  have  talent,  and  a  desire  to 
qualify  themselves  for  teaching,  may  have  opportunity  to  make 
themselves  proficient  in  this  branch.  It  would  enable  them  to 
go  forth  as  skillful  musicians  to  take  the  places  which  are  now 
filled  by  incompetent  persons.  The  people  of  all  nations,  espe¬ 
cially  in  moments  of  excitement,  from  disturbances  of  any  char¬ 
acter,  are  moved  by  the  sweet  and  soul-stirring  strains  of  civic 
or  martial  music.  Even  reptiles,  under  the  soothing  influence 
of  soft  notes  from  the  Indian’s  reed-like  flute,  comes  to  pay  court 
to  the  magic  player.  The  valorous,  high-strung  Spartan  needed 
no  sound  of  drum  or  trumpet  to  nerve  his  spirit  in  moments  of 
danger,  yet  he  moved  to  battle  under  the  softening  influences  of 
the  Dorian  mood  of  flutes  and  soft  recorders.  Music  is  impor¬ 
tant  in  its  effects  upon  communities  and  individuals,  moulding 
their  tastes  and  affecting  their  domestic  conditions  and  rela¬ 
tions. 

In  building  up  a  great  and  magnificent  State  like  ours,  why 
should  we  not  allow  music,  as  one  of  the  great  factors  in  the 
proper  development  of  society,  to  keep  pace  with  law,  medicine, 
theology  and  other  important  studies?  As  we  are  preparing 
ourselves  for  the  stern  duties  of  life,  it  may  be  well  to 
take  music  along  to  tone  us  down,  refine  and  soften  our  brutish 
tendencies?  We  should  not  be  forever  behind  in  this  important 
matter,  when  we  know  that  the  continental  countries  and  our 
older  States,  have  conservatories  of  music,  where  the  best  order 
of  composition  may  be  studied.  Our  cities  are  not  large  enough 
for  individuals  to  control  the  education  of  our  youths  in  this 
study,  and  they  will  not  be  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  perhaps; 
then  as  a  nucleus,  let  our  great  University  take  the  the  initiative 
in  so  great  a  movement;  and  the  people  will  not  be  slow  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity.  Texas,  with  one  of  the  noblest 
endowed  universities  in  the  world  crowning  the  loftiest  of  her 
capital  hills,  like  all  other  new  countries,  is  not  only  behind  in 
this  glorious  science,  but  she  is  doing  as  they  do,  leaving  her 
people  to  the  mercy  of  pretenders  who  come  from  other  States, 
incompetents  usually,  whose  unskillful  notes  are  more  to  he 
feared  than  the  jangling  tunes  of  our  backwoods  fiddlers. 
There  are  some  good  musicians  in  the  State,  but  nowhere, 
scarcely,  is  there  an  organized  effort  to  create  an  interest  in 
this  matter.  Our  citizens  are  quick  to  appreciate  good  music, 
if  given  an  opportunity  to  hear  it,  and  will  give  encouragement 
to  those  who  will  furnish  it;  for  it  is  observable  that  all  opera 
companies  of  real  merit  are  well  patronized,  but  others  are 
avoided.  Every  boy  and  girl  should  cultivate  a  taste  for  good 
music.  In  the  Institute  for  the  Blind  the  students  grow  up, 
from  tender  ages  to  maturity,  under  its  fascinating  influence; 
and  they  always  feel  happier  when  thrown  in  company  with 
those  who  play  correctly  and  with  skill.  Should  the  Regents 
adopt  this  plan,  the  blind,  after  having  finised  a  preliminary 
course  in  this  institution,  may  step  over  into  the  halls  of  the 
great  University,  and  thereunder  the  instructions  of  some  skill¬ 
ful  master,  take  the  finishing  touches  in  their  beloved  science. 
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and  then  go  forth  as  masters  of  their  profession,  ready  to  com¬ 
pete  with  any  who  may  attempt  to  bar  their  progress  as  they 
push  forward  to  success.  J 


KINDERGARTEN. 

We  have  introduced  Froebel’s  system  of  Kindergarten  teach¬ 
ing  for  young  children.  We  have  about  thirty  pupils  whose 
ages  run  from  seven  to  twelve  years,  and  for  this  class  the  sys¬ 
tem  previously  mentioned  is  just  suited  in  many  respects. 
Froebels  motto  was;  “Come,  let  us  live  with  our  children” 
meaning  perhaps,  as  his  system  indicates,  that  we  should  advise 
and  instruct  our  little  children  in  the  home  circle  more  than  we 
do;  give  more  attention  to  home  education,  so  that  children  may 
be  fitted,  upon  entering  school,  for  more  rapid  advancement 
and  have  greater  interest  and  appreciation  for  the  studies  to 
which  they  may  be  assigned.  This  idea  of  home  education  he 
gathered,  perhaps,  from  Pestalozzi,  who  was  the  first  to  systema¬ 
tize  schools  of  instruction  for  infants.  The  latter  wrote  two 
books  upon  the  subject;  “  Lienhard  und  Gertrud,”  and  his  “  Wie 
Gertrud  ihre  kinder  lehrt”  (how  Gertrude  teaches  her  children). 
Froebel  improved  upon  the  methods  of  Pestalozzi,  and  developed 
a  system  which  is  attracting  attention  throughout  the  civilized 
world.  There  are  normal  schools  in  several  of  the  larger  cities 
ot  the  United  States,  as  well  as  in  the  continental  countries, 
wiiere  persons  resort  to  qualify  themselves  for  teaching  this 
useful  system.  The  city  of  St.  Louis  is  so  much  concerned,  as  to 
the  usefulness  of  kindergarten  teaching,  that  it  is  now  adopted 
as  a  part  of  the  system  of  public  instruction;  and  teachers  are 
regularly  employed  to  take  charge  of  little  children,  and  by 
proper  methods  prepare  them  for  the  school  room.  Teachers,  in 
order  to  be  useful,  must  study  and  thoroughly  qualify  them- 
sel ves  for  this  system  of  teaching  as  a  specialty. 

Kindergarten  is  a  German  word,  meaning  children’s  garden — 
or  play  house  a  place  where  little  children  may  be  taught,  while 
m  the  midst  of  apparent  play,  many  useful  things.  With  balls, 
blocks  sticks,  moulding  clay,  and  many  other  needful  things  at 
hand,  the  child  thinks  it  is  having  a  nice  time  at  play,  yet  the 
shrewd  teacher  is  quietly  and  cunningly  cramming  its  little  nod¬ 
dle  with  the  meaning  of  many  practical  words  and  technical 
terms,  one  teaches  it  how  to  use  its  arms,  hands  and  fingers  to 
the  best  advantage  ;  corrects  awkwardness  of  gait  or  manners; 
and  gradually  moulds  the  child’s  mind  into  a  proper  understand- 
mg  ot  form,  adaptation,  measurement,  etc.  Blind  children  es- 
Pe<?,ia  -’  *°r  ™e  want  of  observation,  are  lamentably  awkward 
in  the  use  of  any  of  their  limbs,  therefore  this  system  is  perhaps 
of  greater  benefit  to  them  than  to  sighted  children.  By  the  use  of 
blocks,  they  build  houses,  temples,  gates,  and  pipe  organs,  and 
are  taught  to  count  as  each  block  is  put  into  position.  To  fold 
paper,  crease  it,  and  nicely  tear  it  in  pieces  for  use,  or  to  plait 
small  strips  of  tinted  paper,  is  delicate  work,  yet  the  blind  soon 
learn  to  do  it  with  ease  and  exactness. 

.  beautiful  and  decidedly  interesting  to  witness  our  class 
ot  little  ones  as  they  sit  at  work  or  play  around  their  little  tables. 
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All  of  their  plays  are  accompanied  with  lovely  little  songs,  which 
often  express  the  meaning  of  the  lessons  of  the  day.  One  little 
song  has  it  this  way: 

Thumbs  and  fingers  say  “good  morning,” 

First  and  middle,  ring  receiver,  etc. 

As  the  child  sings,  it  holds  up  its  thumbs  and  throws  out  the 
fingers.  As  many  children  do  not  know  the  thumb  from  the  in¬ 
dex  finger,  these  gestures,  while  singing,  are  suggestive;  and 
thus  the  child  unconsciously  catches  many  little  ideas.  The 
child,  after  having  been  under  a  teacher  of  this  system  for  sev¬ 
eral  years,  enters  school  at  the  age  of  twelve  with  a  clearer  ap¬ 
prehension  of  all  his  surroundings;  and  is  in  all  things  better 
prepared  for  the  studies  and  discipline  of  the  school  room.  His 
condition,  mentally  and  physically,  will  be  decidedly  superior  to 
that  of  the  child  who  has  passed  the  ordinary  course.  This  sys¬ 
tem  gives  undoubted  practical  results. 

EEMAEKS. 

Anticipating  for  this  year  and  the  next  a  larger  increase  of 
pupils  than  we  have,  or  are  likely  to  have,  the  Eighteenth  Leg¬ 
islature  appropriated  for  each  year  a  sum  of  money  greater  than 
will  be  absolutely  necessary;  consequently  we  shall  be  prudent 
enough  to  show  a  balance  not  drawn  from  the  treasury.  We  do 
not  spend  money  simply  because  it  is  at  our  disposal;  yet  some¬ 
how  we  are  doing  more  for  the  blind  than  ever. 

We  are  paying  for  water  supply  at  a  tremenduous  rate.  The 
city  water  company  have  the  advantage  of  us  beyond  all  doubt. 
We  pay  8500  per  year  for  water  which  lies  quietly  in  a  large 
pipe.  This  water  can  be  used  only  to  put  out  fire'  or  flush  the 
sewer.  We  may  never  have  a  fire,  but,  should  one  occur,  none 
but  a  regularly  drilled  fire  company  can  handle  the  huge  fire 
hose  we  have.  Blind  boys  and  girls,  with  one  or  two  male 
officers  thrown  in,  would  make  a  rather  poor  fire  company.  It 
takes  about  four  stout  negro  men  to  properly  handle  and  direct 
the  larger  hose.  I  prefer  to  pay  out  $500  for  insurance,  so  that 
we  could  immediately  rebuild  the  house  if  it  should  burn  down. 
For  domestic  purposes  the  company  make  us  pay  $145  for  a 
metre  to  measure  their  water,  an  instrument  which  keeps  watch 
for  their  benefit;  and  our  Creator  only,  knows  how  much  the 
unreliable  concern  measures  out  for  the  company,  who  are 
its  real  owners.  We  formerly  paid  out  about  $200  per  annum 
for  water  used  for  domestic  purposes.  Now,  although  we  use 
only  about  one-third  more  of  water,  that  metre  will  show,  no 
doubt,  an  expense  of  $700  to  8800  per  annum.  I  would  respect¬ 
fully  suggest  that  a  contingent  f  und  should  be  appropriated  by 
the  Legislature,  to  be  used  should  a  fire  cause  the  destruction  of 
any  of  the  State  establishments.  The  Lunatic  Asylum,  and  any 
of  the  following  State  educational  establishments,  institutions 
for  the  Blind  and  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College,  Huntsville  Normal  School,  and  the  Prairie  \  iew 
A.  and  M.  School  (colored)  may  burn  down  at  any  moment.  In 
that  event  an  insurance  company  would  immediately  rebuild 
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them,  but  the  State,  who  pretends  to  be  able  to  carrv  her  own 
insurance,  would  cause  a  delay  of  two  or  three  years. "  Lunatics 
would  again  be  sent  back  to  their  county  jails. 

From  causes  unknown,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  sickness 
among  the  pupils  after  the  beginning  of  January  of  this  year 
There  were  many  cases  of  intermittent  and  remittent  bilious 
fevers  of  a  mild  type.  This  type  of  disease  is  unusual  in  Austin- 
and  whence  arose  the  cause  or  causes  for  its  appearance,  both  in 
the  city  and  in  this  institution.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand 
One  of  the  young  lady  pupils,  Miss  Catherine  Matthews,  of  Em¬ 
ery*  Bains  county,  died  of  a  congestive  chill,  superinduced,  per¬ 
haps,  by  intermittent  fever  and  consequent  enlargement  of  the 
spleen.  This  is  the  only  case  of  congestive  chill  we  have  ever 
had  m  this  institution.  Little  Anna  Buis,  of  Weimar,  Colorado 
county,  aged  eleven  years,  died  from  supposed  recently  devel¬ 
oped  hydrocephalus.  These  deaths  were  the  first  to  occur  in 
seven  years;  consequently  the  shock  to  the  household  was  great 
and  the  gloom  and  sorrow  were  slow  to  pass  away.  Able  phy¬ 
sicians  were  called  to  aid  in  the  treatment,  and  fond  careful 
attention  was  given  the  sick  by  the  ladies  of  the  house.  There 
were  three  severe  cases  of  pneumonia.  Jesse  Bunkly,  Simon 
Murclnson  and  Miss  Mattie  Wallis  were  so  crippled  in  health  by 
this  disease  that  the  last  two  were  compelled  to  leave  school 
as  soon  as  they  were  able  to  travel.  The  first  was  not  able  to 
leave  until  about  one  week  after  the  close  of  the  session  The 
two  hrst  mentioned  could  not  return.  Miss  Wallis  came  back, 
but  was  advised  by  me  to  leave  school  again.  No  other  cases 
or  pneumonia  have  occurred  for  several  years. 


THE  WORK  OF  THE  OCULIST. 

During  a,  period  of  nine  and  a  half  years  (the  length  of  my 
administration),  the  following  results  were  obtained: 

Number  completely  restored  to  sight  in  both  eyes .  17 

Number  completely  restored  to  sight  in  one  eye .  21 

JN  umber  partially  restored  to  sight  in  both  eyes .  30 

Total  number  of  different  persons  benefitted .  08 

Of  f1??  total  number  benefitted,  twenty-six  would  yet  be  in 
school  it  they  had  not  been  relieved;  and  as  we  now  have  ninety- 
wo  enrolled,  the  number  would  swell  to  118  names  on  the  roll. 

af  ,;l  Pecuniary  consideration,  the  work  of  an  oculist  is  of 
ecided  benefit  to  the  State;  and  the  joy  he  brings  to  the  hearts 
ol  many  unfortunate  children  is  a  blessing  forever  to  be  above 
the  consideration  of  cost  in  dollars  and  cents. 

i ^ 1  t  u s el es s  to  consume  time  and  space  for  the  tedious 
i,,’  ,  tabularizing  names,  diseases,  treatment,  and  the  num- 
er  ot  operations,  especially  as  I  am  not  reporting  the  affairs  of 
•  .  •  To  educate  the  blind  is  the  primary  object  of  this 

to  restore  the  sight  of  the  students  by  treatment  or 
peration  m  order  to  benefit  them  and  rid  the  State  of  the  great 
expense  ot  educating  them  in  an  institution  like  this,  is  a  secon- 
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dary  consideration,  and  merely  adjunctive.  To  receive  persons 
for  treatment  would  be  to  supersede  the  primary  with  the  sec¬ 
ondary  consideration,  and  thereby  turn  this  school  into  a  hospi¬ 
tal;  but  this  we  do  not  do.  The  parents  must  send  their  chil¬ 
dren  here  for  the  express  purpose  of  attending  school.  As  soon 
as  the  child  enters,  if  it  be  found  that  its  sight  can  be  restored, 
either  partially  or  completely,  we  begin,  as  the  case  may  require, 
to  operate  or  treat  its  eyes.  It  would  neither  be  humane  nor 
economical  to  allow  a  human  being,  entrusted  to  our  care,  to 
move  on  in  darkness  forever,  when  one  sweep  of  a  knife  or  a 
little  patient  treatment  would  bring  light  into  its  eyes,  and  hap¬ 
piness  to  swell  its  little  bosom.  Very  few  of  the  parents  of  the 
children  who  attend  this  school  are  blind.  Only  about  twenty- 
five  per  cent  of  our  pupils  are  congenitally  blind;  but  among 
the  others  the  chief  cause  of  defective  or  lost  vision  is  the  result 
of  neglected  inflammations  of  the  eyes  (ophthalmia),  or  the  mal¬ 
practice  of  incompetent  physicians. 

LAURA  BRIDGMAN. 

Through  the  kind,  disinterested  efforts  of  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Holden, 
of  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  we  have  been  able  to  procure  a 
fine  copy  in  plaster  of  Mrs.  Hawthorn’s  bust  of  Laura  Bridg¬ 
man.  The  latter  is  an  educated  and  refined  deaf  and  dumb  and 
blind  lady,  now  fifty-two  years  of  age.  When  about  three  years 
of  age  she  was  attacked  with  scarlet  fever.  When  she  recov¬ 
ered,  her  general  health  was  impaired,  and  the  unfortunate 
child  was  found  to  be  deprived  of  sight,  of  hearing,  and  of 
speech,  with  none  of  the  senses  unimpaired  save  that  of  touch. 
Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe  (now  deceased)  took  her  to  the  Perkins 
school  for  the  blind,  and  after  years  of  patient  work  has  left 
her  a  living  monument  of  intelligence;  and  her  history  and  his, 
her  happiness  and  his  patience,  her  glorious  womanhood  and 
his  philanthropy,  are  linked  together,  one  and  inseparable,  to 
live  forever  in  the  memory  of  all  generous  and  sympathetic 
hearts. 

This  fine  work  of  art  was  generously  donated  to  this  school 
by  Mrs.  Peter  C.  Brooks,  of  Boston,  Mass.  She  will  accept  our 
thanks  for  the  cherished  gift. 

ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS. 


We  are  deeply  indebted  for  favors  and  courtesies  shown  us  by 
the  following  persons:  Mr.  M.  Anagnos,  of  the  Boston  school, 
who  gave  us  valuable  assistance  when  we  were  negotiating  for 
the  pipe  organ. 

To  Messrs.  B.  B.  Huntoon,  superintendent  of  the  Kentucky 
school;  Wm.  B.  Waitt,  superintendent  New  York  City  school;  and 
Mr.  G.  L.  Smead,  superintendent  of  the  Ohio  school,  for  their 
many  kindnesses  and  courtesies  shown  to  Profs.  Lowry,  Hertzog 
and  Klotz  of  our  school,  when  the  latter  were  visiting  their  in¬ 
stitutions  in  search  of  more  light.  I  want  revenge,  and  hope 
that  I  may  yet  catch  these  gentlemen  in  this  the  lovely  Capital 
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City  of  our  great  State,  so  that  I  may  overcome  them  with  the 
scalping  knife  and  tomahawk  of — hospitality. 

To  Hon.  Chas.  DeMorse,  Senator  Evans  and  Hon.  E.  D.  Linn, 
for  their  most  excellent  weekly  newspapers,  which  are  sent  free 
to  this  institution;  the  Clarksville  Standard,  Bonham  News  and 
Victoria  Advocate. 

To  our  little  institution  friends,  who  come  regularly  to  in¬ 
struct  us,  the  Goodson  Gazette ,  Texas  Ranger,  West  Virginia 
Tablet ,  Mutes'  Companion  and  The  Mute  Index. 

Also  to  Mrs.  C.  M.  Winkler,  proprietor  of  the  Prairie  Flower, 
who  spent  a  day  and  night  with  us,  to  roam  at  will — as  she  re¬ 
quested — so  that  she  might  know  the  institution  and  the  blind 
as  they  are,  and  not  as  they  appear.  She  saw  everything,  and 
talked  with  whom  she  pleased,  and  left  us  only  to  write  and 
express  her  deep  satisfaction  for  the  manner  in  which  every¬ 
thing  is  conducted. 

And  last,  but  not  least,  I  return  many  thanks  to  those  kind 
and  able  ministers  of  this  city  who,  though  sorely  pressed  with 
their  duties  on  the  Sabbath  day,  find  time  to  come  out  and 

E reach  for  the  benefit  of  the  school.  The  pupils  kindly  remem- 
er  the  coming  of  Dr.  Rogers,  Dr.  Smoot  and  Dr.  Wright.  Dr. 
Howard  now  kindly  takes  the  place  of  Dr.  Rogers.  During  the 
last  session  we  had  an  able  sermon  from  Dr.  Burleson,  of 
the  Waco  University,  and  another  from  Dr.  Crane,  of  the  Bay¬ 
lor  University. 


Names  of 


Pupils,  Session  of  1882 


and  1883. 


FEMALES — 40. 


Lottie  Robb. 

Dot  Davis. 
Caledonia  Philips. 
Katie  Johns. 

Ellen  English. 
Annie  Michel. 
Geneva  McDaniel. 
Fannie  Bennet. 
Mary  Rush. 
Nannie  McClure. 
Dora  Sehweers. 
Sarah  Deason. 
Lucy  Sanders. 
Mary  Fore. 


Jeannette  Beard  on. 


Lizzie  Jay. 


Agnes  Andrews. 
Kate  Herrington. 


Nellie  Gibson. 
Anna  Buis. 


Annie  Hubert. 
Mattie  Wallis. 
Laura  Gunter. 
Maggie  Crook. 
Abbie  Lee. 


Allie  Dawson. 


Effie  Martin. 


Susie  Thompson. 
Tillia  Peay. 

Beatrice  McCasland. 
Theodosia  Ridens. 
Catherine  Matthews. 
Sal  lie  Webb. 
Florence  Eagle. 
Leonora  Fields. 

Ada  Wright. 

Lizzie  Crist. 

Annie  Puckett. 

Ella  Pope. 

Jane  Gardiner. 


males— 51. 


John  Weems. 
Henry  Bohannam. 
Eddy  McGloyn. 
Edmund  Cooper. 
Asa  Lewis. 
William  Pfouts. 
Stonewall  Carroll. 
Edward  White. 
Charles  White. 
George  Carroll. 
Thomas  Crunk. 
James  Hackney. 
Ransom  Edwards. 
Edward  Bunkley. 
Jesse  Bunkley. 
Samuel  Smith. 
Walton  Graham. 


Charles  Dautry. 
Crockett  McKenzie. 
Frank  Sehweers. 
John  Hurt. 

John  Potts. 

Simon  Murchison. 
LeGrand  Merriman. 
John  Neill. 

Henry  Koenig. 

Rud  Sherrod. 

Otis  Rush. 

William  Ewing. 
Claudius  Mattison. 
William  Jay. 
William  Robinson. 
Oscar  Martin. 

Frank  Wheeler. 


Walker  Higgason. 
Milton  White. 
John  Godbold. 

G.  B.  Matthews. 
Henry  Landers. 
Charles  Blythe. 
Joel  Truss. 

Oscar  Rains. 
Lafayette  Thomas. 
Bennie  Thomas. 
William  Clement. 
Francis  Dohinen. 
Edwin  Howe. 
Henry  Lebermau. 
Hugh  Lamb. 
Jerome  Clements. 
Robert  Mooring. 
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The  appropriation  year  begins  March  1,  and  renders  every¬ 
thing  very  inconvenient.  It  should  commence  September  1.  in 
my  last  statement  or  report  made  for  your  examination,  last  fall. 
I  made  statement  of  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  six 
months  beginning  March  1,  1883,  and  ending  August  31. 

The  amount  appropriated  for  the  period  beginning 

March  1,  1883,  and  ending  February  28,  1883,  was  .$26,450  00 
The  amount  expended  from  March  1  to  September  1, 

1882,  six  months  (see  1882  report),  including  im¬ 
provements  and  all. . .  14,226  57 


Balance  left  September  1,  1882... . .812,223  43 

Amount  expended  from  September  1,  1882,  to  March 

1,  1883 . . . . .  10,728  08 


Leaving  a  balance  during  one  year  of .  $1,495  35 


tember  1,  1882,  to  March  1,  18S3: 

SEPTEMBER,  1S83. 

Superintendent’s  salary . $166  66 

Officers,  teachers  and  employes . .  543  84 

Requisition .  125  00 

City  Water  Company .  16  65 

City  scavenger .  . .  15  00 

Railroad  fare  of  pupils  returning  home .  60  42 

Corn  and  hay .  105  64 

Country  produce . . .  .  .  115  75 

Repairs .  50  37 

Groceries  and  provisions .  252  45 

Hardware,  etc .  13  60 

Kitchen  ware,  etc .  59  82 

Drugs,  paints,  etc . 24  75 

Bed  spreads . ' .  44  16 

Violin  strings,  etc . 5  05 

Telephone  rent,  three  months. ...  .  15  00 

Beef . 11S  25— $1,732  41 

OCTOBER,  1882. 

Superintendent’s  salary . $166  66 

Officers,  teachers  and  employes .  903  65 

Requisition . 100  00 

City  Water  Company .  16  65 

City  scavenger .  20  00 

Groceries,  country  produce,  etc  .  212  17 

Stationery,  etc .  9  61 

Hardware  and  glassware .  IS  10 

Drugs,  window  glass,  etc .  62  71 

Repairing .  6  54 

Expenses  going  after  pupils .  34  90 

Beef.. . .  202  51 

Repairing  three  organs .  15  00 — $1,768  50 
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NOVEMBER,  1882. 

Superintendent's  salary . 

Officers,  teachers  and  employes . 

Requisition . 

Wood . 

Repairing  instruments . 

Provisions  and  country  produce . 

Groceries  for  quarter . 

City  scavenger . 

Hardware  and  blacksmithing . 

Carpenters'  and  tinners’  work . 

Furniture . 

Drugs,  etc . 

Beef . 

City  Water  Company . 

Shrubbery . . 

Books . 

Medical  treatment  of  pupils . 

Shoes  and  dry  goods . 

DECEMBER,  1882. 

Superintendent’s  salary .  . 

Officers,  teachers  and  employes . 

Requisition . 

Sawing  wood . 

City  scavenger . 

Groceries  for  quarter . 

Dry  goods  for  quarter . 

Wheat  bran . [ 

Country  produce . . ] 

Beef  and  sausage .  ...... 

City  Water  Company . 

Blacksmithing  and  tin  work . . 

Christmas  present  for  children. 

Drugs,  etc . 


„  .  .  ,  ,,  JANUARY,  1883. 

Superintendent’s  salary . 

Officers,  teachers  and  employes . 

Requisition . 

Country  produce . 

Groceries . ' 

Beef  and  pork . [ . 

Telephone  rent,  three  months . 

Crockery  ware . 

Laving  pipes,  etc . 

City  Water  Company . 

Drugs,  etc . 

Repairing  carriage . . 

City  scavenger . 

Wood .  .  . 


.  ,,  ,  FEBRUARY,  1883. 

superintendent’8  salary . 

Officers,  teachers  and  employes . 

Requisition . 

Corn . . . 

Wood .  . 


Country  produce  . 
Medical  assistance 
Groceries . 


Music  and  violin  strings 
City  Water  Company. . . 

City  scavenger . 

Beef  and  sausage . 

Labor  in  yard . 

Books  . . . '. . 

Tinners’  work,  etc . 

Telephone  rent . 


. .§160  C8 
. .  93B  05 
. .  100  00 
. .  100  00 
..  9  50 

.  50  97 

..  899  66 
. .  20  00 
. .  28  75 
. .  00  80 
. .  8  90 

. .  20  15 
. .  154  11 
. .  16  65 

. .  22  50 
. .  76  25 
. .  20  00 

..  10  70— $1,510  94 

..$100  60 
.  807  99 
. .  100  00 
. .  17  00 
. .  20  00 
.  356  35 
. .  147  23 
, .  28  57 
, .  87  67 
.  106  75 
.  16  65 
.  21  50 
.  12  25 

.  19  55— $2,028  17 

.$160  66 
.  919  21 
.  100  00 
.  99  37 
.  139  65 
.  172  50 
.  15  00 

.  15  10 

.  32  80 
.  16  65 
.  35  45 
.  39  60 

.  20  00 

.  53  05— $1,825  70 

$100  06 
915  54 
150  00 
.  37  90 
89  82 
95  52 
12  50 
80  08 
23  38 
10  05 
20  00 
182  11 

17  25 
5  45 

18  50 

25  00— $1,850  36 
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RECAPITULATION. 

September . 

October . 

November . 

December . 

January  ....  . 

February  . 


$1,732  41 
1,708  50 
1,516  04 
2,028  17 
1,825  70 
1,856  36 


$10,728  08 


The  amount  appropriated  for  the  year  beginning  March'  1, 
1883,  and  ending  February  28,  1884,  is  as  follows: 


Improvements .  $7,600 

Superintendent’s  salary .  2,000 

Support  of  institution,  etc .  28,560 


,  $38,160  00 

Of  this  amount  the  following  was  disbursed  during  the  six 
months  ending  August  31,  1883: 

march,  1883. 


Superintendent’s  salary . 

Officers,  teachers  and  employes 

Requisition . 

Country  produce  . 

Corn  and  hay . 

Point  tablets,  music,  etc . 

Groceries  for  quarter . 

Beef . 

Medicines,  etc . 

Milk . 

One  coffin . 

Stationery . 

Repairs . 

Scavenger  . 

Shrubbery . 

City  Water  Company . 

One  typewriter . 

Crockery  . 


$166  66 
.  928  54 
.  171  58 

74  06 
.  115  85 
.  89  32 

.  818  71 
.  162  43 
.  78  02 
.  24  SO 
.  15  00 
:  S  42 

.  515  07 
.  20  00 
.  6  35 

.  16  65 
,  60  00 

15  81—$3,287  27 


APRIL,  1883. 


Superintendent’s  salary . 

Officers,  teachers  and  employes 

Requisition . 

City  Scavenger . 

Country  produce . 

City  Water  Company . 

Groceries  for  quarter . 

Hardware,  plumbing,  etc . 

Crockery  ware . 

Beef . 

One  lawn  mower,  etc . 

Medicines,  etc . . 

Binding  music . 

Specifications .  . 


$106  66 
933  64 
50  00 
20  00 
113  8!) 

16  65 
314  44 
68  45 
.  23  85 
168  35 
24  70 
34  45 
7  50 

10  00— $1,952  5S 
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MAT,  1883. 


Superintendent’s  salary . 

Officers  teachers  and  employes . 

One  requisition . 

Electric  eve  instruments . 

Medical  practice . 

Country  produce . 

Cedar  wood  . 

City  scavenger . 

Blacksmithing  and  hardware . 

Groceries . . 

One  mare . 

Beef . 

Dry  goods . 

Harness  .  is  m 

Barber’s  bill,  cutting  hair . 

Drugs,  etc . 

Plumbing . 

Extra  work  in  yard . 

Telephone  rent . 

Books  for  library . 

June,  1883. 


Superintendent’s  salary . 

Officers,  teachers  and  employes . 

Requisition . 

Country  produce . 

City  scavenger . 

Music,  etc . 

Groceries  and  beef . 

Wood . . '. 

Repairing  cemetery . . 

Blacksinithing . 

Clothing . ' 

Repairing . 

Hay  and  bran  . . 

Shoes .  ^ 

Transportation  of  pupils’ . . .  ‘ ' 
Water  Company,  fire  hydrants,  pipes,  etc. 


■$166  66 
.  686  45 
.  100  00 
.  177 
.  10  00 
.  11  04 

.  321  78 
.  114  54 
.  6  00 
.  8  70 

.  21  00 
.  40  50 
.  38  01 
.  15  50 

.  264  30 
2,000  00 


JULY,  1883. 

Superintendent’s  salary . 

Officers,  teachers  and  employes . 

Requisition . " 

Repairs . 

Writing  tablets . . . 

Binding  music . . 

City  scavenger .  ^ 

Cement  for  walk . ......  i . 

Country  produce .  . . 

Labor  in  yard . 

Beef . .....! . 

Plumbing . \ . 

Sewer  pipe . . . . 

Architect,  drawing  contracts. .  .  .  .  .  .  . 


$166  66 
.  128  33 
60  00 
315  00 

25  20 
31  00 
10  00 

175  50 
29  05 
16  50 

26  00 
6  70 

174  00 
23  00—$ 


1.186  94 


AUGUST,  1883. 

Superintendent’s  salary . 

Officers,  teachers  and  employees . 

Requisition . 

Repairing  and  lumber . 

Groceries  for  quarter .  ’ 


$166  66 
.  128  31 
100  00 
551  80 
696  24 
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•Corn,  bran  and  hay .  57  Of) 

Dry  goods  for  quarter .  230  00 

Beef .  6  72 

Plumbing .  0  05 

City  scavenger .  5  00 

Country  produce .  5  15 

Medicines,  etc  ....  . 13  75 

Rent  of  telephone .  15  00 

Printing . 5  25 

Painting  and  repairing  wagon .  20  40 

Pressed  brick .  12  00— $2,020  11 

Paid  Oculist . $300  00—  $300  00 


March . $3,287  37 

April .  1,952  58 

May .  2,335  45 

June . . . 

July .  1.188  94 

August .  2,020  11 


$10782  45 


Statement  of  receipts  and,  expenditures  during  the  year  beginning 
September  1,  1882,  and  ending  August  31,  1883. 


Sept.  1,  1882. 
Sept.  1,  1883. 
•Sept.  1,  1883. 

Sept.  1,  1883. 

Sept.  1,  1883. 

Sept.  1,  1883. 
•Sept.  1,  1883. 


To  cash  on  hand .  $80  38 

To  cash  from  sale  of  brooms  .  193  75 

To  cash  from  seating  chairs . 25  00 — $308  13 

By  cash  paid  J.  K.  Smith  for  COO  pounds  broom 

corn .  $30  00 

By  cash  paid  E.  B.  Gager  and  Win.  Boggs,  of 

St.  Louis,  for  material .  57  78 

Ordinary  expenses  of  shops .  88  68 

Cash  on  hand  to  balance . $131  07 — $308  13 


■Cash  to  balance 


$131  67 


/ 


APPENDIX. 


ADVICE  TO  PARENTS. 

Wmsmmm 

years  old  if  V,p  w  iPefSi°-n  ^  ,sf £°o1  who  is  over  twenty-four 
np-p-  e  had  lost  his  sight  before  he  was  twelve  years  of 

iUllipSSlSSs 

sisi-isasiais  sa  e  sxsast 

happier  Ld  mo“  Scfijl  •“  V!;"’1’  ™uld  ■»*>»  «t£ir  of  thSm 

2H3fe.tffK h^S?IcsTai,p#?r“d“°te 

Sow SrSeSgThSre  "¥?• SW  and°yet 


look  upon  her  deformed  fAreS  °  m  her  senses,  she  will 

she  had  robbed  it  of  knnwCf1*  and  die’  feelhig  that 

left  it  without  a  single  hnna^6’^  rPneraent  and  happiness, 
great  loss  and  its  sad  filh™  hardly;  able  even  to  appreciate  its 
the  stream  of  time  buov<^l DiAerfl61^  1I,mus.t  heat  along  down 
or  of  the  county.  ’  "  up  on  y  tlle  chanty  of  strangers 

unmetLywebreneigbhTeSenaor  frl%hetre  now  who  did  not  come 
them  deeply  regret  that  twenttylW0+  lears  ,old-  and  all  of 
these,  howeverfhave  stronT  XfP8  keP  theP  back-  Some  of 
their  best  to  make  un  for  |Jf+  +-eartsl  aN  ,saT  Pat  they  will  do 

£&>£?  t,me  has  done  its 
privileges  than  their  'seehig^hildren^bifaiie1}^111^ g?eater 
gence  develop,  selfishnes,  £  the  child,  and  SteifdtclaSri.'i 
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and  impatient.  They  should  not  allow  the  child  to  sit  about  the 
house  in  idleness,  but  make  it  help  to  wash  dishes,  bring  wood 
or  water  make  it  run  out  to  play  about  the  grounds,  teach  it 
how  to  use  knife  and  fork,  how  to  cut  its  meat,  and  sit  properly 
at  the  table.  Permit  no  one  to  lead  it  about  the  house,  and  do 
not  allow  it  to  hold  its  hands  in  front  for  protection,  for  that 
would  make  them  helpless  and  disfigure  them  m  their  move¬ 
ments  It  is  a  living  shame  for  parents  to  allow  a  blind  boy  to 
chew'  or  smoke  tobacco.  It  stunts  his  growth,  injures  his  nerv¬ 
ous  system  blunts  his  moral  sensibilities,  detracts  from  efforts 
at  study— and  then  it  is  a  filthy,  unbecoming  habit.  Who  wants 
a  blind  young  man  to  come  into  the  parlor  to  teach  music,  or  to 
tune  and  repair  a  piano,  when  his  mouth  and  his  body  are  reek- 
ins:  with  the  juice  and  fumes  of  tobacco?  The  child  should  not 
be  allowed  to  swear,  if  it  can  be  prevented  Teach  it  while 
youn°'  before  every  meal,  to  comb  and  brush,  its  hair,  and  do  it 
without  assistance.  Teach  it  to  dress  itself,  and  cause  it  to  rise 
early  every  morning. 

It  is  wrong  to  allow  a  blind  child  to  sleep  later  than  others, 
simply  because  it  is  blind.  Teach  it  to  act,  as  far  as  possible, 
just  like  seeing  children,  and  do  not  allow  it  to  believe  it  has 
any  greater  rights  than  others.  Do  not  allow  it  to  drink  too 
much  strong  coffee,  especially  at  supper,  for  it  is  injurious  to  the 
nervous  system  of  young  children,  if  use  to  excess.  There  were 
blind  boys  here  who  were  allowed  to  drink  from  two  to  tour 
cups  of  strong  coffee  at  nearly  every  meal,  when  at  home.  This 
is  a  ridiculous  habit,  and  should  never  be  allowed  by  any  parent 
who  cares  for  the  welfare  of  Ins  child.  I  beg  of  parents  to  fol¬ 
low  my  advice,  for  it  is  a  solemn,  earnest  duty  they  owe  to  then 
unfortunate  children.  I  mean  all.  I  say  m  kindness  for  1  feel 
and  know  that  I  am  a  true  and  tried  friend  to  the  blind  who 

have  been  placed  under  my  care.  .  ,  .  .  , 

Now,  parents,  send  your  children  to  school,  for  this  is  not  a 
dreary  asylum,  as  many  imagine,  but  simply  a  fiee  school,  and 
it  is  a  lively  one,  too.  My  salary  does  not  depend  upon  any  par¬ 
ticular  number  of  blind  persons  in  school,  therefore  I  urge  i  ou 
because  I  am  anxious  to  have  all  blind  persons  educated  t  he 
pupils  here  are  happy,  full  of  life  and  fun;  and  have  over  tw elve 
hundred  feet  of  piazzas  and  galleries  to  exercise  on  in  bad 
weather  They  remain  here  nine  months  in  the  }  ear.  and  go 
home  during  the  summer  months.  When  their  mb 

finished,  they  remain  away  to  give  place  to  others  Send  your 
little  chans  along,  for  I  know  how  to  take  care  of  little  folks. 

This  is  a  school  for  the  blind.  Persons  with  simple  sore  eyes 
are  not  admitted  for  treatment.  .  This  is  nejthera  h  ospital  nor 
an  asylum.  If  a  blind  boy  or  girl  is  adm.tted  into  t  is  mstitu 
tion,  it  must  he  for  the  express  purpose  °f 
After  admission  for  that  purpose,  the  Superintendent  has  the 
State  Oculist  to  examine  their  eyes,  and  benefit  them  P  .. 
ble.  No  blind  persons  are  allowefi  to  remain  at  the  institution 
after  their  education  is  finished  The  pupils  all  go  home  d  un  g 
the  summer  vacation.  No  blind  person  over  twent>  -four  >  t  an 
of  age  will  be  admitted.  A  parent,  county  Judge,  tu  fuel  d  ap¬ 
plying  for  the  admission  of  a  blind  person  must  write  to  flu 
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Superintendent  and  send  a  certificate  from  some  responsible 

person,  stating  that  the  person’s  name  is . 

age . >  and  is  of  sound  mind  and  good  character.  The 

session  begins  September  15,  every  vear,  and  ends  June  15 
Pupils  admitted  at  any  time.  Everything  here  is  free  of  charge— 
board,  washing,  tuition,  books,  instruments,  doctors’  bills,  etc 
The  institution  will  not  promise  to  pay  for  clothing  or  traveling 
expenses.  When  the  blind  boys  or  girls  are  too  poor  to  clothe 
themselves,  or  pay  traveling  expenses,  their  parents  should 
write  to  the  Superintendent  and  he  will  tell  them  what  they 
should  do.  We  like  for  children  to  be  sent  here  when  they  are 
very  young— even  as  early  as  the  ages  of  eight  and  nine— for 
then  they  take  a  good  start,  learn  rapidly,  and,  after  the  first 
week  do  not  suffer  with  “homesickness,”  and  then  we  learn  to 
love  them  early  and  are  better  able  to  correct  any  faults  of 
habit  or  deportment  while  they  are  small. 

Frank  Rainey, 
Superintendent. 


LAWS  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  INSTITUTION. 

An  Act  to  establish  an  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind. 

Section  1  .  Beit  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
lexas,  I  hat  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  be  and  the  same  is 
hereby  appropriated  and  set  apart  for  the  establishment  of  an 
institution  for  the  education  of  the  blind  of  Texas,  which  shall 
be  located  at  the  city  of  Austin. 

Sec.  2.  A  board  of  five  trustees  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Urovernor,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  administer  the  funds  of  said 
institution  and  provide  for  its  going  into  operation  as  soon  as 
practicable,  by  renting  a  suitable  building  and  appointing  such 
superintendent  and  other  officers  as  may  be  required  for  the  suc¬ 
cessful  management  of  said  institution. 

,  8ec-  3-  Jhe  .said  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  shall  be  paid  on 
the  order  of  said  trustees,  approved  and  countersigned  by  the 
Governor,  out  of  any  money  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appro¬ 
priated,  as  the  actual  current  expenses  of  maintaining  the  Insti- 
tution  shall  ancrue:  Provided,  that  not  more  than  five  thousand 
dollars  shall  be  expended  in  any  one  year. 

oec.  4.  Said  trustees  shall  be  and  they  are  hereby  required 
to  make  lull  and  accurate  annual  reports  to  the  Governor  of  the 
btate,  snowing  the  condition  and  progress  of  the  Institution. 

a  exhibit  of  all  expenditures,  and  it  shall  be  the  dutv 
of  the  Governor  to  lay  the  same  before  the  Legislature. 
bEC.  5.  That  this  act  shall  take  effect  from  date  of  passage 
Approved  August  16,  1850. 


An  fnfthll'Sift"  appropriation  for  the  purchase  of  a  permanent  location 
oTTex-isnStltUtl0n  e8tjl^ls^ecl  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind  of  the  State 


Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
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Texas,  That  the  sum  of  twelve  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  or 
so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  be  and  the  same  is  hereby 
appropriated,  out  of  any  unappropriated  moneys  in  the  treas¬ 
ury,  for  the  purchase  and  improvement  of  a  site  for  the  per¬ 
manent  location  of  the  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Blind  of  the  State. 

Sec.  2.  The  said  sum  of  twelve  thousand  and  five  hundred 
dollars  shall  be  paid  on  the  order  of  the  trustees,  approved  and 
countersigned  by  the  Governor,  out  of  any  money  m  the  treas¬ 
ury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  so  soon  as  they  shall  have  made 
the  herein  authorized  purchase. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  trustees  of  said  Institution  for  the  Blind 
shall  be  required,  first,  to  examine  carefully  the  tracts  or  lots  of 
land  belonging  to  the  State  in  and  around  Austin,  and  if  they 
can  procure  a  suitable  situation  thereon  for  the  permanent  loca¬ 
tion  of  said  Institution,  they  are  hereby  required  to  do  so.  But 
if  the  interests  of  the  State  and  Institution  can,  in  their  judg¬ 
ment,  be  better  promoted  by  the  purchase  of  any  other  than  the 
property  of  the  State,  then  they  are  hereby  authorized  to  make 
said  purchase. 

Sec.  4.  That  said  trustees,  after  having  made  a  selection  for 
the  permanent  location  of  the  blind  school,  as  directed  by  this 
act,  may  contract  for  such  improvements  thereon  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  present  comfort  and  necessities  of  the  pupils 
of  said  Institution,  and  that  they  may  use  any  overplus  of  the 
appropriation  made  by  this  act,  that  may  remain  after  purchas¬ 
ing  a  site  for  the  said  school,  for  that  purpose:  Provided,  that  no 
improvement  shall  be  made  upon  any  property  so  purchased, 
until  said  purchase  shall  be  ratified  by  the  Legislature. 

Sec.  5.  That  said  trustees  shall  be  and  are  hereby  required  to 
report  to  the  Governor,  so  soon  as  they  shall  make  said  pur¬ 
chase;  shall  make  a  full  and  fair  exhibit  of  said  purchase  and 
expenditures,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Governor  to  lay  the 
same  before  the  Legislature  at  its  next  session. 

Sec.  6.  That  should  the  trustees  select  a  location  upon  prop¬ 
erty  belonging  to  the  State,  as  directed  under  the  provisions  of 
the  first  part  of  the  third  section  of  this  act,  they  shall,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Governor,  Comptroller,  and'  Secretary  of 
State,  expend  the  twelve  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  or  so 
much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
thereon  suitable  buildings  for  said  Institution. 

Sec.  7.  That  this  act  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and 
after  its  passage. 

Approved  February  11,  1858. 
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BOOKS  PRINTED  IN  THE  RAISED  LETTERS 

At  the  Presses  of  the  various  Institutions  and  Printing  Associa¬ 
tions  in  the  United  States.  Books  out.  of  print  not  included. 


AT  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  INSTITUTION. — MR.  ¥M.  CHAPIN,  SUPT. 

Dictionary  of  tlie  English  Language,  3  vols .  . $14  004 

Apparatus. 


Pin-type  Printing  Box . $10  00 

Arithmetic  Slates  and  Figures .  4  50 

Algebraic  Letters  and  Signs,  per  pound .  80 

Writing  Cards,  grooved  and  beveled . : _  30-50> 


NATIONAL  PRINTING  ASSOCIATION,  PHILADELPHIA. 

(Now  combined  with  the  American  Printing  House.) 

Musical  Dictionary . $3  00’ 

Life  and  Beauties  of  Shakespeare .  ...  .  3  00' 

Etymology— a  class  book . 3  25 

Select  Hymns .  2  50' 

Marcx’s  Universal  Music,  2  vols.  (each  volume  complete  in  itself),  per  vol.,  4  OO 

Hynm  Tunes  (three  numbers),  in  raised  music .  55 

PERKINS  INSTITUTE,  BOSTON,  MASS.— MR.  W.  ANAGNOS.  SUPT. 


Price  per  von, 

Howe’s  Geography,  1  vol .  .  2  50- 

Howe’s  Atlas  of  the  Islands,  1  vol .  3  00s 

Howe’s  Blind  Child’s  First  Book,  1  vol .  1  25 

Howe’s  Blind  Childs’  Second  Book,  1  vol .  1  25 

Howe’s  Blind  Child’s  Third  Book,  1  vol .  1  25 

Howe’s  Blind  Child’s  Fourth  Book,  1  vol . ' .  1  25 

Second  Table  of  Logarithms,  1  vol .  3  05 

Astronomical  Dictionary,  1  vol .  2  00- 

Rudiments  of  Natural  Philosophy,  1  vol .  4  00- 

Philosophy  of  Natural  History,  l'vol .  3  05 

Guyot’s  Geography,  1  vol .  4  05 

Howe’s  Cyclopedias,  8  vols .  4  00- 

Natural  Theology,  1  vol . 4  00 

Combe’s  Constitution  of  Man,  1  vol . 4  OO- 

Pope’s  Essay  on  Man,  1  vol .  2  00 

Baxter’s  Call,  1  vol .  2  501 

Book  of  Proverbs,  1  vol . . . . .  2  00- 

Book  of  Psalms,  1  vol .  3  00 

New  Testament  (small),  4  vols . .  2  50- 

Book  of  Common  Prayer,  1  vol .  4  00- 

Hymns  for  the  Blind,  1  vol .  3  00 

Pilgrim’s  Progress,  1  vol .  4  00 

Life  of  Melanethon,  1  vol .  2  00 

Dickens’  Old  Curiosity  Shop,  3  vols! .....!! . !  4  00 

Shakespeare’s  Hamlet  and  .Julius  Ca-sar.  I  vol .  4  00 

Byron’s  Hebrew  Melodies  and  Childe  Harold,  1  vol .  3  05 

Anderson’s  History  of  the  United  States,  1  vol . 2  50 

Dickens’  Child’s  History  of  England,  2  vols .  3  55 

Selections  from  the  Works  of  Swedenborg,  1  vol . . 

Memoir  of  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  1  vol . . .  ~.  . 3  05 
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Cutter’s  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  1  vol .  .  4  qq 

Viri  Roime  (new  edition  with  additions),  1  vol . !!.!!!  2  00 

The  Reader,  or  Extracts  from  British  and  American  Literature,  2  vols' .’ !  3  00 

Musical  Characters  used  by  the  Seeing,  1  vol . .  35 

Milton’s  Paradise  Lost,  2  vols .  ’ '  *  3  qq 

Higginson’s  Young  Folks’  History  of  the  United  States,  1  vol *3  50 


An  Account  of  the  most  Celebrated  Diamonds.  1  vol 

History  of  Greece  and  Rome  (in  press) . 

Braille’s  Tablets,  with  metal ic  bed . 

Braille’s  French  Tablets,  with  cloth  bed . 

Braille’s  New  Tablets . 

Braille’s  Daisy  Tablets .  . 


AMERICAN  PRINTING  HOUSE,  LOUISVILLE,  KY. — B.  B.  HUNTOON,  SUPT. 


Multiplication  Tables,  by  the  100 . . 

Alphabet  Sheets,  by  the  100 . . 

N.  Y.  Point  Alphabet  Sheets,  by  the  100 . 

Writing  Cards,  by  the  100 .  ’ 

Spelling  Frames,  per  dozen . 

Words  and  Letters  for  Spelling  Frames,  per  100  . '  ’  *  ’  ’ 

Musical  Dictionary  .  ’ 

Life  and  Beauties  of  Shakespeare . ’ 

Etymology — a  class  book . . ’  |  ’ 

Select  Hymns . 

Fables  for  Children . 

Gay’s  Fables . 

Virgil’s  iEneid  (Latin),  first  six  books . 

Midsummer  Night’s  Dream . . [[[[ 

Macbeth . 

Kin^  Lear .  . . 

Arithmetical  Examples . . .  .  . 

YVasliington  before  the  Revolution . ' 

Guyot’s  Physical  Geography . 

Robinson  Crusoe,  3  vols.,  each . 

Selections  for  Declamations . 

R.  A.  Proctor’s  Wonders  of  the  Firmament . . .  ’ ' 

A  Primer . 

The  first  three  of  Butler’s  Readers,  in  seven  parts.  No.  1 . 

The  first  three  of  Butler’s  Readers,  in  seven  parts,  No.  2 . 

The  first  three  of  Butler’s  Readers,  in  seven  parts,  No.  3 . 

The  first  three  of  Butler’s  Readers,  in  seven  parts,  No.  4 . 

The  first  three  of  Butler’s  Readers,  in  seven  parts,  No.  5  . 

The  first  three  of  Butler’s  Readers,  in  seven  parts,  No.  (5 . 

The  first  three  of  Butler’s  Readers,  in  seven  parts,  No.  7 . 

Colburn’s  Mental  Arithmetic,  2  vols . . 

Guide  to  the  American  Dissected  Maps  of  Europe  and  United  States. . . . 

N.  Yr.  Point  System  of  Musical  Notation . 

Bab  and  his  Friends,  in  N.  Y.  Point . 

Bill  from  the  Town  Pump,  and  Mrs.  Bullfrog,  by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 

in  N.  Y.  Point  . * . 

Feathertop,  by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  in  N.  Y.  Point . 

Snow  Bound,  by  John  G.  Whittier,  in  N.  \\  Point . 

N.  Y.  Point  Primer . 

Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,  and  Pied  Piper . . 

Politics  for  Young  Americans,  by  Charles  NordholT . 

A  Book  of  Behavior . . 

Constitution  of  the  United  States . 

Hooker’s  Child’s  Book  of  Nature,  Part  1 — Plants .  . .  . 

Hooker’s  Child’s  Book  of  Nature,  Part  II — Animals*, . 

Marcx’s  Universal  School  of  Music,  2  vols.,  each . 

Speller.  (Prepared  for  the  Wisconsin  Institution  for  the  Blind) . 

History  of  English  Literature,  Stopford  Brooke . 

Boone  and  Other  Pioneers . 

Prize  Essays  on  the  Employment  of  the  Blind . 


*2  00 
50 
,  50 

8  00 
3  50 
10 
3  00 
3  00 
3  25 

2  50 
1  50 

1  50 

3  50 

2  00 
2  00 

2  50 

3  50 

3  50 

4  00 
3  50 
3  50 
3  50 

50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
3  00 
2  00 
1  00 
1  00 


<•> 

1  00 
15 
25 
3  50 

1  50 

2  00 

3  00 

4  00 
75 

3  50 
3  00 
1  50 
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Fancies  of  Child  Life  . .  .  . 

Pieces  for  Recitation  for  the  Primary  Class .  '  ’ . 

English  Grammar,  in  2  vols.,  each  . . . 

Theory  of  Sound  in  its  Relation  to  Music,  by  Pietro  Blaserna . 

Schmidt’s  Method  for  the  Piano-forte,  in  N.  Y.  Point . 

Roman  Catholic  Catechism . 

Notes  on  Light  and  Electricity,  by  John  Tyndall . 

Wonder  Books,  by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne . 

Aggassiz  &  Ctould’s  Principles  of  Zoology . 

Handbook  of  Natural  Philosophy  (Rolfe  and  Gillet) . 

Script  Letters,  sunk  in  cardboard,  per  ear'd . 

Script  Letters,  raised,  per  sheet .  . 

Lady  of  the  Lake,  new  edition . 

Marmion . 

Compend  of  American  Literature,  new  editions,  revised  and  enlarged,  by 

Mr.  Chapin  . . 

Star  Readers,  No.  1,  a  continuation  of  Butler’s  Readers . 

Star  Readers,  No.  2,  a  continuation  of  Butler’s  Readers . 

Star  Readers.  No.  3,  a  continuation  of  Butler’s  Readers . 

Star  Readers,  No.  4,  a  continuation  of  Butler’s  Readers . 


1  50 
75 

2  50 

3  50 

4  00 
1  00 
3  50 
3  25 
3  50 
3  50 
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5 

2  50 

3  50 


3  50 
1  25 
1  25 
1  25 
1  25 


N.  B.  KNEASS,  JR.,  PHILADELPHIA. 


Monthly  Magazine,  ten  annual  vols.,  now  out,  each 

Poetry  of  England . 

Poetry  of  America . 

Elementary  Arithmetic . 

Merchant  of  Venice .  .  . 

Second  Class  Reader . 

Progressive  Speller . ' ' . . . 

Prisoner  of  Chillon . 

Crumbling  Path . 

Buy  your  own  Cherries  . .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  . 

Celestial  Country . 

On  Christ’s  Nativity . . . 

Introductory  Primer . 

Enoch  Arden,  Tennyson . . 

A  Pronouncer  and  Deflner . 

Kneass’  Quarterly  Music  Journal,  per  annum . 

A  variety  of  Elementary  Tracts,  etc. 

Games  for  Blind:  Chess,  Dominoes,  etc. 


$3  50 
3  00 
.  300 
.  1  75 
.  2  75 
1  75 
1  75 
50 
75 
50 
50 
40 
1  75 
1  25 
1  75 
3  00 


VIRGINIA  INSTITUTION,  STAUNTON.  VA.—  MR.  CHARLES  M’COY. 


Blind  Child’s  Primer . ; .  SI  00 

History  of  Virginia . ! 2  75 

Parley’s  History,  revised  edition,  2  vols _ 8  00 

Guyot’s  Intermediate  Geography . :  .  4  00 

Arithmetic .  3  25 

Hymn  Book  . !!!!!”!!!!!!!!!!!!! .  2  00 

story  Book . !!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!”!!!!!!!!  2  25 

English  Grammar . 2  25 

Reader  for  the  Blind . 3  00 

Robertsonian  System  (French). ............. . . . . . '.  ’. '. . '. '. ............. '. .  2  25 

Recuil  Choisi .  .  . 4  qq 

History  of  the  United  States  (in  press). . 


MUSIC  N.  Y.  POINT. — B.  B.  HUNTOON,  SUP’T. 


Key  to  Wait's  Musical  Notation  s _ 

Impromptu,  No.  3,  Opus  142,  Schubert! !!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!”!!!!!  00 

Mendlessohn’s  Songs  Without  Words,  Opus  19,  No.  4 .  10 

Mendlessolm’s  Songs,  Spring  Song,  No.  30 .  .  25 

Cramer’s  Studies,  Nos.  1  and  2..  °0 
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Institution  for  the  Blind. 


At  the  Mill  Stream,  Tedesco . 

Marche  Funebre  d’une  Marionette 

Clementi’s  Sonati,  No.  1 . 

dementi’s  Sonati,  No.  2 . 

Schuman's  Album . 


20 
20 
20 
30 
3  00 


